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Feed and Turkey Groups State Positions on Orders 


By FRED E. TUNKS 
Feedstuffs News Editor 

CHICAGO — Testimony declared 
here Dec. 8-9 probably represented 
the opinions of more people in the 
turkey and feed industries than that 
heard at any of the four hearings 
which preceded it. Not because of the 
numbers of witnesses heard, but be- 
cause a number of those who testified 
represented national organiaztions, in- 
cluding the National Turkey Federa- 
tion, the Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 


‘Dull’ Session 
At Albany Ends 
Hearing Series 


ALBANY, N.Y.—The final session 
of turkey marketing order hearings 
conducted here early this week pro- 
vided a field day for opponents, but 
the session itself could be described 
as somewhat dull. Audience partici- 
pation—unlike that at other hearing 
sessions—was virtually nil. 

A marketing order proponent, Hor- 
ton Almond of Ft. Covington, N.Y., 
director of markets under New York's 
Harriman administration, attempted 
to testify as an expert on marketing 
orders. However, he was virtually 
disqualified as an expert witness when 
he agreed that New York marketing 
orders are different in principle than 


(Turn to ALBANY, page 3) 


tional Assn. and the American Farm | 
Bureau Federation. 

The Chicago hearing, staged in the 
LaSalle Hotel, was of particular in- 
terest to the feed industry because a | 
relatively large number of witnesses | 
appearing operate feed manufactur- 
ing plants or represent feed manu- 
facturing companies. 

It was here, too, that support for a 
feed man’s suggested amendment to 
the proposed turkey marketing order 
gained endorsement. References to 


grower allotments or allocations were 
so frequent that the “Ziegenhagen 
Amendment” became 
nology. Elmer Zie 
feed sales manager of the Supersweet 
Feeds division of International Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, was remembered 
for proposing at the second hearing in 


genhagen, turkey 


Des Moines that, if marketing orders 
do become a part of the turkey in- 
dustry, they should be changed so 


common termi- | 


that controls would be placed more | 


directly on turkey production through 


FEEDSTUFFS Features This Week 


RUMINANT RESEARCH—Selected ruminant research from the American Society 
of Animal Production meeting is presented on page 10. 

ACCOUNTING FOR BROILER GROWERS—Effects of cash and accrual account- 
ing as applied to growing broilers are discussed om page 36. 

AMINO ACIDS FOR LAYERS—Research on amino acid requirements of laying 


hens is discussed on page 60. 


HOG FEED BUSINESS—Performance proof tests and service have helped build 


hog feed volume for an lowa firm. Page 78. 
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Big Broiler Price Gains Recorded 


By ROBERT H. BROWN 
Feedstuffs Special Correspondent 
ATLANTA — Santa Claus really 
came to broilerland this week, bring- 
ing higher prices and good cheer and | 
also speculation as to whether the 


Turkey Output May Be Down 5-10% 


By DON E. ROGERS 
Feedstuffs Staff 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. —If the 
free market determines the actual 
number of turkeys raised in 1962, it 
appears likely that production will 
be down 5 to 10% from the big 1961 
total. A bigger reduction than 10% 
would appear to be needed to get 
prices back to really profitable levels. 

It is possible that some kind of tur- 
key marketing order will be placed 
in effect for the 1962 turkey crop, 
and this would change the outlook. 


However, it is quite possible that the 
reduction in numbers marketed would 
not actually be any greater or even 
as great as would occur without such 
an order. 
These were among the points made | 
by Dean McNeal, executive vice pres- 
ident of The Pillsbury Co., Minne- | 

| 


apolis, in a talk on the feed industry | 
outlook at the Michigan & | 
Grain Dealers Assn. in 
Grand Rapids. 
Mr. McNeal, who is chairman of 
(Turn to TURKEY OUTPUT, page 7) 


Feed 
convention 


industry may be pulling itself out of 
the depths of despair by its own boot- 
straps rather than by government as- 
sistance 


Spiralling prices, brought about by 


shortages and bad weather, caused 
buyers to up their offering prices 
Although sales were few at 17¢ Ib., 
some were reported in Georgia. And 
the “mostly’’ quoted prices were 15¢ 
at farms. Delivered prices were even 
higher. 


This was the highest peak the mar- 
ket has reached since April 6, when 
prices began declining leading to the 
most disastrous depressive cycle 
the history of the industry. 


in | 


Processing plants were reported in | 


short supply. Some plants were re- 
porting they are being handicapped 
in filling orders on hand by the lack 
of birds being offered by growers. 
Bad weather, which brought a del- 
uge of rain in almost record propor- 
(Turn to BROILERS, page 


97) 


allocations for turkey growers. 

It was apparent that few growers, 
even though they might favor mar- 
keting orders, would vote for them as 
now written. As at other hearings, 
opposing witnesses outnumbered the 
proponents. In this regard, the hear- 
ing examiner said, “It isn’t the num- 
bers that count, it’s what witnesses 
say when they get up here (on the 
stand).”” The examiner repeated this 
opinion in various ways during the 

(Turn to CHICAGO, page 93) 


AFMA: Orders 
Would Affect 
Efficiency, Costs 


By Special Correspondent 


ALBANY, N.Y.—In testimony rep- 
resenting the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn., the organization’s 
director of market research this week 
said AFMA has not taken an official 
position for or against the proposed 
turkey marketing orders, but added, 
“In the final analysis it seems clear 
that the orders would impair ef- 
ficiency and increase costs” and 
“these considerations should be 
weighed against possible producer 
benefits from the proposed orders.” 

(Turn to AFMA, page 8) 


Turkey Orders’ Effect 
On Grower-Processor, 


Breeder Held Unfair 


By Special Correspondent 


OKLAHOMA CITY — The predica- 
ment which proposed marketing or- 
ders would create for the small tur- 
key farmer-processor received con- 
siderable attention in private conver- 
sations here during the hearing 
staged by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture Dec. 4-6. It was gener- 
ally agreed among a group of observ- 
ers that this type of special enter- 
prise would be severely handicapped 

(Turn to EFFECT, page 98) 


Survey Predicts: Fewer Poults; 


CHICAGO — The Poultry Survey 
Committee has predicted: Although 
the situation currently is highly un- 
certain, a cutback of 5-7% in the 
January-June turkey poult hatch 
seems likely; broiler prices in the 
first quarter of 1962 will be below a 
year earlier, but in the April-June 
period they will be up somewhat from 
1961; egg prices during the first half 
of 1962 will be several cents below 
a year earlier. 


More specifically, the committee, 


which met here last week, foresees: 
e The turkey poult hatch for the first 
half of the coming year may be down 
about 5 to 7%. Supplies from this 
hatch should move to market during 
the 1962 fall season at about an av- 
erage farm price of 21¢ lb., about 
2.5¢ above 1961. 

eU.S. farm broiler prices are ex- 
pected to average 15.5¢ in the first 
quarter of 1962, or 1.5¢ below a year 
earlier. For the second quarter, prices 
may average 15¢, or 1¢ higher than | 


in the same period of 1961. There is 
some possibility that July-December 
marketings will be under a year ear- 
lier. 

e@U.S. farm egg prices 
first quarter of 1962 will average 32- 
33¢ doz., or 5-6¢ under a year earlier. 
April-June prices may average 28- 
29¢, or 3-4¢ below a year earlier. 
While egg prices will be lower, the 
hatch of egg-type chicks the first 
half of 1962 may equal that of the 
same period in 1961 


le! 


during the | 


Broiler, Egg Prices Under 1961 


The committee is comprised of four 
top college poultry economists. They 
are: Dr. Ralph L. Baker, Ohio State 
University; Dr. William R. Henry, 
North Carolina State College; Dr. 
Richard L. Kohls, Purdue University, 
and Dr. Henry E. Larzelere, Michigan 
State University. Several additional 
economists from industry and the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture serve 
in an ex-officio capacity. The com- 
mittee’s work is co-sponsored by 

(Turn to POULTRY, page 99) 
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Best Tishes 


THE CONTRASTING blessings of the Christmas season 
become more meaningful each year. There is the calm of our 
places of worship and in our homes made more peaceful at times 
by the steady softness of the tree lights. And there are the more 
outwardly stimulating bursts of warmth in wishing old friends 
well that would do wonders if applied with the same enthusiasm 
and devotion the year around. There are the opportunities to 
reflect on the magnificent capacity of youngsters to soak up joy 
and reflect it back with such intensity. 

There are also such opportune moments as this to bundle 
these thoughts together and wish you an abundance of the sea- 
son’s blessings that are most rewarding to you. Merry Christmas 
and Happy Holidays! 


of the Hopper 


Top 


MORE AND MORE discount farm supply stores are being established 
in the Midwest, and some observers feel that their impact on merchandising 
in rural areas will shortly rival the big upheaval in city and suburban mer- 
chandising brought about by discount houses. The term “fleet store” comes 
from a retailing policy of discounting to large farmers—owners of truck and 
tractor fleets. . 

One store owner in Illinois says he’s taking a healthy slice of volume 
away from every farm store in a 40-mile radius. Others report similar success 
in moving broad lines of merchandise. Says one operator: “Our success lies 
within the high markup on most farm supplies, plus the absence of promo- 
tional efforts, complete inventories and modern merchandising methods in 
most farm stores.” Most fleet stores are organized for volume, use tested 
display methods and advertise heavily. There are reported to be 20 in Iowa 
alone. 

Apparently this new merchandising development hasn’t moved into the 
feed field to any extent, and perhaps the nature of feed distribution is such 
that it will not be affected. However, nothing is impossible in this day of 
retailing revolution, and the mass merchandising fever could have some 
important influence on feed merchandising—if not directly, certainly through 
its impact on sales of related items handled by feed dealers. 


v v 


THE USDA TIMETABLE on turkey marketing orders is an important 
factor is turkey production planning, and the industry generally is uncertain 
as to what’s going to happen next. A referendum probably can’t be held for 
at least a couple of weeks, following conclusion of regional hearings, and it 
is likely to be delayed until after the National Turkey Federation convention 
Jan. 9-11. 

In spite of the predominantly anti-marketing order testimony presented 
at hearings, many observers feel that a referendum definitely will be held. 
There are indications that USDA has had plans well under way for the vote 
for some time. With a late January referendum, and assuming approval, ob- 
servers believe that regulations and other machinery couldn't be put into gear 
before March or April. This uncertainty has resulted in considerable caution 
in forecasting turkey production prospects. 


v v 


WE ARE INDEBTED to the Georgia Poultry Times for this report from 
the recent meeting of the Broiler Stabilization Advisory Committee. Orville 


(Turn to TOP OF THE HOPPER, page 98) 


FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE,SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 


Feed business reports in this pre-holiday week ranged from the cheerful 
side to statements that it was just plain “disappointing.” However, there 
were more of the bad tidings than the good. 

Broiler prices continued their upward movement, making for some hap- 
piness in the big broiler production areas even if feed volume was not up. 

Big volume movers in some areas continued to be beef, dairy, swine 
and some poultry rations. 

Most price lists will be about unchanged from a week earlier, feed men 
said. 

The wholesale feedstuff price index advanced 2.1 points to 84.8 points 
compared with 75.5 a year earlier. The feed-grain index was up 1.1 points to 
64.4, as against 60.0 a year earlier. 

The hog-corn ratio, based on Chicago price, advanced to 15.4 this week 
from 14.7 last week. That compared with 17.6 a year earlier. (Major market 
roundup and ingredient quotations appear on pages 94-96.) 


Northwest 


Volume of business for feed manu- 
facturers in the Northwest this week | 
was about the same as or slightly | York dairy belt could boost dairy feed 
better than last week. Where there | demand. Sales in general in the area 
were increases in business, credit | were about steady with the previous 

| 
| 
| 


drop of eight hours in the latter area. 
A few mixers in both sections chalked 

up a 40-hour week. 

Heavy snows in the western New 


generally went to the eight to nine | week. Turkey feeds continued to de- 
inch snow cover over much of the | cline, but dairy feed and egg mash 
area and the colder weather. volume held up well. Not much was 
Hog, cattle, dairy and poultry feed | done on broiler feeds. 
lines continue to be good movers. Dairy feed sales in the New Eng- 
Turkey feed is very slow. land states were excellent. But poul- 
Most manufacturers indicated that | try and egg mash turnover was 
price lists will be about unchanged | steady to lower as a previous cutback 
to slightly lower. in hatchery eggs manifested itself 


So in a scarcity of birds to feed. 
uthwest 
Formula feed business in the South Central 


Southwest this week showed the first Formula feed demand holds at a 
signs of slowness in the last few good level, practically unchanged 
months. The factors responsible for from a week ago. Overtime may not 
the slower operations were mainly a be quite as heavy for some units as 
resistance to the higher formula feed | last week, but manufacturers gener- 
costs, well stocked dealers and the | ally are maintaining five-day opera- 
approaching holiday period. tions and six-day runs are not un- 

The first severe winter weather of | Common. é 
the season hit this area, which should Representatives say prospects for 
encourage heavy feeding. Some mix- | the balance of the month are good 
ers reported that shipments of cattle and will be even better if the current 
feeds were stepping up again, indi- | cold wave continues. They are not 
cating some need to replenish stocks. quite so confident about the first few 
One trade source reported that most | Weeks of the new year, pointing out 
new cattle feed sales now being made | that the heavy outgo of cattle feeds 
were on a price date of shipment this month is digging a big hole in 
basis. their outstanding bookings. 

Hog feed and egg feed sales con- There is no let-up in the sales of 
tinue to be an important part of the | hog and pig feeds, and none is ex- 
total volume. The broiler feed trade | Pected to take place soon. The major 
was encouraged by the improvement | Share of mill operating time con- 
in broiler prices which was brought | tinues to be devoted to these two 
about by offerings of fryers and broil- | items. Dairy feeds are moving fairly 
ers being short of trade needs. well at present and some further im- 

Mills will operate on a five-day provement is expected shortly. Poul- 
schedule in most cases and price lists | tTY feed business is described as just 
will show few changes from the pre- coasting along, getting neither better 
vious week. worse. 


| 

Central States | Ohio Valley 
| Movement of formula feeds was 
very slow in the Ohio Valley this 
| week. 

Demand for cattle and dairy feeds 
was fair. Hog feed demand continued 
good. Demand for poultry and eggs 


This week has been somewhat of a 
disappointment as far as sales of 
feed are concerned. Volume has fall- 
en off from that of late November 
and suffers by comparison with De- 
cember, 1960. 


The country trade has been back- | Was light at the retail level, with 
ing away from offerings of feed, and | Prices remaining steady. 
some are of the opinion that the price 
has had a great deal to do with it. Delmarva 


Little or no overtime is being put in 
although mest plants are operating 
on a full 40-hour week. The sharp 
drop in temperatures all over this 
area, along with snow and ice cover- 
ing, brings up hopes of some broad- 
ening in demand in the very near 


future. 
Northeast 


With few exceptions, mixers’ run- 
ning time ranged from 32 to 36 hours 
from western New York to the New 
England states. This represented a 


Broiler prices in the 17¢ and 18¢ 
range speak for themselves concern- 
ing business in Delmarva. 

Six months of record low prices 
have taught those in the broiler busi- 
ness many new ways to cut costs, and 
broiler feed prices remained the same 
last week as the previous week while 
the price of broilers increased. There- 
fore the meat-feed ratio was much 
improved. A pound of broiler meat 
would buy 3.3 lb. of feed. The last 
time a ratio came close to this was 
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S.E. Broiler Credit 
Trimmed, But Still 
Ahead of Year Ago 


ATLANTA — Although outstand- 
ings of credit extended by feed man- 
ufacturers in the Southeast declined 
an estimated 9% during October this 
year, total outstandings of trade 
credit at the end of the month were 
about 14% higher than a year ear- 
lier. 

This picture of credit advanced by 
selected feed manufacturing plants in 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Tennessee is indicat- 
ed in the latest monthly survey of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta. 

The bank’s research department 
also reports that a survey indicates 
a similar situation for broiler produc- 
tion loans made by representative 
banks in the Southeast. 

While loans outstanding for broil- 
er production at surveyed banks in 
the sixth federal reserve district de- 
clined 4% in October, they still ex- 
ceeded year-earlier levels by about 
18% 


The Atlanta bank reports that the | 


volume of new bank loans for broiler 
production in October of this year 
was about 5% ahead of September's 
volume and a whopping 296% ahead 
of October, 1960. 

Total outstandings of loans to both 
dealers and producers during Octo- 
ber were reduced because October 
repayments amounting to $1,857,000 
exceeded the October new loan vol- 
ume of $1,783,000. 

The trade credit survey showed 
that producer accounts were cur- 
tailed more than dealer accounts in 
October, the same as in September. 

Broiler placements in the federal 
reserve district’s six states declined 
slightly further in October, and broil- 
er prices received by farmers in dis- 
trict states in mid-October edged up 
to 11.3¢ lb. from the 11¢ average of 
a month earlier. 


North Carolina 
Feed Group Elects 


RALEIGH, N.C.—The North Caro- 
lina Feed Manufacturers Assn., at its 
annual business meeting held in con- 
junction with the North Carolina 
Animal Nutrition Conference, elected 
new officers. 

James M. Westall, Earle Chester- 
field Mill Co., Asheville, was elected 
president. He succeeds D. H. Taylor, 
Leco Feed Mills, Kinston. 

L. C. (Buck) Howell, Siler City 
(N.C.) Mills, was named vice presi- 


dent; Ted C. Drum, Hickory (N.C.) 
Feed Mills, was elected secretary, and 
new directors include J. L. Maxwell, 
Goldsboro, Dennis Ramsey and Mr. 
Howell 


M. Westall, left, 


ELECTED—James 
Earle Chesterfield Mill Co., Ashe- 
ville, N.C., has been elected presi- 
dent of the North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. He succeeds D. 
H. Taylor, Leco Feed Mills, Kinston, 
right. 


\MICHIGAN OFFICERS—Edward Baur, center, Little Brothers Co., Kalama- 


zoo, will head the Michigan Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. during the coming 
year. He was elected president at the annual convention in the Pantlind 
Hotel, Grand Rapids, Dec. 6-8. Congratulating the new president is Ray 
Bohnsack, Farm Bureau Milling Co., Lansing, retiring president. Nevels 
Pearson, left, was reappointed executive secretary. Monte Kahlbaum, Kahl- 
baum Brothers, Carleton, Mich., second from right, was elected vice presi- 
dent, and Gary Marshall, right, Lansing Grain Co., Lansing, was reelected 


financial secretary-treasurer. 
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the proposed turkey orders. In addi- 
tion, he admitted to having no know]l- 


edge of the turkey industry. Mr. Al- 


mond was, however, permitted to 


testify as a consumer, but little cross | 


examination ensued. 

Only two additional proponent wit- 
nesses were called the first day and 
four the second day of the two-day, 
final hearing session. These included 
a grower of 25 turkeys in 1961, who 
never has grown more than 50 tur- 
keys in any one year. Another pro- 
ponent witness has never grown more 
than 100 turkeys a year and another 
grows 1,200 per year as a fill-in for 


his chicken business. These were the | 
first small growers of this nature to | 


testify during the hearings. They felt 


that turkey orders might be their sal- | 


vation, although confessing to having | 


little understanding of the proposals. 
Oakley Ray Testifies 

Oakley M. Ray, research director 

for American Feed Manufacturers 


Assn., testified neither for nor against. | 


He did, however, call to the attention 
of the secretary of agriculture many 
possible effects of a dangerous nature 
that likely would be experienced with 
the implementation of the proposed 
order or any other orders that might 
be developed. He was severely cross- 
examined and refused, as an expert 
witness, to yield to any suggestions 
that workable orders could be drawn 
up by any committee or board. 

Twenty-five witnesses testified 
against the proposed turkey market- 
ing orders. Among the key witnesses 
opposing the orders was Robert Bitz, 
a Plainville, N.Y., grower-processor, 
who painted a clear picture of how 
the northeastern turkey industry dif- 
fers generally from the turkey indus- 
try in much of the rest of the coun- 
try. He made a forceful statement in- 
dicating that the proposed orders 
would invoke undue prejudice and 
economic pressures on northeastern 
turkey growers. He pointed out that 
practically all 
growers sell fresh dressed, premium 
turkeys that they grow, process and 
retail themselves. 

David J. Chuckrow of Troy, N.Y., 
testified that the proposed orders 
would put the government in com- 
petition with him in foreign market- 
ing and in selling to schools, govern- 
ment agencies and the military serv- 
ices. 


E. J. Webster, 
National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers, Washington, opposed the 


northeastern turkey | 


representing the 


proposed marketing orders generally | 


and asked for exclusion of the “con- 
venience food” industries if any orders 
are enacted. Also, he suggested 
changes that would limit any orders 


to the fresh and fresh-frozen table | 


markets which comprise 85% of the 
over-all turkey market 

Peter C. Crafts, Grassmere, N.H., 
turkey breeder, grower, hatchery- 
man and processor, was another star 
witness against the proposed orders. 
Mr. Crafts is a past president of the 
National Turkey Federation, a direc- 
tor of the Northeastern Poultry Pro- 
ducers Council, a former member of 
Secretary Benson’s advisory commit- 
tee and an alternate member of Sec- 
retary Freeman’s turkey advisory 
committee. 

Proposals Date Back 

Mr. Crafts said that the present 
order proposals date back in their 
development five or six years, “when 
a few breeding people tried to get too 
big and now need protection for their 
built-in inefficiencies and other prob- 
lems growing out of their bigness 
and selfishness.” 

Mr. Crafts also said the hatching 
egg phase of his business is the most 
important phase and has been the 
most successful part. He indicated 
that hatching egg prices have been 
fairly constant over the last three 
years and he does not think hatching 
egg producers have suffered financial- 
ly. He concluded that this indicates 
a complete lack of need which, under 
the act of 1937 as amended, would 
theoretically be for the benefit of the 
producer of hatching eggs. This state- 
ment was concurred in by Arthur di 
Paola, a Trenton, N.J., hatcheryman- 
grower. 

Opposition testimony of Northeast- 
ern Poultry Producers Council was 
presented by William Gozzi of Mil- 


ford, Conn., director of NEPPCO’s 
turkey division. (Many of the ob- 
jections Mr. Gozzi mentioned ap- 


peared in a story on page 7 of the 
Dec. 9 issue of Feedstuffs.) 

Gilman T. Dedrick of Freeville, 
N.Y., a salesman for Commercial Sol- 
vent Corp., New York chemical firm, 
testified on terms and provisions. Mr. 
Dedrick read into the record techni- 
cal and detailed data. 

Deadline for Briefs 

G. O. Hyde, chief hearing examiner 
for USDA, announced that Dec. 30 
has been set as the final day for fil- 
ing briefs with written arguments 
pertaining to the hearing transcript. 
Such briefs may be printed, typed, or 
mimeographed in six copies. A Dec. 
30 postmark is acceptable in meeting 
the announced deadline. 

After the briefs have been filed, 
USDA may announce new marketing 
order proposals. This may involve one 
or more orders. Additional objections 
can be filed after such announcement 
and before any referendum is held, if 
such referendum is finally scheduled. 
If it is, voting will be by mail ballot 
in so far as possible. However, it will 
be possible for growers to vote at 
specific locations to be announced. 
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Marketing Order 
Discussions Set 
For NTF Meeting 


DALLAS — The proposed turkey 
marketing orders are expected to 
be the main topic of discussion at the 
| National Turkey Federation conven- 
| tion Jan. 9-11 in Dallas. 
| In addition to the informal con- 

versations about marketing orders, 

the formal convention program will 
include a marketing order question- 

| and-answer session as a special fea- 
ture. 

In a meet-the-press type session 
Jan. 11, Dr. James T. Ralph, assist- 
ant secretary of agriculture for sta- 
bilization, will answer questions on 
proposed marketing orders from four 
poultry industry editors. 

The program for the big turkey 
convention also will include talks on 
the industry outlook and trends, re- 
search clinics and breeder and man- 
agement workshops. 

Preliminary committee, business 
and other NTF meetings will take 
place Jan. 7-8, with the main con- 
vention program and exhibit being 
presented Jan. 9-11. 

The Baker Hotel will be the loca- 
tion of various committee and other 
meetings; the Hotel Adolphus lobby 
will be used for advance registration 
and that hotel’s ballroom will be the 
site of a grand banquet and a “cof- 
fee gobble.’ The Dallas Memorial 
Auditorium will be the location for 
all group sessions and larger func- 
tions, and will house exhibits and 
turkey shows. 

The meet-the-press program will 
at 2 p.m. Jan. 11. Following Dr. 
Ralph’s address on the subject, “Op- 
portunities for Self Help Programs 
in the Turkey Industry,” he will an- 
swer questions from J. H. Florea, 
editorial director, Watt Publishing 
Mt. Morris, Ul.; Robert Fiser, 
editor, Poultry and Eggs Weekly, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Albert Schwartz, 
editor, The Poultryman newspaper, 
Vineland, N.J., and Don M. Turnbull, 
editor, APHEF News, Kansas City, 
Mo. Dr. L. A. (Tiny) Wilhelm, Quak- 
er Oats Co., Chicago, will guide the 
discussion. 

Throughout the convention, ap- 
proximately 135 exhibitors will have 
booths in the auditorium, showing 
equipment, supplies and services. 

Advance registration will be Mon- 
day afternoon and evening, Jan. 8, in 
the Hotel Adolphus lobby. 


be 


Cyanamid Facility 
Described at Meeting 


CHICAGO—tThe new research and 
development center of American Cy- 
anamid Co.'s agricultural division was 
described by Dr. John A. King, man- 
ager of research and development, 
in an address at the recent meeting 
here of the American Society of Ani- 
mal Production. The center is located 
near Princeton, N.J. 

In his speech, Dr. King emphasized 
the need for aid from university and 
experiment station scientists in test- 
ing new products. He also pointed 
out that Cyanamid’s diversified grant- 
in-aid program has been revamped 
to coincide more closely with the eco- 
nomic needs of agriculture. 

“The expansion of Cyanamid’s re- 
search and development program 
should result in improved and radi- 
cally new products for both the ani- 
mal feed and animal health indus- 
try,” he stated. 


ENTER FEEDLOT BUSINESS 
BEST, TEXAS—The Price Turner 
& Sons Ranch has entered the feed- 
lot business and is currently feeding 
out 230 steers. Feed mixing facilities 
and lots will provide maximum capac- 
ity for about 400 head. The Turners 
have raised registered cattle and 
| have fattened bulls on consignment 
| in the past. 
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Turkey Poult 
Hatch Down 


WASHINGTON 
being low seasonally, turkey poult 
production, reflecting extremely low 
turkey prices, is down from a year 
ago. 

The latest U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture hatchery report shows that 
heavy white breed poult output in 
November was up somewhat from 
1960, but the hatch of other heavies 
and light breeds was down sharply. 
Figures on eggs in incubators indi- 
cated a similar situation for Decem- 
ber. 

Heavy white breed poult output in 
November was about 1.3 million or 
4% above a year ago. The hatch of 
other heavy breeds, at 381,000, was 
down 46% from 1960, and the light 
breed hatch, at 280,000, was 44% 
under November last year. Total 
poult production for the month was 


23% below 1960. 
Eggs in incubators on Dec. 1 indi- 
cated that the heavy white breed 


hatch for this month will be about 
the same as or slightly less than the 
hatch last year. Indications for other 
heavy and light breed hatches are for 
considerably smaller hatches than in 
December last year. 


Egg-T ype Chick 
Hatch Continues 


To Show Gains 


WASHINGTON The off-season 
hatch of egg-type chicks continues to 
show an increase over a year ago, 
particularly in certain areas, and this 
adds to concern about the outlook for 
egg prices in the next year or two 

While the hatch is now seasonally 
low, it has been showing some sharp 
percentage gains in recent months 
over a year earlier. It appears that 
the gain in December will be less 
marked, however. 

The broiler-type chick hatch, mean- 
while, is showing some decreases from 
a year earlier after consistent in- 
creases through most of 1961. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reported this week that the egg- 
type chick hatch in November to- 
taled 20,659,000-—up 24% from a year 
earlier. Eggs in incubators on Dec. 1 
indicated a slightly larger egg-type 
hatch during December than a year 
ago 

For November, some of the largest 
increases in the egg-type chick hatch 
were in the east north central states, 
particularly Indiana and _ Illinois; 
Connecticut; Iowa; North Carolina: 
Mississippi; Alabama; Arkansas, and 
California. Other states and areas 
also showed gains, but there were de- 
creases, too 

A varied situation also was indi- 
cated for December, with both in- 
creases and decreases in numbers of 
eggs in incubators on Dec. 1 among 
the different regions. Here are the 
percentage changes from a year ago 
in eggs in incubators: New England, 
down 5%: middle Atlantic, down 
14%; east north central, up 16%; 
west north central, down 9°; south 
Atlantic, up 16%; east south central, 
up 55%: west south central down 
19%; mountain states, up 12%; Pa- 
cific Coast, up 4% 

Production of broiler-type chicks 
in November was some 142.5 million, 
down 1% from a year ago. Eggs in 
incubators on Dec. 1 indicated that 
the broiler-type chick hatch in De- 
cember will be slightly below last 
year. 

Figures on broiler-types in incuba- 
tors on Dec. 1 indicate decreases from 
a year ago in all regions except the 
south Atlantic, east south central and 
mountain states. Some of the largest 
percentage decreases are in northern 
areas, including New England, mid- 
dle Atlantic states and the east north 
central states; also, the Pacific Coast. 


In addition to 


2 Major Feed Firms 
In New York End 


Broiler Contracts 


ONEONTA, N.Y.—Broiler growers 
| and other sources in south central 
New York and northern Pennsylvania 
reported this week that two major 
New York-based feed manufacturing 
concerns are terminating broiler- 
| growing contracts. This action, it was 
said, would cut the volume of poul- 
| try meat produced in the areas to an 
insignificant amount for at least the 
immediate future. 

Informants said that in addition to 
terminating broiler- growing con- 
tracts, Beacon Milling Co., Cayuga, 
N.Y., and Cooperative GLF Ex- 
| change, Ithaca, N.Y., will end con- 
| tracts with processing outlets soon. 

In the areas affected, Beacon and 
| GLF had about 1,600,000 birds on feed 
at one time. 

In a recent talk to a group of Sus- 
quehanna Valley producers here, 
Harold G. Smith, G.L.F.’s livestock 
contracting manager, was quoted as 
saying G.L.F.'’s decision to terminate 
growing contracts was motivated en- 
tirely by economics. He said the past 
year’s crash in broiler prices forced 
the decision. 

According to The Poultryman, 
poultry industry newspaper, G.L.F.’s 
spokesman admitted the immediate 
future is not rosy for the New York 
broiler grower, but added that there 
| might be a chance for a few broiler- 
men to switch to growing started pul- 
lets for hatchers. 

It was reported that not all of the 
producers involved are dependent en- 
tirely upon income from broilers, but 
some growers said they would be 
forced out of business because of in- 
vestments in growing facilities. 

Under contracts now being termi- 
nated, both Beacon and G.L.F. pro- 
vided chicks and feed, it was report- 
ed. The Poultryman also said grow- 
ers under contract to G.L.F. and Bea- 
| con began having their payments re- 
duced last April. 


Rise in Bad Debt 
Losses Noted by 
The Pillsbury Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Higher bad debt 
losses in its formula feed division due 
to low prices received by many broil- 
er and turkey raisers were noted by 
an official of The Pillsbury Co. in 
commenting on that firm’s operations 
for the first half of the current fiscal 
year. 

Many of these growers are losing 
money “causing higher bad debt loss- 
es for suppliers such as Pillsbury that 
finance the sales,”’ said Terrance Han- 
| old, vice president and treasurer of 

the firm, who was quoted in a Dow- 
Jones report. He also said that the 
firm lost money on its broiler produc- 


tion in Alabama in the fiscal first 
half. 
Mr. Hanold declined to predict 


company profits for all of fiscal 1962, 


| but he commented, “The positive fac- 


tors will continue to work in our 


| favor, and the adverse factors ought 


to lessen in effect” during the re- 
mainder of the year. 

Mr. Hanold said that the firm’s 
sales are continuing to increase in all 
divisions and pointed out that sales 
for the six month period ended Nov. 
30 were “at least 3%” higher than 
year-earlier levels. 

“We feel pretty confident about our 
ability to maintain the rate of sales 
gain through the last half of the 
fiscal year which ends May 31, 1962,” 
he added. But, he said, Pillsbury did 


not know yet if increased sales had 
| enough effect on earnings to offset 
lower profit margins 
flour. 

Pillsbury’s earnings for the year 
ended May 31 were $7,911,265 on 
sales of $384,962,436. Sales for the 

| previous year had been $373,818,795. 
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Low Prices Affect 
Shape of Delmarva 
Broiler Industry 


By KELVIN ADKINS 
Feedstuffs Special Correspondent 


SALISBURY, MD.— What effect 
has the six-month slump in price 
had on the broiler industry in 


Delmarva? Well, no one is going to 
tell you how bad off financially he is. 
And if he isn’t hurting so much, he 
isn’t going to let his competitors 
know his present state. But looking 
around and listening, there are indica- 
tions of what is going on. 

One of Delmarva’s largest feed 
manufacturers (with present produc- 
tion of 16 million birds a year and 
sights on 20 million) has acquired a 
processing plant. The firm already 
had the feed mill, local grain produc- 
tion, broiler growers, hatchery and 
hatching egg producers. This just 
about makes this firm’s business com- 
pletely integrated. 

By getting the processing plant, 
this firm, so the story goes, has been 
getting broilers which had been go- 
ing to another nearby processing 
plant. Processing plant “B” was with- 
out broilers. So processing plant “B” 
has gotten into the broiler-contract- 
ing business. 

Here is a second-hand report of 
plant “B's” problem as a contractor: 
According to the report, a flock of 
5,500 birds was sold. Feed conversion 
and average weight were up to par. 
There was no appreciable amount of 
disease, mortality was in good shape, 
and in every way it was at least aver- 
age in quality. The selling price was 
13.7¢. 


It was reported that $885 was lost | 


in production costs. On top of this, 
plant “B” had obligated to pay the 


grower a guarantee of $60 per thous- | 


and. This was a total loss of $1,215 
or over $200 per thousand. 
Share-the-Risk Plan 


Another feed manufacturer with a 
mill in Delmarva has mills in other 


broiler areas. A broiler contract | 
where the broiler grower, mill and | 


hatchery all share the profit or loss 
has been used with much success in 
at least one of the broiler growing 
areas. So the firm made the policy 
that this contract would be used 
throughout. 

The local mill took the risk of los- 
ing its broiler growers when con- 
verting to the new contract. They 
hoped to keep at least 50%. As an 
end result, more than 75% accepted 
the contract. Looking over the state- 
ment of settlement, a grower under 
the contract produced 10,000 birds. 
The selling price was 11.67¢. Only 
$77.17 was the grower’s share for 10 
weeks’ work, or slightly over $7 per 
thousand. 

Hatcheries under this set up get 
a base price per chick plus 25% of 

(Turn to DELMARVA, page 8) 


Delmarva Broilers 
Jump 2c in Week 


By Special Correspondent 

SALISBURY, MD.—Most broiler 
prices recorded late this week in Del- 
marva were 2¢ lb. higher than a week 
earlier. The new levels averaged near 
17¢ Ib. 

The latest jump in prices put the 
current price for broilers above the 
level recorded in the corresponding 
week of 1960, a situation the indus- 
try here was beginning to think had 
gone out of style. 

Added to last week’s price jump 
of 1%4¢, the recent price gains have 
put some optimism back into the Del- 
marva poultry industry. Even so, ob- 
servers say, hatcherymen aren’t yet 
too excited about the way prices have 
climbed. Egg settings in Delmarva 
last week were 3% below the com- 
parable week of last year. 


— 


MARKETING AWARD — Russell H. 
Eshelman, left, vice president, mar- 
keting, Hess & Clark, Ashland, Ohio, 
is pictured accepting, on behalf of 
Hess & Ciark, an award for market- 
ing accomplishments from Emanuel 
Goren, Sulray, Inc., president of the 
Marketing Executives Club, New 
York. 


Hess & Clark Wins 
Marketing Honors 


NEW YORK—Hess & Clark, mak- 
er of nitrofuran drugs and other feed 
medications and animal health prod- 
ucts, has been cited for marketing 
excellence by the Marketing Execu- 
tives Club of New York. A certificate 
of special merit was recently present- 
ed to Hess & Clark, Ashland, Ohio, 
a division of Richardson-Merrell, Inc., 
“for an outstanding example of new 
frontiers in marketing” at the club’s 
annual awards luncheon. Russell H. 
Eshelman, vice president, marketing, 
Hess & Clark, accepted the honor for 
the company. 

Judges considered Hess & Clark’s 
entry as one of the “most imagina- 
tive and effective’ marketing ideas 
and plans used for the successful ex- 
pansion of an established product 
during the past year. Other recipients 
receiving similar awards were the 
Douglas Fir Plywood Assn., Johns- 
Manville, and Heublein, Inc. 

The Hess & Clark entry was based 
on the company’s program to pro- 
mote the FPI (Full Performance In- 
dex) concept to poultrymen through- 
out the US., citing to them the im- 
portance of good feeding, good breed- 
ing and good management in profit- 
ably producing quality eggs. The 
campaign spelled out the reasons why 
poultrymen “should use nf-180 pro- 
tective feeding for layers as part of 
good health management.” 

The marketing approach to the 
campaign called for an integrated ef- 
fort of trade and consumer adver- 
tising, public relations, sales promo- 
tion, merchandising and direct sales 
contact. Klau- Van Pietersom - Dun- 
lap, Inc., is the advertising and pub- 
lic relations agency for Hess & Clark. 

Earlier in 1961, the Chicago Area 
Agricultural Advertising Assn. pre- 
sented Hess & Clark with the organi- 
zation’s “Top Ten Award.” This ci- 
tation pointed out the company’s 
“outstanding achievement in adver- 
tising to the farm market” and was 
judged to be one of the ten best ag- 
ricultural advertising campaigns of 
1960-61. 


NEW MILL OPERATING 

MAPLETON, IOWA—The new 
$112,000 mill at Mapleton is now in 
operation by the Farmers Co-op Oil 
Assn., according to mill manager 
Gale Polly. The pushbutton mill has 
facilities for grinding and mixing 
feed, cracking and rolling grain, 
warehousing and grain storage. The 
business also has a new 60 ft., 50 ton 
scale. 


Distributors in the Upper Midwest 
States for 
SMALL’S DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 
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MANEY BROS. 
MILL & BLEV. CO. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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USDA Examines Industry Trends 


WASHINGTON —If you want to 


though presumably many identified 


have a look at some extensive survey | operations as “retail.” 


details on structure and practices of 
the feed mixing industry, a copy of 
the survey report is yours for the 
asking. 


The mail survey was made by the 


Economic Research Service of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. It 
was designed to examine economic 
trends in the feed industry. 

The survey covered eight states, 
selected to represent different types 
of livestock and poultry production 
and different 
companies. Two thousand usable re- 
turns were used in making the analy- 
sis and report. 

In general, the survey tends to con- 
firm a number of practices, trends 
and developments which have been 
evident in the industry. For example, 
the report refers to developments in 
financing and in integration; and it 
notes that an increasing number of 
feed manufacturers and retailers are 
providing bulk delivery service, sell- 
ing direct, custom mixing and provid- 
ing grain bank services. 

Also, the survey indicates that 
there is a great deal of feed mixed 
in various types of industry estab- 
lishments, if one includes custom 
mixing as well as conventional manu- 


facturing of feed—possibly more than | 


has been assumed in some cases. 
However, there can be a good deal 
of duplication of tonnage when fig- 


ures for all types of manufacturing | 
and mixing establishments (many of | 


which use supplements manufactured 
elsewhere) are lumped together. 


Report Available 

(A copy of the 27-page survey re- 
port —called “The Changing Feed 
Mixing Industry—Practices in Select- 
ed States,” Marketing Research Re- 
port 506 is available free from the 
Office of Information, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D.C.) 

The states surveyed in the study 
were Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Colorado, 
California and Washington. Figures 
for each state on various aspects of 
feed mixing and selling are present- 
ed. 

The study apparently was designed 
primarily to cover feed mixing, but 
some of the respondents retail feed 
only and do not mix. The classifica- 
tions by functions as designated in 
the report were: Retail only, retail 
and mix, and mix only. It was not 
entirely clear how integrated opera- 
tions which feed much or all of their 
own feed to their own birds or ani- 
mals fit into the classifications, al- 


types of feed mixing | 
| compared with the approximately 40 


The survey forms were mailed out 
early in 1960, and the data are on 
1959 operations of the firms respond- 
ing. 

The report on the survey was pre- 
pared by agricultural economists 
Carl J. Vosloh, Jr., and the late Dr. 


| V. John Brensike, both well known 


to many in the industry. Dr. Bren- 
sike died last July. 

The survey respondents mixed 16,- 
777,000 tons of feed in 1959—which 
is a lot of mixed feed. This figure is 


million tons of manufactured feed re- 


| ported for the U.S. Also, state com- 


perisons were made between volume 
of mixed feed reported in the survey 
and volume of formula feed based on 
state regulatory or other reports. 

However, one should note that 
most official reports deal with regis- 
tered “manufactured” feeds and do 
not include custom-mixed feeds. With 
some livestock feeds, the proportion 
of manufactured supplement in the 
total custom mix can be quite small. 
(The USDA report lumped all mix- 
ing together and, as noted in the re- 
port, this can result in double count- 
ing of tonnage.) 

About 85% of the establishments 
surveyed were retailing feed—many 
in small volume. Seventy per cent of 
the establishments surveyed were 
feed mixers or manufacturers. The 
percentage who mixed varied widely 
—from 21% in Massachusetts to 89% 
in Indiana. 

Here are some of the points 
brought out in the survey report: 


RETAILING—Nearly two thirds of 
the “retailers” mixed feed at their 
establishments, with the percentage 
varying, as expected, among differ- 
ent states. The industry continues to 
have many small volume retailers, 
where feed presumably is just one 
part of an agricultural business. Be- 
tween 33 and 41% of the retail es- 
tablishments sold less than 500 tons 
of mixed feed per year. It appeared 
that once an establishment has ob- 
tained a retail volume of 3,500 tons 
a year, there is a strong tendency to 
install mixing facilities. 

Types of Feed—Reflecting commer- 
cialization and integration in poul- 
try, broiler feed tended to represent 
a larger proportion of mixed feeds 
sold by large retailers than by small 
retailers in some states, and large re- 
tailers in several states tended to 
sell a larger percentage of feed as 
some type of poultry feed than small 
retailers. 

Many small establishments retail 


NEW SALES OFFICE—Charles Bowman & Co. and Bowman Feed Products, 
Inc., celebrated the opening of their new sales office in New York’s Daily 
News Building with the signing of a continuing agreement with Philips 
Roxane, Inc., N.Y., for the distribution of their vitamin D products in the U.S. 
Seated with Mr. Bowman is Stephen R. Sills, Philips Roxane vice president. 
Standing, left to right, are Robert Callahan, manager, Philips Roxane inter- 
natienal division; Kenneth M. Walters, executive vice president, Bowman 
Feed Products, and John K. Pierce, executive vice president, Charles Bowman 


two or more brands of feed. 

Retail Practices — Establishments 
with full-time salesmen increased as 
annual retail volume increased. Also, 
retail mixers tended to use more 
salesmen than purely retail estab- 
lishments. . . . Percentage of sales 
volume delivered tended to increase 
with total volume. . . . Figures on 
proportion of sales to the five largest 
feeder customers indicated that most 
retailers, especially smaller ones, 
must retain a few large customers. 
“If small retailers lose these cus- 
tomers as farms increase in size or 
become integrated, or through fail- 
ure to keep up with feeders’ knowl- 
edge of nutrition, the nature of the 
industry could change drastically,” 
the report said. 

Integration and Credit — Feed re- 
tailers in every state used feeder con- 
tracts of some type, with use vary- 
ing from little to 100% of a firm’s 
volume. In areas of specialized pro- 
duction, integration with farm pro- 
duction may be the only way to ex- 
pand or retain volume, the report 
said. Percentage of retailers and re- 
tail-mixers involved in integration 
and contracts increased as volume in- 
creased. The feeder contracts ranged 
from conventional contract produc- 
tion to limited involvement. 

Most retailers said they did not 
wish to provide production credit, 
but many said they guaranteed pro- 
duction credit obtained from lending 
agencies. Nearly all retail dealers, 
whether or not providing production 
credit, did provide “short term” cred- 


it, with time of free credit varying. | 
a | ernment sales of feed grains at ad- 


(Turn to TRENDS, page 98) 


Central Soya Sells 
Three of Its Elevators 


CHICAGO—Purchase by Continen- 
tal Grain Co. of three elevator prop- 
erties from Central Soya, Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., has been announced here. 

The three properties include Cen- 
tral Soya’s 6 million bushel capacity 
Chicago grain elevator “A” and two 


smaller ones on the Illinois River, | 
one at Seneca, Ill., and the other at | 


Lockport, Ill., each having a 200,000 
bu. capacity. The smaller elevators 
had been serving as collection points 
for the large Chicago terminal plant. 

Confirmation of the transaction 
was concurred in by Michel P. Fri- 
bourg, president, Continental Grain 
Co., and Dale W. McMillen, presi- 
dent, Central Soya. 

Continental’s elevator capacity was 
raised to around 110 million bushels 
by the new acquisition. Continental 
will take over the acquired properties 
Jan. 2, it was stated. 

Mr. McMillen commented, ‘These 
facilities were acquired through the 
purchase of the Chemurgy facilities 
from the Glidden Co. last August. For 
Central Soya, the sale of these fine 
facilities will generate capital which, 
we believe, can be more advanta- 
geously used in our other operations.” 


Cooperative GLF 
Officers Reelected 


ITHACA, N.Y.— Officers of Coop- 
erative GLF Exchange, Ithaca, were 
reelected at an organization meeting 
of the board of directors. 

J. C. Corwith, Water Mill, N.Y., 
was reelected president and Clifford 
E. Snyder, Pittstown, N.J., was re- 
elected vice president. Both have 
been members of the board since 1932 
and each is in his ninth term of office. 

Employee officers renamed are Ed- 
mund H. Fallon, general manager; 
William J. Fields, treasurer; R. Bruce 
Gervan, secretary; George R. Pfann, 
general counsel, and Phil D. Stump, 
controller. 

GLF is a purchasing and market- 
ing cooperative with 117,000 members 
in New York, New Jersey and north- 
ern Pennsylvania. 


| council, 


USDA ENDS BROILER 
BUYING PROGRAM 


WASHINGTON—The US. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
the completion of a young chicken 
purchase program which began July 
19. 

The program ended with the Dec. 
7 announcement by the department 
of the purchase of 930,000 Ib. of 
frozen, cut-up young chickens with 
funds appropriated under the Nation- 
al School Lunch Act. Prices paid for 
broilers in this final purchase ranged 
from 28.85 to 31.50¢ Ib., according to 
the department. 

USDA noted that total purchases 
under the program amount to 37,650,- 
000 Ib., at an approximate cost of 
$10,912,000. 


Nulaid Purchases 


Broiler Operation 


SANTA ROSA, CAL.—Nulaid 
Farmers Assn., San Leandro, large 
poultry and feed cooperative, has 
purchased the Cal-Bit Broiler busi- 
ness from Bennett Valley Feed Co. 
in Santa Rosa. 

This is one of the largest broiler 
operations in northern California. 


Government Sale of 


Feed Grains Discussed 


FT. WORTH—Leaders of the grain 
trade from Oklahoma, Texas, New 


| Mexico and the Texas Panhandle met 


in Ft. Worth Dec. 15 to discuss gov- 


ministratively determined prices. 
The Southwest Grain Council, 


| which is composed of grain and feed 

trade associations from these areas, 
| organized the meeting, which was 
| open to all grain and feed people. 


Truitt Kennedy, president of the 
said prior to the meeting: 
“The grain trade in the Southwest 
cannot corpete with non-economic 
pricing of grain by the government, 
and is being virtually blocked out of 
its historic business of buying and 
selling grain sorghums as a result of 
some of the provisions of the feed 
grains bill.” 

He added, “We are not in any 
sense questioning, at this conference, 
the right or the propriety of the gov- 
ernment’s loan to farmers. We are 
simply hearing protests on the prac- 
tice of a government agency in tak- 
ing over the traditional functions of 
privately owned business.” 

Since the program is extended 
through 1962, the conference was de- 
signed to give members of the trade 
an opportunity to comment, or to rec- 
ommend what, if any, action should 
be taken, it was stated. 


Methyl Esters Cleared 


As Source of Fat 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Drug Administration has issued a 
food additive order clearing use of 
methyl esters of higher fatty acids 
as a source of fat in animal feeds. 
The action was on a petition filed by 
Emery Industries, Inc., Cincinnati. 

The order cleared use of a product 
which is “manufactured by reaction 
of methyl alcohol with vegetable oil 
or tallow and consists of not less 
than 70% methyl esters of the fol- 
lowing straight-chain monocarboxyl- 
ic acids: myristie acid, palmitic acid, 
stearic acid, oleic acid and linoleic 
acid, and lesser amounts of the asso- 
ciated acid esters.” 

The order specifies that the prod- 
uct must meet these specifications: 
free methy! alcohol not to exceed 150 
parts per million; unsaponifiable mat- 
ter not to exceed 2%; free of chick- 
edema or other toxic factor. 

The order also states that the new 
chick-edema factor bioassay method 
adopted by the Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists shall be used. 


| 
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TURKEY OUTPUT 


(Continued from page 1) 


the board of the American Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn., analyzed some of 
the longer range agricultural and 
feed industry trends and in addition 
provided a look at the prospective 
feed demand and supply situation for 
1962. 


His talk was one of several 
which dealt with major industry 
trends, developments and problems. 


(Some of the others will be reviewed 
later.) 

In general, Mr. McNeal said, ade- 
quate supplies of grains and ingredi- 
ents, increased numbers of livestock 
units and reasonably favorable prices 
for most classes of livestock would 
indicate that 1962 should be a year 
of increased opportunities and growth 
for the feed industry. 

Here are some of his predictions 


and comments on the livestock and 
feed situation for 1962: 
Hogs—The 1961 spring pig crop, 


now going to market, was up 7%. 
The fall crop is probably up about 
3%. An increase in next spring’s crop 
of 2 to 4% over last year seems like- 
ly. 

The shift in recent years to heavier 
farrowing in the fall months relative 
to spring has reduced seasonal fluc- 
tuations in hog prices. Unless the 
spring pig crop next year is signifi- 
cantly more than 3% above the 1961 
spring crop, hog prices should remain 
relatively favorable. A range between 
about $14 at the low time next win- 
ter and roughly $18 at the high time 
would seem reasonable based on 
probable supply and demand factors. 

Cattle — Cattle slaughter during 
1962 will probably be up about 3 to 
5% from this year. Total beef pro- 
duction may be up slightly less than 
this due to the prospect of cattle be- 
ing marketed at somewhat lighter 
weights. There is little to indicate 
any big change in cattle prices in 
1962 

Eggs—Since July, chick hatch for 
laying flock replacements has been up 
sharply from year-ago levels. The Oc- 
tober hatch was 43% above a year 
ago and eggs in incubators on Nov. 1 
would indicate a hatch of 30% or 
more above November of a year ago 
These large increases in the hatch 
in the “off season” probably reflect 
a great commercialization of the lay- 
ing flock. While numbers of potential 
layers are presently very close to 
year-ago levels, they will be increas- 
ing relative to the previous year in 
the spring. These increases probably 
mean that prices received by farmers 
for eggs during calendar year 1962 
will average significantly below prices 
received during calendar year 1961. 
The big hazard in eggs next year is 
that producers may expand their re- 
placement numbers through the 
spring months relative to last year. 
This could result in very depressed 
prices next fall. This should be 
watched closely during the February- 
June heavy hatching period. 

Turkeys—It appears likely that 
producers will report on Jan. 1 that 
they intend to raise fewer turkeys in 
1962 than in 1961. If the free market 
determines the actual number raised 
next year, turkey production will per- 
haps be down 5 to 10% from 1961 
figures 


Because of a big carryover of stor- 
age stocks next fall, a crop of this 
size in 1962 would result in about the 
same total supply of turkey meat in 
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1962 as was available in 1961. How- | 
ever, marketings during the last half | 


of the year would be smaller and thus 
should allow some price improvement 
as compared with this year. A bigger 


reduction than 10% would appear to | 
be needed to get prices back to really | 
profitable levels. Even though time is | 


running out, it is possible that some 
kind of turkey marketing order will 


be placed in effect for the 1962 tur- | 


key crop. This would change the out- 
look. It is quite possible, however, 
that the reduction in numbers mar- 
keted would not actually be any 


greater or even as great as would 


occur with such an order. 
Soybean Meal—Soybean production 


in the U.S. is up 142,000,000 bu., or | 


25% from last year. Despite this big 
crop, the movement from farms has 
been slow and prices have generally 
held at or above local support levels. 
These beans will be available later 


in the year, however, and it looks like | 


there will be a sizeable carryover of 
beans next fall. Crushing is expected 


to be heavy through the year, which | 
will result in big supplies of soybean | 


meal. 
While price forecasting in this field 


| is extremely hazardous, it seems a 
reasonable conclusion that the price | 


range for soybean meal during the 
balance of the crop year may be 
mostly in the $50 to $70 range as 
compared with about a $43 to $80 
range in 1960-61. 


Corn—Corn production this year is | 


estimated at 3,549,000,000 bu., or 9% 


less than last year. The total supply | 


available for 1961-62 will be about 
5,548,000,000 bu., or only 2% 


than was available last year. 


less | 


The 1961 calendar year high for | 


No. 2 yellow corn at Chicago was 
$1.19 bu., and the low was $1.04 bu. 


| The 1962 range will probably be from 
| 5 to 15 or 20% higher, with govern- | 


ment selling policies being an impor- 
tant factor in determining both level 
and the timing of price moves. 
Demand to Increase 
As part of his discussion of trends, 


Mr. McNeal cited livestock and feed | 


crop production trends in the east 
north central states (including Michi- 
gan) to show that there will con- 


tinue to be a growing demand for | 


purchased feeds in the area. 


He showed how both livestock pro- | 


duction and grain production have 
grown the past 20 years. And he said 


that with such a balanced situation | 


between feed supplies and feed de- 
mand, there is not much chance that 
big commercial farming operations 
will be the predominant factor in the 
agricultural economy. Rather, it 
would indicate an increasing sized 
family farming operation, and this 
means there will continue to be a 
growing market for purchased feeds 
to provide a balanced ration. 


—_ 


Norman Peters Dies 


MODESTO, CAL.—Norman Peters | 


of the Milk Producers Assn. of Mo- 
desto, one of the large dairy feed 
manufacturers in the San Joaquin 
Valley, died recently. Mr. Peters was 
manager of the producers’ service di- 
vision. 


Commercial Flock Has 


CONESTOGA, PA.—A commercial 
broiler grower has produced a flock 
of birds which averaged about 4 Ib. 
with a feed conversion of less than 
2 lb. of feed per pound of bird. The 
results were described as “the first 
breakthrough of a major growth and 
feed conversion goal set by the poul- 
try industry for commercial broiler 
production.” 

The grower was Harold Miller of 
Conestoga, and the flock was 1,700 
Hubbard Barred Silver Cross cock- 
erels. 


Mark Hess, contract production 


1-for-2 Conversion 


| manager for the Pennsylvania Farm 


Bureau Cooperative Assn., who 
checked and verified the records, said 
that the less than 2-lb. feed conver- 
sion mark has been reached experi- 


mentally with small numbers of birds | 
but that the Miller results were the | 


first 

flock. 
The cockerels were grown for eight 

weeks. When they were sold and 


reported with a commercial 


weighed, they averaged 4.01 Ib., and | 


feed conversion was shown to be 1.98 

Mr. Miller, who hand-fed the birds 
throughout, 
1,700 broilers started—about 99%. 


marketed 1,680 of the | 


CHICAGO—A public service film, 
“The Dynamics of Animal Agricul- 
ture,” was premiered in Chicago Dec. 
13 by the agricultural division of 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York. 

More than 100 midwestern agricul- 
tural leaders from industry, govern- 
ment and the college research and 
extension work attended the presen- 
tation of the film at a luncheon at 
the Sheraton-Chicago Hotel. 

The 16 mm. film, a full sound and 
color production running 26 minutes, 
deals with the vastness and strength 
of animal agriculture in the U.S., and 
directly relates the human and indus- 
trial as well rural resources of 
the nation to the physical and eco- 
nomic well-being of the American 
people. 

A premier showing of the film— 
which is planned to give Americans in 
all walks of life a colorful, exciting 
look at U.S. animal agriculture and 
how it affects them individually—also 
was held earlier in Washington. 

This showing was attended by legis- 
lators, government officials and busi- 
nessmen. 

Commenting on the new film, J. J. 
Thompson, vice president of Pfizer 
and general manager of the agricul- 
tural division, remarked, “Many peo- 
ple in America today are unaware of 
the impact animal agriculture, a 
multi-billion dollar industry, has on 
the lives and daily pursuits of each 
and every one of us. This film tells 
of the many significant contributions 
this highly industrialized segment of 
our economy makes to our way of 
life.” 


as 


Production 
Two years in the making, “The 
Dynamics of Animal Agriculture” 
was a cooperative effort of farmers, 
farm groups and some 12 agri-indus- 
tries who contributed their manpower 


and facilities in cooperating with 
Pfizer and the film producer, Star 
Information Films, Plainfield, N.J. 


Footage for the new film was taken 
in 16 states, and some 20,000 miles of 
travel were involved in its produc- 
tion, according to Pfizer spokesmen. 

“The remarkable ability of one 
man on the land to feed 28 other 
men and women and sustain their 
energies for other non-agricultural 
professions in America provides the 
background for the film’s central 
theme,” said company spokesmen in 
their summary of the new film. 


The film highlights what animal 
agriculture means in a dynamic 
American society, namely (1) a 


source of high quality food support- 
ing a high degree of productive work; 
(2) a catalyst for the progressive de- 
velopment of American industries 
and (3) a growing industrial giant, 
underlying a nation’s strength 
through its release of more people 
from agriculture to do other jobs vi- 
tal to the continued prosperity of the 
economy. 

The new Pfizer film is the second 
in a series of public service produc- 
tions on pertinent subjects in agri- 
culture. The first was “Dynamic Ca- 
reers Through Agriculture,” a film 
describing how new techniques have 
revolutionized the nation’s largest in- 
dustry and how this change has cre- 
ated thousands of new opportunities 
for American youth. 

Prints of “The Dynamics of Ani- 
mal Agriculture” soon will be avail- 


ee 
CENTENNIAL RECOGNITION— 
Orville L. Freeman, secretary of agri- 
culture, is pictured accepting a plaque 
in recognition of the centennial an- 
niversary of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture during a movie premiere 
at the Statler Hilton Hotel, Wash- 
ington. Hugh O. Dermody, assistant 
general manager, agricultural divi- 
sion, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New 
York, made the presentation. Mr. 
Freeman and other USDA officials 
previewed Pfizer’s movie, “The Dy- 
namics of Animal Agriculture.” The 
plaque dedicates the film to the cen- 


| tennial observance. 


able on a free-loan basis from the 


| Farm Film Foundation, Washington, 


D.C. The same film distributor is 
currently making the first “Careers” 
film available under the same ar- 
rangement. 

It was pointed out in the premier 
showing that the “dynamics of ani- 
mal agriculture’ mean that invest- 
ment of millions of dollars in private 
and public research and greatly in- 
creased farm investment have 


| brought tremendous gains in agricul- 


tural productivity and in the eco- 
nomical production of meat, milk and 
eggs, with consumer buying power 
in terms of meat per hour of. labor 
up as much as 155% compared with 


| 20 years ago. 


Agriculture by 1970 

Dr. Earl L. Butz, dean of agricul- 
ture, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind., gave an address at the premier 
showing in which he said agricultural 
advancements in the 1960’s will be 
even greater than they were in the 
1950's. 

“One worker on farms now feeds 
and clothes himself and 27 others,” 
Dr. Butz said. “This ratio has trebled 
in the last generation. By 1970 fewer 
workers on our farms than now will 
be feeding 215 million Americans— 
30 million more than now.” 

Dr. Butz said that in 1970 “one 
farm worker will feed and clothe 
about 50 other people—better than 
ever before in history.” He also said 
that “only about 7% of our total 
population will be members of farm 
families in 1970.” This, he pointed 
out, contrasts with 10% now and 


over 25% a generation ago. 


“By 1970, we'll have a fifth fewer 
farms than now, just as we now have 
about one fifth fewer than 10 years 
ago,” he added. 
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Oakley M. Ray, the AFMA official | 
testifying, said his appearance at the | 


final session of a series of hearings 
scheduled by the U.S. Department of 


Agriculture was “to attempt to con- | 
structively and objectively point out | 
some problem areas that need further | 


analysis and consideration by the 
secretary of agriculture in all seg- 
ments of the turkey industry.” 

AFMA members, he said, account 
for approximately 75% of the nation’s 
total production of manufactured feed 
for livestock and poultry 
industry is an important segment of 
the turkey industry,” Mr. Ray testi- 
fied from a prepared statement in be- 
half of AFMA. “As a service industry 
our welfare is dependent upon a 
stable and prosperous livestock and 
poultry industry.” 

Points to Consider 


The following points, the AFMA 
statement said, are among those 


“The feed 


which warrant further consideration: | 


“1. The proposed hatching egg mar- 
keting order would limit the supply 
of poults. Decreased supply and in- 
creased demand would cause poult 
costs to increase to a level which 
would likely offset much of the ex- 
pected gain from higher turkey 
prices. 

“2. If the hatching egg order is to 
be satisfactory to producers, we be- 
lieve a formal or informal quota sys- 
tem must be developed for each tur- 
key producer. Under such a system, 
hatcheries would be permitted to sell 
poults only to producers with a quota. 
Otherwise a hatchery would be faced 
with the task of deciding which of 
several producers would receive a 
limited supply of poults. If hatcheries 
are permitted to decide which pro- 
ducers will receive poults, the temp- 
tation will exist to sell to favorite 


customers and/or to grow out more 


of their own poults. This could easily 
mean some producers would be unable 
to obtain poults. Producers will not 
be willing for hatcheries 
such vital decisions. 

“3. If hatching egg orders are used 


over a period of years, quality of 


poults is likely to deteriorate. It ap- 


pears likely hatcheries would be able 


to sell their entire quota of poults 
almost regardless of quality, and that 
there would be little incentive 


ts make 


to 


carry on programs required to main- 
tain and improve quality. 
Pounds, Not Numbers 

“4. We believe that any turkey 
quotas which are developed should be 
in pounds instead of birds, since pro- 
ducers are likely to feed most turkeys 
to heavier weights when higher prices 
are in prospect. 

“5. The proposed orders would en- 
courage more farmers to market live 
and/or dressed turkeys direct to con- 
sumers in an attempt to circumvent 
the program. ... Some turkey grow- 
ers would also be encouraged to hatch 
their own poults. 

“6. It appears that most of the sup- 
ply control would have to take place 
at the hatchery or producer level, 
because the cost of set-aside turkey 
at the processor level would soon off- 
set the gains that might be made 
from higher prices per pound for the 
remainder of the crop. ... By the 
time storage and transportation costs 
of set-aside turkeys were deducted, 


the net amount received per pound | 


would often be small. Thus, it appears 
likely that the cost of the processor 
set-aside would be so high that most 
of the production control must come 


at the producer or hatchery level if | 


the producer is to benefit. 


Costs of Program 

“7. Some of the increase in con- 
sumer turkey prices would be re- 
quired to cover the increased costs of 
the marketing order programs... . 

“8. The advisability of granting a 
third federal agency authority to de- 
termine what constitutes unfair trade 
practices seems questionable. The de- 
partment of agriculture does not spe- 
cialize in this area, and both the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and the de- 
partment of justice are already in 
this field. 

‘9. We believe that the proposed 
marketing orders should provide for 
a producer referendum each year so 
that producers would be guaranteed 
the opportunity to reject the market- 
ing orders at any time they became 
unsatisfactory. 

“10. If the marketing orders are 
approved, we recommend that the ad- 
ministrative committee and the sec- 
retary limit the supply control to 
modest adjustments. We believe there 
are several reasons why it is not in 
the best interest of the turkey indus- 
try to restrict supply to the point 
where turkey prices will be increased 


sharply.” 


whether it's 
ROLLING or GRINDING 


W-W Roller Mills and Hammermills 
are the choice of those who want the FINEST 


W-W Roller Mills are built to last a life- 
time... have every feature demanded 
by big mill operators. Accurate single- 
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process more capacity of feed per 
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ments more efficiently with less power. 
Special heat-treated hammers, hard- 
surfaced with Tungston carbide — 
always maintain cutting edge. Quality 
construction for long, trouble-free serv- 
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$154 to $2,183.98.* 
* All prices f.0. b. Wichita 
Attractive time-payment plan available. 
2957 N. MARKET 
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WICHITA 19, KANSAS 
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Marketing Orders 
Hottest Topic at 
APHF Conventions 


KANSAS CITY — The American 
Poultry & Hatchery Federation has 
put the wraps on a series of three 
“Quickie” conventions, with market- 
ing orders emerging as the hottest 
topic at all three. 

Proposed turkey orders and possi- 
ble broiler orders claimed the spot- 
light in private discussions as well 
as, more formally, in clinics on the 
subject held at each convention. 

Poultrymen at all three gatherings 
expressed disappointment at the ab- 
sence of Dr. James Ralph, assistant 
secretary, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Dr. Ralph had been scheduled 
to present information on marketing 
orders and to answer questions during 
the clinic sessions. 

He reported having to cancel his 
appearance at the Las Vegas meet- 
ing Dec. 1-2 because of a conflict with 
another meeting; he was said to have 
missed a plane in Denver which would 
have taken him to the Kansas City 
convention, held Dec. 6-7, which was 
attended by more than 300 Midwest 
poultrymen. He then was called to 
Washington because of a family ill- 
ness at the time of the New York 
convention, Dec. 8-9. The latter was 
attended by more than 100 poultry- 
men from 15 Seaboard states. 

Don Turnbull, executive secretary, 
APHF’, moderated a panel discussion 
on orders at the Kansas City meeting 
(Feedstuffs, Dec. 9, page 1). Dr. Lin- 
ley Juers, staff economist, USDA, 
who was to have shared clinic duties 
with Dr. Ralph at the Eastern meet- 
ting, carried on alone. Richard Am- 
mon, managing director, NEPPCO, 
and Ray Firestone, APHF president, 
posed questions to Dr. Juers. 

Sentiment at the Midwestern 
“Quickie” was reported to be gener- 
ally opposed to marketing orders, with 
the trade said to be fearful that orders 
would work to the advantage of the 
commercial egg and broiler interests, 
and that they would tend to “freeze” 
the Midwestern industry at its pres- 
ent small farm flock level. 


Announce Sow’s Milk 
Replacer for SPF Pigs 


NEW YORK—A sow’s milk replac- 
er for specific pathogen free pigs has 
been announced by the feed supple- 
ment division of the Borden Special 
Products Co., New York. 

Called “Borden's SPF-lac,” the new 
product can be used in laboratories 
where SPF programs are being con- 
ducted, as well as for farm applica- 
tion for orphaned piglets or for lit- 
ters of sows which don’t have suffi- 
cient milk to feed their young, ac- 
cording to Richard G. Sanders, sales 
and marketing director for the divi- 
sion. 

The milk replacer is for use during 
the isolation period in the lives of 
the SPF pigiets. Mr. Sanders said 
SPF-lac is a sterile product, in liquid 
form, composed entirely of human- 
grade ingredients. The product is 
ready to use right from the can so 
that neither additional mixing nor 
further sterilization is required. It 
may be stored at room temperature, 
and is packed in 15% oz. cans, 12 
cans to a case. 

Mr. Sanders said SPF-lac was de- 
veloped at Borden’s national research 
laboratory and test farm, Elgin, IIL, 
and was successfully tested by a lead- 
ing university. 

Under the SPF program, disease- 
free pigs are obtained from good 
breeding stock by hysterectomy, 
reared in isolation units and brooders 
until they are four weeks old, and 
then allowed to mature under normal 
rearing conditions on farms from 
which all other swine have been re- 
moved. 


Broiler Egg Set 
Under Year Ago 


SALISBURY, MD.—The 42,844,- 
000 broiler eggs set in 22 important 
producing states last week amounted 
to a gain of 2% over the previous 
week, but 5% under the correspond- 
ing week a year earlier. 

Settings were down from the pre- 
vious week in 15 of the 22 states. 
States for which sizeable increases 
were reported include North Caro- 
lina, Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
Alabama. 

Broiler chick placements in the 22 
top states last week totaled 32,162,- 
000. This was 8% above the previous 
week and 4% above the correspond- 
ing week a year earlier. States for 
which appreciable increases were re- 
ported included Maryland, Alabama 
and Georgia. 


DELMARVA 


(Continued from page 4) 


the profits. The going price for chicks 
has been from 9 to 9%¢ lately. Un- 
der this share, contract hatcheries 
have received, in some cases, about 
2¢ less than the going price. 

The spokesman for this firm said 
he had not had difficulty getting 
chicks. Apparently there have been 
so many chicks available that hatch- 
eries were willing to gamble on this 
extra business. 

Under the share contract, the broil- 
er grower has an opportunity to make 
more money than with other con- 
tracts when prices go higher. 

Now concerning the hatcheries in 
Delmarva, how have they been mak- 
ing out? At least five of the large 
integrated broiler contractors have 
their own hatcheries. Most of the 
other independents have found a 
“home.” They are tied in with broiler 
contractors with some kind of special 
deal. It is a matter of “scratching 
each other’s back.” For example, one 
firm is looking out for the economy 
of its hatcheries as long as feed from 
the contractor’s mill is fed to laying 
flocks. 

No large integrated broiler con- 
tractors have gone out of business. 
However, there have been a few con- 
tractors who have no facilities of 
their own (mill or hatchery) who 
have given up. Another contractor 
with a million birds on contract is 
closing its mill and merging with an- 
other milling firm. 

How About the Grower? 

Now what about the broiler grow- 
er? In general, broiler contracts have 
guaranteed $40, $50 and, in some 
cases, $60 per thousand. Good grow- 
ers have weathered the storm in good 
shape. They have been so valuable to 
contractors that the contractors 
would do practically anything to keep 
them. For this reason the $60 guar- 
antee still exists, even though the 
contractor has taken a beating. 

Inefficient growers haven’t done so 
well. Contractors have dropped them 
and there has been no other contrac- 
tor who would take them. However, 
there are only a few of these around. 

The price of broilers went up to 
18¢ the other day. And that same day 
an advertisement asking for broiler 
growers appeared in the local paper. 
Maybe this contractor will put some 
of the inefficient growers back in 
business. 

About the future, one industry 
spokesman said that the present good 
prices are wonderful, he just hopes 
they will continue. But looking at the 
future supply of eggs (according to 
the pullets tested to go into produc- 
tion) there will be an abundance of 
hatching eggs. And you know the re- 
sults. 


FEED MILL OPEN HOUSE 
MINNESOTA LAKE, MINN.—The 
Minnesota Lake Farmers Co-op Ele- 
vator Assn. held open house at its 
new feed mill. 
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... BRINGS NEW SALES ENTHUSIASM TO YOUR PIG 
CREEP, STARTER, AND GROWER FEEDS 


Your Brand Pig Feeds will enjoy a new surge of interest from 
feeders who are always looking for the latest nutritional ad- 
vancements for their hog operations. A NEW BOOST from 
PIG Y-Z can supply the extra selling power that will rocket 
your hog feed tonnage up where it belongs. 


PIG Y-Z supplies a combination of vitamins, trace minerals, 
and bacterial fermentation products that improve results by 
helping turn baby pigs into strong, profit-making investments. 


ULTRA-LIFE HAS THE PROGRAM 
FOR FEED MANUFACTURERS ! 


PIG Y-Z Advertising Materials, including leaflets, posters, 
direct mail pieces, and newspaper ad mats for your use. 


LABORATORY SERVICES, providing all the analysis service 
and research findings needed to put your feeds ahead of the 


field. 


NUTRITIONISTS experienced in building feeds you can de- 
pend on, invite you to use their services for increasing feed 
sales volume. 


x 
} ULTRA-LIFE LABORATORIES, INC. 
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SALES TRAINING of your employees is another important 
ingredient of the Ultra-Life Program. You'll see the difference 
in your sales organization when scientific feed sales principles 
are applied to increase your tonnage. 

START THE COUNTDOWN NOW— inquire today. We'll 
show you how the Ultra-Life Program and modern Ultra-Life 
Fortification Products work hand-in-hand to build better feeds 
and MORE SALES. You'll be glad you took the time NOW 


to build tomorrow's feed sales. 


East St. Louis, Illinois 


| i 
Yes, we’re interested in PIG Y-Z and the Ultra- ! 

: Life Hog Program. | 

' 

' 


LABORATORIES, INCe 
Main Office and Plant, East St. Louis, Illinois, USAe 


One of the Country's Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Vitamin and Trace Mineral Products 
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Part 2—Ruminants 


A Summary of Selected Papers Presented at the 
American Society of Animal Production Meetings 


@ Vitamin A 


@ Additives © Physical Form of Ration 
@ Levels of Roughage 


@ Protein 


One of the largest groups in at- 
tendance at any of the sectional 
meetings of the two-day 


American | 


Society of Animal Production meet- | 


ings was the group which attended 
and participated in the sectional 


meeting devoted to vitamin A for ru- | 


minants—predominantly beef cattle. 
Vitamin A was the first vitamin to 
be discovered some fifty years ago 
and interest in it has been shelved 
for several decades due to the flurry 
to identify a whole host of other vita- 


mins. However, too many field con- | 


@ Nitrates and Niftrites 


By Dr. T. W. Perry 
Purdue University 


ditions plus isolated university ex- 
periment stations have hinted at typ- 
ical vitamin A deficiency symptoms 
to let the subject of vitamin A lay 
idle any longer. During the past two 
years many university stations have 
re-opened the subject of vitamin A 
for beef cattle in order to re-estab- 
lish vitamin A requirements as well 
as to determine what may be hinder- 
ing the ability of fattening cattle to 
convert carotene to vitamin A. 
20,000 UNITS OF A DAILY—Pur- 
due research data was reported in 


@ Vitamin A and Thyroid 
@ Heat-Processed Rations 


@ Enzymes 


@ Minerals 


which varying levels of supplemental 
vitamin A were fed to fattening beef 
steers in drylot. A ration commonly 
used in the Corn Belt was used to 
produce typical vitamin A deficiency 
symptoms; it consisted of ground ear 
corn and soybean oil meal. These two 
ingredients were mixed together in 
a ratio of 8 parts ground ear corn 
to 1 part of soybean oil meal, plus 
minerals. One half of the steers were 
fed 10% of sun cured alfalfa meal in 
place of 10% of corn cobs of the con- 
trol ration. Steer calves fed the ra- 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: This is the 
second of two articles summarizing 
selected papers presented at the an- 
nual meetings of the American Soci- 
ety of Animal Production in Chi- 
cago. In this article, Dr. T. W. Per- 
ry, animal scientist at Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind., reviews and 
comments on: papers dealing with 
ruminant nutrition research. Nutri- 
tionists and other feed men will find 
the review helpful in bringing them- 
selves up to date on some of the 
latest livestock nutrition develop- 
ments. Swine nutrition papers were 
reviewed in the Dec. 9 issue of 
Feedstuffs. 


tion without alfalfa showed a highly 
significant increase in daily gain (1.82 
Ib. vs. 2.18 lb. per day) from a sup- 
plemental intake of 10,000 LU. of 
vitamin A per day. Steers fed 20,000 
I.U. showed no additional boost in 
gain over those fed 10,000 I.U. Higher 
levels of 30,000, 40,000 or 50,000 I.U. 
were without additional benefit over 
the 20,000 level. When sun cured al- 
falfa made up 10% of the ration, 
daily gain data indicated 10,000 I.U. 
level was optimum but the blood 
plasma picture, liver storage and 
daily feed consumption indicated 20,- 
000 I.U. per day was the optimum fig- 
ure. 

Very definite vitamin A deficiency 
symptoms were manifested in those 
fed no supplemental vitamin A. Night 
blindness was observed when such 
cattle were driven in the early morn- 
ing heurs. Looseness in the shoulders, 
enlargement of the brisket and par- 
tial paralyzing of the hind quarters 
were observed in the deficient ani- 
mals. 


VITAMIN A EVERY DAY?—Ko- 
lari (Minnesota) investigated the 
possibility of “loading” up cattle with 
vitamin A to carry them over periods 
when supplemental vitamin A was 
not available. Three experiments were 
conducted in which 100,000 units of 
vitamin A was fed per head, daily, 
for five days, either at the start of 
the feedlot period or else both at the 
start and then again part way 
through the feeding period. No con- 
sistent benefit in terms of increased 
gain was shown by this method of ad- 
ministering vitamin A. 

Comment — Perhaps even though 
cattle can store vitamin A for quite 
some time, a daily supply of the vita- 
min is needed for optimum perform- 
ance. 


NITRATES AND NITRITES IN- 
TERFERE — South Dakota research 
(Weichenthal) was designed to de- 
termine the effect of feeding 1% so- 
dium nitrate to yearling beef steers. 
The feeding of sodium nitrate re- 
duced feed consumption and weight 
gains, and this effect was apparently 
not alleviated by the feeding of soy- 
bean meal or vitamin A, or a combi- 
nation of the two, along with the ni- 
trate. Hale, however (Arizona), 
showed that the addition of 1% po- 
tassium nitrate tended to speed up 
the depletion of liver vitamin A of 
cattle fed a low carotene ration. A 
similar speed up in the depletion of 
liver vitamin A resulted from the 
feeding of a higher concentrate ra- 
tion (71% TDN vs. 54% TDN). Both 
concentrate level and nitrate addi- 
tion reduced feed intake. 

Grainger (Monsanto) fed a vitamin 
A-free and carotene-free ration to 
yearling steers to determine factors 
which hastened the depletion of liver 
vitamin A stores. The steers reported 
on had been injected intramuscularly 
with 1 million units of vitamin A at 
the start of the trial. Increasing the 
dietary protein level (11% to 19%) 
or increasing the energy level of the 
ration hastened vitamin A depletion 
from the liver. However, the feeding 
of a small amount of the antioxidant 
Santoquin significantly reduced vita- 
min A liver loss. 

ILLINOIS REPORTS ON NI- 
TRATES—lIllinois workers presented 
three papers concerned with silages 
and with nitrates on animal perform- 
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ance. Smith reported on silage feed- 
ing work in which various types of 
Silages were fed. Cattle fed dwarf 
corn silage had over twice as much 
liver storage of vitamin A as those 
fed regular corn silage. His work 
showed that many typical rations 
that should contain “enough” caro- 
tene resulted in rather low stores of 
vitamin A. Jordan demonstrated that 
the level of nitrates in silages could 
be affected by the level of nitrogen 
fertilizer applied to the crops. Liver 
vitamin A levels after 88 days were 
lower in cattle fed the silage made 
from the more highly fertilized fields. 
However, Breniman showed there 
were a variety of factors which influ- 
enced the level of nitrates in the har- 
vested crops. Of course, the level of 
fertilization affected level of nitrate 
in the plants, but such other factors 
as time of day, level of moisture and 
whether it was sunny or shady—level 
of nitrates was higher cn a sunny day 
than on a shady day—also had their 
effect. 

Comment — There appears to be 
some relationship between the level 
of nitrates present in feedstuffs and 
the ability of cattle to convert un- 
usable carotene into usable vitamin 
A. This relationship is not too clear, 
but it seems to play quite an impor- 
tant part in vitamin A nutrition. Un- 
til the complex pattern is learned, 
nutritionists have little choice but 
to recommend the addition of approx- 
imately 20,000 I.U. of vitamin A per 


head daily to growing and fattening | 


rations for beef cattle. 


VITAMIN A AND THYROID?— | 


Burroughs (Iowa) reported data 


which indicated a goitrogen, methi- | 
mazole, was of benefit most in the | 


absence of adequate vitamin A. In 
other words, when a ration low in 


vitamin A was fed, most growth re- | 


sponse was obtained by the feeding 
of 15 to 20 mg. of methimazole per 


pound of ration—but only for a peri- | 
od of two or three months. When | 
adequate levels of vitamin A were | 
fed either no effect or negative effect | 


was obtained from feeding methima- 
zole. He also reported that the feed- 


ing of a small amount of thyropro- | 


tein (1 to 4 mg./lb.) appeared to en- 
hance the effect of methimazole in a 
vitamin A deficient ration. 

FEED ADDITIVES—tThe area of 
feed additives continues to be just 
as popular in beef cattle and sheep 
research as for swine. The lure that 


some additive—or group of additives | 


—can provide the magic stimulus 
needed for consistently improved per- 
formance of meat animals continues 
to stimulate research scientists. 

Jordan (Minnesota) reported re- 
sults from investigating the antibi- 
otic Virginiamycin for both feeder 
lambs and suckling lambs. The re- 
sults of the first trial with feeder 
lambs resulted in significantly in- 
creased gains from either 18.5 or 37 
mg. of the antibiotic per lamb daily. 
However, a replication of this re- 
search with another group of feeder 
lambs plus two trials with suckling 
lambs failed to show any benefit from 
the addition of Virginiamycin to the 
control ration. 

Hormone implants of either thy- 


feeding trials. However, in one ex- 
periment increases in gain were ob- 
tained by feeding 3.5, 7.0 or 14.0 gm. 
per day of the spray dried erythro- 
mycin spent broth to cattle that had 
been implanted with diethylstilbes- 
trol. In another experiment the above 
additive was without effect. 

The effect of implanted stilbestrol 
and fed chlortetracycline was inves- 
tigated in research reported by Bar- 
rick (North Carolina). The average 
daily gain of diethylstilbestrol-im- 
planted steers in five trials was 2.58 
lb., representing a 22% increase. 
These trials were conducted with fat- 
tening steers self-fed corn containing 
10% fat, on pasture. The effects of 
the use of diethylstilbestrol implants 
on carcass characteristics were not 
marked and were not consistent from 
trial to trial. In all trials, the use of 
chlortetracycline resulted in some in- 
crease in daily gain and a slightly 
higher degree of finish, as measured 
by such characteristics as marbling, 
grades and percent of fat in the rib 
section. 


Ogilvie (Wisconsin) presented data 
which showed the carcasses from 
steers fed diethylstilbestrol contained 
more protein and water and less fat 
than carcasses from steers that did 
not receive the hormone. The use of 
the hormone had significantly in- 
creased the rate of gain of the ani- 
mals checked. As another part of the 
study, the effect of a low protein 
(8.8%) was compared with that of 
a high protein ration (14.4%). Per- 
cent of protein had little effect on 
gain, but carcasses from the steers 
fed the low protein ration had more 
moisture and less fat than those fed 
the higher protein ration. 

Kuhlman (Oklahoma) used as high 
as six 30 mg. implanted pellets of 
sodium-L-thyroxine in nursing beef 
cows to determine the effect on milk 
production and weight gains of calves 
nursing the cows. In one trial milk 
production of the implanted group in- 
creased 17% at two weeks after im- 
plantation while milk production in 
the control group had declined slight- 
ly. However, this advantage for the 
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implanted group had disappeared at 
the next two check intervals. The im- 
planted group showed less gains than 
the control during the first month, 
but from then on gains were similar. 
Calves nursing the implanted cows 
gained slightly more. When ‘calves 
were implanted with thyroxine, an 
initial shock was indicated by de- 
pressed gains for a period after the 
treatment. 


PROTEIN FOR BEEF CATTLE— 
Protein and energy relationship for 
beef cattle came in for its share of 
discussion. Zimmerman (Illinois) re- 
ported on studies in which two fairly 
close levels of energy (68 and 75% 
TDN) and two energy-protein ratios 
(5.9 and 7.2 TDN per pound crude 
protein) were compared. The energy 
level was changed by changing the 
ratio of corn silage and corn; the en- 
ergy-protein ratio was varied by sub- 
stituting soybean meal for shelled 
corn. Daily gains on the low energy- 
wide ratio and the high energy-wide 

(Turn to RUMINANTS, page 88) 


roxine or testosterone, or both, were ve 
compared in wether lamb research | 
reported by Hatch (Nebraska). In- | 
jection subcutaneously of either 5 mg. | 


~ 
MINNEAPOLIS 
of sodium L-thyroxine or 25 mg. tes- | [im INNES OTA ee 
tosterone enanthate were the levels wut 


of the hormones studied. In a growth | @ 
study trial neither of the hormones PE 
affected growth or feed efficiency. 
The same results were true when the 
two were combined. In digestion trial 
studies no consistent benefits were 
obtained from the treatments. Simi- 
larly, there was no relation between 
thyroid size and treatment. 

Smith (Abbott) presented data 
from four experiments in which ery- 
thromycin thiocyanate or spray dried a wy +S a 
erythromycin spent broth was fed 


and the results were compared with _ SSE : 
those obtained from feeding agro- | Minneapolis address: P.O. Box 2093, Commerce Station, Minneapolis 15, Minn. Phone 335-5335 
Attend Open.House—Friday, January 5, 3-7 P.M. 
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zyme or chlortetracycline. Rather in- 
consistent results were obtained from 
the two products tested over the four 
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Delmarva’s Position in Broiler Industry Studied, 
Compared With Other Major Producing Areas 


A report compiled and recently | 
issued jointly by the University of | 
Delaware and the University of 
Maryland provides an up-to-date 
analysis of the growth and progress 
of the broiler industry in Delmarva 
and how its present status and prob- 
lems compare with those of other 
major broiler producing areas. 

Conclusions drawn from the study 
indicate: 

@ The cost of transporting feed in- 
gredients into Delmarva continues to 
place the area in an unfavorable 
position relative to other broiler 
areas. As a result, Delmarva’s poul- 
try industry has made major adjust- 
ments in feed ingredient sources. For 
example, much more corn is grown 
locally. 

@ Delmarva’s cost of production is 
about 2%¢ Ib. higher than the South- 
east’s. Some of this higher cost is 
offset, however, by being closer to 
metropolitan areas of great broiler 
consumption. 

@ There are many ways the Del- 
marva broiler industry can reduce its 
production costs. 

@ Delmarva generally producesa 
heavier broiler and sells it to the 
consumer at a higher price per pound 
than other major producing areas. 

@ Delmarva is unique in that it pro- 
duces only a small share of the eggs 
from which the area’s poultry indus- 
try hatches chicks. 

@ Delmarva has higher processing 
costs than other areas because of | 


higher labor costs, higher overhead 
costs and slightly lower yields. But 
its 
higher on a basis of output per man 
hour. 
Since 1959 

These conclusions are only a few of 
the many appearing in the report, 
“Delmarva’s Position in the Broiler 
Industry,” based mostly on data sup- 
plied by hatcherymen, producers, feed 
manufacturers and broiler processors. 

The study, which, for the most 
part, traces developments since 1959, 
when other extensive studies were 
completed, was conducted by the Del- 
aware and Maryland universities in 
cooperation with Delmarva Poultry 
Industry, Inc. Research was coordi- 
nated by Dr. Harold Smith of the 
University of Maryland’s department 
of agricultural economics, with Wil- 
lard McAllister serving as coordina- 
tor for work done by University of 
Delaware researchers and Frank 
Gordy, executive secretary of DPI, 
serving as liaison with the industry. 

Factors of concern which resulted 
in the 1961 study included: (1) Con- 
tinued low broiler prices at al levels, 
(2) no apparent reduction in Del- 
marva freight rates, (3) further re- 
striction in marketing area for Del- 
marva broilers, (4) further reductions 
in transportation rates in the South, 
(5) recent developments in the fi- 
nancial structure of the broiler in- 
dustry as a whole and (6) recent 
considerations of mergers within the 
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industry to gain advantage of larger 


| volume production and marketing. 
plant efficiencies are generally | 


Summaries of Sections 
Following are summaries of the 


| major sections included in the Del- 
| marva study (additional details on 


parts of the report will be presented 
later): 


AREA COMPARISONS IN 
BROILER PRODUCTION, PRICE 
AND FEED RELATIONSHIPS— 
Delmarva feed manufacturers in- 
creased their volume of output per 
plant from 42,000 to 50,000 tons from 
1959 to 1961 according to a Univer- 
sity of Maryland study conducted by 
Dr. Harold Smith, Dr. Norman Hel- 
backa, John Crothers and Dr. John 
Curtis. (See Table 1.) 

Over this same period, feed manu- 
facturers showed great improvement 
in utilization of operating capacity. 
The gain in this respect was from 

7% in 1959 to 106% in 1961. Total 
production of 1,004,482 tons in 1961 
represents a moderate increase com- 
pared with 1959. Tonnage per mill 
ranged from 8,000 to more than 150,- 
000 tons on an annual basis. Smaller 
mills operated at a higher per cent 
of their 8-hour capacity than did 
larger mills. 

It was found that Delmarva broil- 
er growers receive a higher average 
return than those of other broiler 
areas. According to the Maryland 
study, 50% averaged between $60 
and $70 per 1,000 birds grown in 1961. 


Grower Contracts 


Grower contracts were found to be 
very similar among feed manufactur- 
ers of the area. In general, the feed 
company furnished feed, fuel, litter, 
medicine, chicks, insurance and su- 
pervision, while growers furnished 
houses, equipment and labor. Supply 
variations were noted in some con- 
tracts where incentives were pro- 
vided; and in a few cases electricity 
was supplied by the feed company. 

The major portion of the ingredient 
price differential between areas com- 
pared in the study was due to freight 
rate differences. The average farm 
price of soybeans was 10¢ high- 
er in 1960 than in 1958 in the Del- 
aware-Maryland area. In Georgia, 
during the same period, prices of soy- 
beans declined 15¢ bu. with no ap- 


preciable changes occurring in other 
states. The corn price for Delmarva 
was 9¢ bu. lower in 1960 and in Geor- 
gia it was 6¢ lower. Only slight de- 
clines in corn prices occurred in Ala- 
bama and North Carolina. 

A new source of supply which de- 
veloped since 1959, namely Norfolk, 
Va., now accounts for 59% of Del- 
marva’s soybean oil meal utilization. 
The peninsula area received 24% 
from the Midwest and 17% from the 
local area. 

Soybean production in Delaware 
and Maryland increased 48% from 
1958 to 1960. 

Delmarva also improved its corn 
production position. In 1958, it was 
reported that 56% of the corn re- 
quired for the broiler industry was 
obtained from the local area. Today 
the figure is 80%. Only 5% of Del- 
marva’s corn needs is obtained from 
the Midwest compared with 38% 
previously. 

The Maryland study notes that 
Delmarva is better able to utilize 
locally produced ingredients by vir- 
tue of increased storage capacity. 
Almost 5 million bushels of storage 
capacity was added by farmers, stor- 
age firms and feed manufacturers 
from 1959 to 1961. 

Maine and Delmarva produce a 
heavier bird and receive higher 
prices for them. In 1960, Maine broil- 
ers averaged 3.9 lb. and sold for 17.7¢ 
lb. Delmarva’s average was a 3.7 lb. 
bird sold at 17.6¢ Ib. 


Lightest Bird 

Arkansas and Virginia produced 
the lightest bird in 1960. Averages 
there were a 3.1 lb. bird sold for 16.3¢ 
and 16.7¢ lb., respectively. The trend 
toward producing a heavier bird has 
continued in all areas. 

In 1960, Delmarva continued to 
rank second among the major areas 
in volume production, although 1958- 
60 expansion was relatively light. 
While production increases during the 
two-year period were approximately 
35% in each of Mississippi, Arkansas 
ard Alabama, the per cent increase 
in Delmarva was only 7.6%. (See 
Table 2.) 

Most of the data for this section 
of the joint study was supplied by 
20 Delmarva feed manufacturers. 


HATCHERY AND CHICK COSTS 
—W. T. McAllister, University of Del- 
aware extension marketing specialist, 
conciudes in his 1961 report of hatch- 
ery and chick costs, “The Delmarva 
area is unique among the major broil- 
er areas in that it does not produce a 
major portion of the hatching eggs 


TABLE 1. Milling Capacity, Output and Percent Operating Capacity, 


Feed Manufacturers, Delmarva, 1959-1961 Compared 


—Number— 


Range milling —Average volume— Per cent operating 
capacity firms produced/plant capacityt 
(tons) (tons) 
1959 1961 1959 1961 1959 1961 
Over 15 10 56,823 80,278 93.7 103.9 
Under 25,000 ....cccccccoes 7 10 11,458 20,170 75.2 114.4 
22 20 42,389° 50,224¢ 87.3 105.9 


*Feed manufacturers had a milling capacity ranging from 6,500 to 200,000 tons per year and 
| output ranging from 4,550 to 150,000 tons per year. Manufacturers in the area produced nearly 
| | million tons of feed in 1958. 
+Feed manufacturers had a milling capacity ranging from 10,400 to 159,000 tons per year and 
| output ranging from 8,000 to 156,000 tons per year. Manufacturers in the area produced a little 


over | million tons of feed in 1960. 
Based on eight hours per day. 


TABLE 2. Volume and 


Change in Broiler Production, 


Major Broiler Areas, 1958 to 1960 


Volume produced——— Actual Per cent change 
Broiler area 1958 1960 change 1958 to 1960 
(thousand birds) 

85,424 115,900 30,476 35.7 
133,33! 180,397 47,066 35.3 
131,640 176,654 45,014 34.2 
134,600 156,600 22,000 16.3 
47,839 54,817 6,978 14.6 
292,119 320,250 28,131 9.6 
180,459 194,155 13,696 7.4 
56,475 54,148 —2,327 
114,855 105,203 —9,652 —84 

1,176,742 1,358,124 181,382 15.4 


Source: Maryland-Delaware Crop Reporting Service, SRS, USDA. 


| 
} 
\ | 
| 
| Percentage 
Manufactured By Poultry Health 
Laboratories, Davis, 
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used by hatcheries servicing the broil- | ported by the 15 hatcheries replying 
er industry of the area.” He notes | to the questionnaire. The average 
that approximately 37% of the eggs | monthly price for hatching eggs de- 
placed by local hatcheries are pro- | clined from 87.5¢ in January, 1961, 
duced on the Delmarva Peninsula. | to 66.1¢ in August, 1961. 
Southern states are the major source “Low average hatchability appears 
of the remaining share. to be a problem in some hatcheries,” 
Data for this section, which con- | Mr. McAllister observes. “A range 
cerns the chick—‘the second largest | from a low of 70% to a high of 80% 
cash cost in the production of broil- | was reported. Each 1% improvement 
ers’”—was obtained largely through a | in hatchability is equal to $1,000 add- 
questionnaire which was mailed to 34 | ed return per million chicks hatched. 
hatcheries producing broiler chicks in | On an area basis a 1% improvement 


Delmarva. Mr. McAllister’s 1961 | in hatchability is equal to about 

study complements a similar study | $250,000 annual saving.” gS a 

conducted in 1959. He cites as opportunities for hatch- DISTILLERS GRAINS 
Mr. McAllister notes that a range | eries to reduce costs and improve BEET PULP 

of more than 12¢ doz. in the average their economic position: “(1) Im- MILWAUKEE, WIS. AND 44 OTHER FEEDS 


price paid for hatching eggs in the | prove operating efficiency of the 
first eight months of 1961 was re- | hatchery, (2) improve hatchability 


SELF-UNLOADING 
STOR-0-MATIC 
TANKS 


.../n a wide new range of 
pre-engineered sizes 


Introduced a short time ago, Butler’s 18-foot 
diameter, self-unloading Stor-O-Matic tank 
captured the interest of grainmen everywhere. 
Grain bank, ingredient receiving station, mix- 
ing and blending system, pellet storage... 
Stor-O-Matic’s list of uses goes on and on. 
No other self-unloading tank fits so many big- 
volume needs at so little cost. 

The response has been so enthusiastic that 
Butler has retooled its entire production of 
these hard-working tanks. Now, you can select 
the Stor-O-Matic you need from a greatly ex- 
panded, pre-engineered line: 

Four different diameters—12, 15, 18 and 21 
feet. Twelve different capacities — from 1250 
to 12,750 bushels. Single tank expansion, or a 


complete new system .. . there are Stor-O- 
Matic tanks to fit your exact space and volume 
requirements. 


Each tank has its own hopper bottom and 
optional discharge auger. Mechanical or pneu- 
matic conveying equipment can be tailored to 
your needs. And the Butler trademark on every 
tank tells you this is safe storage — at lowest 
possible cost. 

Get all the details now — while you have the 
time to do some long-range planning. See your 
Butler Agri-Builder or Butler Contractor soon. 


Or write direct to the Butler office nearest you. 12-FT. DIAMETER: 15-FT. DIAMETER: 18-FT. DIAMETER: 21-FT. DIAMETER: 
‘ elas : CAPACITIES FROM CAPACITIES FROM CAPACITIES FROM CAPACITIES FROM 
Financing is available. 1250 to 2760 4015 TO 6365 5850 TO 9240 8350 TO 12,750 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. 402, 7400 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26,Mo. * 902 Sixth Avenue, S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
1012 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama * Dept. 2, 2710 Butler Avenue, Richmond 1, California 


Manufacturers of Equipment for Farming, Transportation, Bulk Storage, Outdoor Advertising * Metal Buildings * Plastic Panels * Contract Manufacturing 
Factories at Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. * Galesburg, Ill. * Richmond, Calif. * Birmingham, Ala. * Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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Stop Wastin 


Money 


On Obsolete Bag Closing 
Sewing Machines! 


Replace with fast, efficient, 
modern equipment. All sizes 
from portables to automatic 
conveyors fo fit your job. 


For prices, terms and name of nearest representative write: 


MINNEAPOLIS SEWING MACHINE CO. 


4865 Osseo Road e Dept. F-61 
Minneapolis 12, Minnesota 


and (3) determine sources of hatch- 
ing eggs and procurement methods 
which result in lowest costs without 
sacrificing quality and performance.” 

The survey disclosed that four of 
nine hatcheries that now purchase 
eggs from out-of-area suppliers would 
be producing an increasing quantity 
of their requirements on the peninsu- 
la in future years. 


COST OF BROILER PRODUC- 
TION—This section of the broiler 
survey by Ray Lloyd, Frank D’Armi 
and W. T. McAllister, University of 
Delaware researchers, is divided into 
four parts: (1) The 1961 cost of pro- 
duction situation, (2) the relative 
position of Delmarva with other 
areas, (3) progress made since 1959 
and (4) how cost of production can 
be reduced. 

The following are specific sugges- 
tions made by the researchers on how 
broiler production costs can be cut: 

1. Analyze grower records and eli- 
minate the growers that continually 
have poor results. 

2. Provide more in-service training 
for servicemen so that they are thor- 
oughly familiar with the proven best 
management practices and are 
trained in the techniques of getting 
growers to adopt these recommended 
practices. 

3. Since feed makes up 61% of the 
total cost of production, every effort 


for Engineered Materials Handling 


DRACON 


The Original 


Originators of Dracon conveying, 
Ehrsam engineering has now produced 
new flights made from a nylon: duPont 
ZYTEL-101 for more efficient convey- 
ing and greater wearability. 

For a single Dracon conveyor, or a 
complete material handling system, 
engineered details produce the reli- 
associated with Ehrsam equip- 
ment. 


Whatever your material handling prob- 


lem, call Ehrsam for an engineered 


solution backed by equipment de- 
signed for your process. 


The J. B. EHRSAM & SONS MFG. COMPANY 


Enterprise, Kansas 


Offices: Kansas City, Kan. / Denver, Colo. / Chicago, Ill. / Fort Worth, Tex. 
San Francisco, Calif. / Phoenix, Ariz. / Hastings, Neb. / Albuquerque, N. M. 


Representatives: Thomer Equipment Co., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Frank Vtylacil, Chicago, Ilinois 
B. R. Good, Houston, Texas 


should be made to reduce feed was- 
tage. 

4. Mortality must be reduced and 
medication costs reduced through 
better sanitation practices and im- 
proved medication procedures, par- 
ticularly vaccination. 

5. Reduce fuel costs by either 
changing from gas to other kinds of 
fuel or by supplementing the gas 
with other forms of heat, by win- 
terizing houses, and by training serv- 
icemen and growers in brooder stove 
maintenance and operation. 

6. Give some consideration to in- 
sulation of houses and the installation 
of fans for ventilation. 

7. Use low light intensity in light- 
ing houses. 

8. Discontinue hatching from small 
size eggs. 

9. Change contract arrangement 
from one of fixed guaranteed pay- 
ment to one of incentives based on 
performance with a low minimum base 
guarantee. Provide a chance for the 
grower to be paid for accomplish- 
ment and initiative. 


Summary 
| In summary, the authors stated: 

1. In a survey covering a period of 
nine months and including 241 flocks 
and a total of 3,054,200 broilers start- 
| ed, it was found that: (a) The aver- 
| age cost of production was 17.95¢ Ib. 
| with 1.21¢ more for producing winter 
flocks than summer; (b) the average 
flock weighed 3.83 at 10 weeks of age 
with a feed conversion of 2.44 lb. and 
a mortality of 3.67%, and (c) there 
is a wide difference in production 
costs between producers with above 
average ability and those with below 
average ability. When flocks included 
| in the study were divided into these 
| two groups, the average difference 
between the above average grower 
and the less efficient producer was 
1.88¢ Ib. (See Table 3.) 

2. Feed cost makes up 61% of the 
cost of growing broilers. Of the aver- 
age total cost of 17.95¢ lb. to produce 

(Turn to BROILER, page 92) 
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WEATHER 


STOCKMASTER 


Weathervane 
MINERAL 
FEEDER 


© Heavy, cord rubber mineral pan — re- 
sists corrosion 

e Large wheel base—prevents upset — 
easy to move 

¢ Large bonnet mouth—allows two ani- 
mals to feed at the same time. 

* Pivot bearing and axle—enclosed and 
protected from corrosion (to keep it 
turning easily) 


For dealer information, write: 


STOCKMASTER 
Kingman Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


Cunningham, Kansas 
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USDA Gives Advice 

On Feeding Beef Cows 
During Feed Shortage 


WASHINGTON — Cattlemen who 
cannot give their beef cows sufficient 
feed during periods of drouth- 
caused shortages, for instance— 
should underfeed pregnant cows and 
furnish adequate feed to those nurs- 
ing calves, say U.S. Department of 
Agriculture scientists. 

A recent USDA-Nebraska experi- 
ment shows that a group of pregnant 
cows fed an inadequate ration will 
produce light-weight offspring, but 
they will have as many calves the 
following year (when feed may be 
plentiful) as cows fed adequate diets 
during pregnancy and lactation. 

The study was done at Ft. Robin- 
son, Neb., by animal husbandmen J 
N. Wiltbank, J. E. Ingalls and K. E. 
Gregory of USDA's agricultural re- 
search service, and W. W. Rowden 


and Dr. R. M. Koch of the Nebraska 
agricultural experiment station. 

The researchers underfed a group 
of six-year-old cows, starting shortly 
after each animal weaned its off- 
spring. The animals were fed 45 Ib. 
of total digestible nutrients (TDN) 
per day until they calved again. Then 
for about three months, each cow re- 
ceived 16 lb. TDN. 

For comparison, a similar group 
was fed nine lb. TDN daily until they 
calved, then 16 lb.—amounts consid- 
ered adequate by the National Re- 
search Council. A pound of TDN can 
be supplied by about 2 lb. of good 
alfalfa hay. 

Calves from cows underfed during 
pregnancy weighed less than those 
from cows fed adequate rations, but 
all the underfed cows conceived when 
bred after calving. These animals 
were later coming into heat, how- 
ever, than those fed adequate diets. 
Nine weeks was the average time 
between calving and heat for cows 
underfed during pregnancy, compared 


with six weeks for cows fed adequate 
diets. 

The costly after-effects of under- 
feeding throughout pregnancy and 
lactation were demonstrated in an- 
other group of cows in the Nebraska 
tests. These cows received 4.5 Ib. 
TDN before calving, 8 lb. after. Very 
few of them were able to conceive. 
Most of the cows failed to come in 
heat within three months after calv- 
ing; half of those that came in heat 
did not conceive when bred. 


TURKEY TRUCK ROLLS 

HONEYVILLE, UTAH—A truck 
transporting 720 turkeys rolled over 
on Highway 69 near this northern 
Utah community when its wheel hit 
a shoulder and it spun out of con- 
trol. Driver Galen Rickets, 23, was 
not injured. A number of turkeys 
were killed. The remainder were 
herded against a fence until another 
truck arrived so that their journey 
could be continued. 


High-potency Frontier Clorofume® gives you greatest protection against profit-stealing 


grain insect infestation .. . 


at lowest cost per bushel, per month. This easy-to-apply 


liquid scores highest kills on all stages of insect life, because Clorofume® contains more 
deadly-to-bugs carbon bisulfide than other fumigants — blended with potent ethylene 
dibromide and chloroform. Listed with UL, registered by USDA and FDA, rated fire 
and explosion-safe by fire insurance companies, Clorofume® protects your grain and your 
buildings. Apply it yourself in label recommended dosages . 
on positive protection. Order from your distributor, or write direct to P.O. Box 545, 


Wichita 1, Kansas. 


and save 25% or more 


FRONTIER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


division 


VULCAN MATERIALS COMPANY 


Nulaid to Operate 
Egg Breaking Plant 


SAN LEANDRO, CAL.—Soon 60,- 
000 doz. eggs will be handled daily 
in a new breaking plant which will 
be operated by the egg products di- 
vision of Nulaid Farmers Assn., San 
Leandro. 

Nulaid News reports that the 80,- 
000 lb. of liquid yolks, whites or 
whole eggs processed daily will either 
be distributed fresh in tank trucks, 
frozen by blast freezers or pumped 
into a huge dryer which can dehy- 
drate all of the 80,000 Ib. in 24 hours. 

Nulaid developed an egg products 
division, officials say, because “Cali- 
fornia has become a surplus egg pro- 
ducing area” and “it became inevit- 
able that someone had to set up the 
machinery for converting part of this 
surplus into egg products that can 
be marketed readily or stored prac- 
tically.” 

Work Together 

NFA officials note that the new egg 
products division, in conjunction with 
the association’s fresh egg marketing 
program, “assures the producer of 
getting the maximum for his product 
despite shell egg market fluctua- 
tions.” 

. Suppose that eggs are in sur- 
plus with an increasing build-up of 
a shell egg inventory. A sharp price 
drop would probably be necessary to 
move the surplus. Now, with Nulaid’s 
egg breaking facilities, a good por- 
tion of surplus eggs can be converted 
for breakout purposes. Personnel nor- 
mally needed to candle eggs can also 
work in the breaking plant. Also, 
stocks of eggs can be stored frozen. 
When eggs are in short supply, the 
breaking plant operates with reduced 
volume. 

“This interchange makes possible 
the diverting of eggs through differ- 
ent outlets to market conditions. It 
means greater stability to the market 
since the eggs will be put to the best 
possible usage a coordinated 
marketing effort. . 


Breaking Was Sideline 

Until recently, Nulaid notes, egg 
breaking in California was “a side- 
line activity . . . simply a salvage op- 
eration incidental to table egg pack- 
aging and considered insignificant. 
Inasmuch as California had no sur- 
plus, it imported almost all of its 
good frozen egg requirements from 
Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota, etc. In- 
deed, several years ago a USDA 
breaking plant here would have been 
impractical what with a higher shell 
egg market and higher labor cost.” 


Convert Waste to Feed 


BLACKFOOT, IDAHO — Ground 
was broken for the American Potato 
Co.’s waste treatment plant at its 
potato processing plant here. 

The waste which will be. removed 
in the process will be converted into 
cattle feed and sold for that pur- 
pose, it was reported. 

Roy Roberts, general manager of 
the processing plant, said cost of the 
construction installation and equip- 
ping the facility will approach the 
$100,000 figure. 

The contract calls for the construc- 
tion of a 50-ft.-diameter clarifier and 
of a vacuum-belt filter to process the 
waste now being discharged into the 
Snake River. 
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Pellets made with Paco mean repeat 
business, because Paco-ized pellets are 
entirely different from any other pellet. 


Paco is a feed ingredient in itself, sup- 
plies plenty of essential nutrients for 
greater feed conversion and productiv- 
ity. Its rich, molasses flavor adds palat- 
ability to all types of pelletized feed. 


“Fines” are a thing of the past with 
Paco, because pellets form better and 
hold thee anne until they are fed! That 


oer 


from the smallest 
chick pellets... 


™ and any size 
in between! 


creases feeding costs. Paco-ized pellets - 
are glossy, slick in appearance, hold 
down choking dust in cattle feeds. 


You can use Paco with confidence. Once 
customers see, smell and experience the 
goodness of Paco-ized pellets, once they 
watch meat, milk or egg production go 
up—you’re in for additional business. 4 Salah 


Get Paco, packed in convenient-to-use 
50-lb. bags. Write us for information on 
D elletin g and farm uses of Paco. 
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Convention 
Calendar 


Jan. 4-5—Minnesota Poultry Hatch- | 


ery Assn.; Radisson Hotel, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; sec., L. L. Baumgart- 
ner, Litchfield, Minn. 

Jan. 8-9— Kansas Formula Feed 
Conference; Kansas State University, 
Manhattan; chm., Prof. T. B. Avery, 
Poultry Science Dept., West Waters 


Hal 
Jan. 9-11—National Turkey Feder- 


| ation; Memorial Auditorium, Dallas, 

Texas; co-headquarters hotels, Baker 
and Adolphus; sec., M. C. Small, Box 
69, Mount Morris, Ill. 

Jan. 16—Missouri Turkey Day; Uni- 
| versity of Missouri, Columbia; sec., 
Missouri Poultry Improvement Assn., 
E. M. Funk, Box 568, Columbia. 

Jan. 19-20—Florida State Poultry 
Producers Assn.; San Juan Hotel, Or- 


lando; sec., Tom Chesnutt, P.O. Box 
11236, St. Petersburg 33, Fla. 

Jan. 21-23—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Claypool Hotel, In- 
dianapolis; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4. 

Jan. 21-24—Farmers Grain Dealers 
Association of North Dakota; Civic 
Memorial Auditorium, Fargo; sec., 
Lloyd C. Hanson, 513 Black Bidg., 
Fargo. 

Jan. 22—Nevada Feed Confeernce; 
University of Nevada, Reno. 

Jan. 23-27—New Jersey Farmers 
Week and Farm Show (Jan. 23-25); 
Trenton Armory; sec., Phillip Alampi, 
New Jersey Department of Agricul- 
ture, Trenton 25. 

Jan. 28-30—Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Shamrock - Hilton 
Hotel, Houston, Texas; exec. vice 
pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 W. 9th St. 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo 

Jan. 29-31 — Southeastern Poultry 
& Egg Assn.; Merchandise Mart, 
Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Robert H. Martin, 


Dr. G. C. Wallis. recognized authority in the field of Vitamin Ds nutrition for lwestock 


Q: Will twe to five pounds of good sun-cured hay provide enough 
vitemin © for my doiry cows? 


A: No. Sun-cured hay varies widely and unpredictably in vitamin 
Dcontent—80 units to 1,250 units per pound have been reported 
for sun-cured alfalfa hay. Two to five pounds of lower potency 

would provide about 200 to 500 units per cow per day 
which is insignificant. Even though the hay happened to be 
high in vitamin D, there would be only a modest contribution 
made toward the suggested optimum intake of 6,000 to 8,000 
units per pound of dairy ration. 


Q: How con | check to moke sure my dairy cows ore receiving 
enough vitomin 0? 


AA Good safeguards can be taken but an absolute check is probably 
not ible. Optimum vitamin D levels for top performance 
and longevity have not been clearly established but work is in 
progress. Mild deficiencies are often difficult or impossible to 
detect but they can be costly. Available information suggests 
the use of 6,000 to 8,000 units of vitamin D per pound of com- 
plete grain ration. Confidence in your feed manufacturer and 
the good performance of his well-formulated rations would be 
important for users of commerc 


Is there any danger of my feeds hoving too much vitamin D? 


3 Our recommendations for the vitamin D fortification of feeds 
are well within the generally recognized safe limits of vitamin D 
intake for the different species of animals. With careful meth- 
ods and efficient modern mixing equipment feed manufacturers 
are able to achieve good distribution of micro-ingredients. The 
chance of overdosage is remote. 


Q: How much vitamin 0 do baby pigs ond growing-finishing 
pigs need? 


A: Early weaning, fast growth, confi t raising, multiple far 
rowing and other changes have greatly increased nutritional 
stress factors since the vitamin D requirements of pigs have 
been carefully studied. Based largely on amounts that have 
given good results in ex — ental and practical swine raising 
programs, a number of Experiment Stations are sugge — 
about 500 units of vitamin D per pound of milk replacer a 
starter with somewhat smaller amounts as pigs approach 
market weight. 


Do sheep get enough vitamin D from natural sources? 


Not always. For instance, in recent English studies lambs from 
ewes given supplemental vitamin D averaged 6 pounds heavier 
at weaning in one flock and 9 pounds heavier in another than 
lambs from ewes given no vitamin D. Fleeces from experimen- 
tal animals were more than % pound heavier, graded higher, 


and brought a preanium price. U/ allie 


For more complete answers to any of these questions write to 
Dr. G. C. Wallis, Director of Nutrition, Agricultural Depart- 
ment, Standard Brands Incorporated, 625 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y 

Fleischmann’s Fidy Irradiated Dry Yeast 


rich in vitamin D for four-footed animals 


another fine product of 


Standard Brands Incorporated 


These educational 


advertisements 
tell farmers about 


UF: 


Sunshine and sun-cured roughages are un- 
dependable sources of essential Vitamin D. 
Farmers and feeders have many questions 
about Vitamin D fortification. The adver- 
tisement illustrated here (one of a series) 
shows how Dr. G. C. Wallis, recognized 
authority on Vitamin D nutrition, answers 
such questions through FIDY advertising 
in leading magazines. 

It’s all part of the educational FIDY pro- 
gram to emphasize that today’s added stress 
factors have changed livestock nutrition 
requirements. More than ever, farmers must 
be sure that lack of a dependable Vitamin D 
source is not a limiting factor in their feed. 


Be sure to fortify your feeds with FIDY— 
Fleischmann’s Irradiated Dry Yeast. Here 
is a rich source of Vitamin D, that is de- 
pendable — and is economical, easy to use, 
and truly outstanding in dispersion qualities. 
And, if your feeders have questions about 
Vitamin D nutrition, just have them 
address — 

Dr. G. C. Wallis 

Director of Nutrition, 

Agricultural Department 

Standard Brands Incorporated 

625 Madison Avenue 

New York 22, N. Y¥. 


Free technical data, educational and sales 
aids are also available from the Agricultural 
Dept. upon request. Write for request form, 
showing available materials, 


NATED Dry Yeast 
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235 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, 
Ga. 


Jan. 30-81—I 1 lin ois Agricultural 
Industries Forum; University of Ili- 
nois, Urbana, Il. 

Jan. 31—-Louisiana Livestock Pro- 
ducers Day; Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Baton Rouge 3; chm., Dr. A. M. 
Mullins, Animal] Industry Dept. 

Jan. 31—Beef Cattle Study Day; 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville; 
Dr. E. M. Cralley, station director. 

Jan. $1-Feb. 1 — Illinois Nutrition 
Conference; University of Llinois, 
Urbana; chm., Dr. Carl L. Davis, 
Dairy Science Dept. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 1— New Hampshire 
Poultry Health Conference; Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire, Durham; 
Richard Warren, Poultry Science 
Dept. 

Feb. 1—Boston Grain & Flour Ex- 
change Annual Banquet; Parker 
House, Boston; tickets, Raymond C. 
Hall, H. K. Webster Company, 177 
Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 

Feb. 1-2—Oregon Animal Industry 
Conference; Oregon State University, 
Corvallis, Ore.; co-sponsored by the 
Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers Assn. 
and Oregon State University; chm., 
Bill Eggimann, Dairy Cooperative 
Assn., 2613 S.E. 8th Ave., Portland. 

Feb. 2-3—Minnesota Turkey Grow- 
ers Assn.; Leamington Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; sec., Roy C. Munson, 2200 Uni- 
versity Ave., St. Paul 14, Minn. 

E. M. Funk, Box 568, Columbia. 

Feb. 46—Wyoming Grain, Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn.; Townsend Hotel, 
Casper, Wyo.; sec., Everett L. Berry. 
Box 118, Sheridan, Wyo. 

Feb. 5-7—Association of Southern 
Workers; Jacksonville, 


"ie 6-7 — Hoosier Turkey Trot; 
Memoriai Union, Indiana University, 
Bloomington; Turkey Dept., Indiana 
State Poultry Assn., Inc., Poultry Sci- 
ence Blidg., Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Ind. 

Feb. 7-9— American Dehydratora 
Assn.; Stardust Hotel, Las Vegas, 
Nev.; Joseph Chrisman, 430 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Feb. 9-11— Poultry Fact Finding 
Conference; sponsored by Institute of 
American Poultry Industries; Muni- 
cipal Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo.; 
pres., Harold M. Williams, 67 E. 
Madison, Chicago 2, Tl. 

Feb. 12-13—Montana Nutrition 
Conference; Montana State College, 
Bozeman; chm., Dr. O. O. Thomas, 
Animal Industry and Range Manage- 
ment Dept. 

Feb. 14-15—Pacific Northwest Feed 
Mill Production School; Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Seattle; sponsored by 
Washington State Feed Assn.; mgr., 
John G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. 
Blidg., Seattle 4. 

Feb. 15-16— Utah Feed Manufac- 
turers & Dealers Assn. Annual Nu- 
trition Conference and Meeting; The 
Newhouse Hotel, Salt Lake City; sec., 
Dr. Lawrence Morris, Brigham Young 
University, Provo. 

Feb. 16— Washington State Feed 
Assn. annual convention; Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Seattle; mgr., John 


Distributors for lowa, Nebraska, 
Kansas and Missouri 
Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 


Box 1034, University Place Sta. 
Tel. CR 9-8881 Des Moines 11, lowa 


Supplying your 


FIDY 


needs in 
Ohio - Indiana - Illinois 
Michigan - Kentucky 


Also Suppliers of Precision 
Premixes and Other Quality 


Feed Additives 
DAVIS ENTERPRISES, INC. 
Box 496 919 S. Perry St. 


Tel. BA 2-6745 Dayton 1, Ohio 
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G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. Bldg., 
Seattle 4. 

Feb. 18-20— Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Commodore Perry Ho- 
tel, Toledo; sec., George G. Green- 
leaf, P.O. Box 151, Worthington. 

Feb. 20-21— Virginia State Feed 
Convention and Nutrition COonfer- 
ence; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va.; 
sec., Virginia State Feed Assn., J. 
Paul Williams, 615 E. Franklin St., 
Richmond 19, or Prof. Paul M. 
Reaves, Dairy Science Dept., Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg. 

Feb. 23—National Feeder Finance 
Credit Group; Curtis Hotel, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; sec., R. Lindholm, 502 
Thorpe Building, Mpls. 2. 

Feb. 26- March 1 — Colorado Live- 
stock Days; Colorado State Univer- 
sity, Fort Collins; chm., Dr. C. D. 
Story, head, Animal Science Dept. 

March 2-3—Oklahoma Feed Indus- 
try Conference and Work Shop; 
Oklahoma State University, Still- 
water; Dr. Rollin H. Thayer, chm., 
Poultry Science Dept. 

March 4-6—Nebraska Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; The Cornhusker Ho- 
tel, Lincoln; sec., Howard W. Elm, 
Terminal Bidg., Lincoln 8, Neb. 

March 8-9— Maryland Nutrition 
Conference; Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; chm., Dr. R. D. Creek, 
Poultry Dept., University of Mary- 
land, College Park. 

March 18—Illinois Swine Growers 
Day; Univerity of Llinois, Urbana, 
tl. 


March 15-16—Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn.; Sheraton Hotel, Port- 


land; sec., Russ Hays, Lewis Bldg., 


Portland 4. 


March 15-17— Pacific Dairy and | 


Poultry Assn.; Biltmore Hotel, Los 


Angeles, Cal.; sec., Lloyd J. Powers, | 


1304 E. 7th St., Los Angeles 21. 
March 19-21—Poultry and Egg Na- 
tional Board; Palmer House, Chicago, 
Ill.; mgr., Lloyd H. Geil, 8 S. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 3. 
March 21-28—Grain & Feed Deal- 


ers National Assn.; Denver - Hilton | 
Hotel, Denver, Colo.; Secretaries | 
sec., | 


Circle mectings March 19-20; 
Herbert L. Sharp, 401 Folger Bidg., 
725 15th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 

March 25 -30—Grain Elevator & 
Processing Superintendents; Town 
House Motel, Omaha, Neb.; 


Bidg., Chicago 4, Ill. 
March 28—Distillers Feed Oonfer- 


ence; Sheraton Gibson Hotel, Cincin- | 


nati, Ohio; Dr. Lawrence E. Carpen- 
ter, Executive Director, 
Feed Research Council, 1232 En- 
quirer Bldg., Cincinnati 2. 

March 28—Commercial Egg Olinic; 
Texas A&M College, College Station; 
B. C. Wormeli, Extension Poultry 
Husbandman. 

April 5—Purdue Egg Day; Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind.; chm., 
David D. Jackson, Poultry Science 
Dept. 

April 9-10— National Institute of 
Animal Agriculture; Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind.; sec., Karl D. 
Butler, P.O. Box 521, First National 
Bank Bldg., Ithaca, N.Y. 

April 10-12—Animal Health Insti- 
tute; Statler-Hilton Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; sec., D. L. Bruner, 512 
Shops Bldg., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

April 18— linois Onattle Feeders 
Day; University of Lllinois, Urbana. 

April 18—Nebraska Feeders Day; 


ROLLED OATS 


GROUND OAT GROATS 
FEEDING OATMEAL FLOUR 
PULVERIZED WHITE OATS 

PULVERIZED FEED OATS 
HY-QUALITY OATMILL FEED 

REGROUND OAT FEED 
COARSE GROUND OATS 


WERTZ FEED PRODUCTS 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Phone 20545 


University of Nebraska, Lincoln; 
chm., Dr. Robert M. Koch, Animal 
Husbandry Dept. 

April 26-28 — Texas Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Texas, Ft. Worth; sec., 
R. B. Bowden, 504 Ft. Worth Club 
Bidg., Ft. Worth 2. 

April 26-28—Oalifornia Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Biltmore Ho- 
tel, Los Angeles, Cal.; sec., Leo L. 
Johnson, 1400 10th St., Sacramento 
14, Cal. 

April 26-28—Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Broadview Hotel, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec., Orris E. Case, 
609 Wiley Bldg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 

April 27— Indiana Cattle Feeders 
Day; Purdue University, Lafayette; 
chm., Dr. W. M. Beeson, Animal Sci- 
ence Dept. 

May 4-5— Illinois Grain Dealers 
Assn.; St. Nicholas Hotel, Springfield, 
exec. sec., Donald E. Palmer, 
910 Lehmann Bldg., Peoria, Il. 

May 7-9—Association of American 
Feed Control Officials; Sheraton- 
Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., 
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Bruce Poundstone, Agricultural Ex- | 
periment Station Bldg., University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 

May 10-11 — Alabama Poultry In- 
dustry Assn. Convention and Poultry | 


Jubilee; Dinkler - Tutwiler Hotel, 
Birmingham, Ala.; sec., W. L. Walsh, 
Box 567, Montgomery. 

May 10-12—American Feed Manu- 


(Turn to page 24) 


Dean M. Clark, 1115 Board of Trade 


Distillers | 


1944 W. 96TH STREET 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 


division of IBEC 
. CLEVELAND 2, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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Here’s how AUREOMYCIN fits 
VALUE OF AUREOMYCIN IN WINTERING RATIONS OF CALVES hs Coa Ye 
(Combined results of 3 trials of 122 days each) 
AUREOMYCIN Difference 4 
Number of calves 30 30 | 
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Av. daily gain (\b.) 1.48 1.64 11% 
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Cattle and sheep raisers from Texas 
to the Pacific Northwest will be see- 
ing and reading these two adver- 
tisements during the winter months. 

Each advertisement features a 
three-step feeding program planned 
for profits on over-wintering ani- 
mals. Each advertisement promotes 
the use of fortified supplements 
containing AUREOMYCIN® as the one 
effective way to reduce stress, keep 
animals healthy and productive, 
bring in more dollar returns. 

In addition to this farm paper 
advertising, 12 Radio Farm Direc- 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 


tors largely a 


tors on stations in the range areas 
will be telling your customers 3 
times a week about the benefits of 
feeds containing AUREOMYCIN for 
over-wintering cattle and sheep. 

Many feed manufacturers are 
already formulating feeds for 
planned profit programs—and show- 
ing their cattle and sheep producers 
how it pays to do more than just 
“maintain” wintering animals. 

If you are not now recommend- 
ing programs like these, plan to do 
so. Let your customers get the full 
advantages of AUREOMYCIN! Get in 
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touch with your Cyanamid repre- 
sentative who will be glad to help 
you work out a program. He can 
also tell you the station and times 
for the AUREOMYCIN network pro- 
grams. American Cyanamid Com- 
pany, Agricultural Division, 
Princeton, N. J. @AUREOMYCIN is 
American Cyanamid Company’s 
trademark for chlortetracycline. 


AUREOMYCIN 


| IN FORMULA FEEDS 


1,885,000 readers see and 
read Cyanamid advertising 
promoting range supplements— 
in these farm magazines: 


FARMER STOCKMAN 
NEBRASKA FARMER 
DAKOTA FARMER 
MONTANA FARMER 
STOCKMAN 


COLORADO RANCHER 
& FARMER 


OREGON FARMER 
IDAHO FARMER 
NEW MEXICO FARMER 
WASHINGTON FARMER 
WYOMING STOCKMAN-FARMER 


ARIZONA FARMER 
RANCHMAN 


UTAH FARMER 
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This disease-fighting antibiotic, ™ salt or : 
pelleted supplements, protects pregnant ewes, 
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POULTRY SERVICE SCHOOL—Latest findings in management and disease 
prevention programs Were covered in a recent two-day Honegger Farms Co., 
Inc., poultry service school at Forrest, Ill. Special emphasis was on labora- 
tory and field work. Those who attended are pictured here, left to right: 
Robert Grogean, Warner Chick Sales, Union, Ohio; Dale Steffen, Honegger 
Farms, Forrest; Burnell Warner, Warner Chick Sales; Bernard Wolfe, 
Warner; Roy Guffey, St. Elmo Grain, Feed & Hatchery, St. Elmo, tl.; Harold 
Schimmel, Barker Electric Hatchery, Frankfort, Ind.; Harold Lauterbach, 
Jacobson Grain Co., Rowe, Ull.; Wayne Steffen, Honegger Farms, Fairbury, 
Ill.; Ed Jarmer, Pioneer Poultry Farm, Zeeland, Mich.; James Ripp, Sunny- 
side Hatchery, Madison, Wis.; Glen Gullakson, Marlowe Feed & Hatchery, 
Huntley, UL; Kenneth Cummins, Sunland Hatchery, Newton, UL; Howard 
Zehr, Honegger Associate Store, Gridley, UL, and Andy Dennie, Inwood Feed 
& Grain, Inwood, Ind. 


facturers Assn.; Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill.; sec., W. T. Diamond, 53 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago SM. 

May 27-28—Missouri Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Governor, Jefferson City, 
Mo.; sec., D. A. Meinershagen, Hig- 
ginsville, Mo. 

June 8— Poultry Coronation Ban- 
quet; Dinkler Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, 
Ga.; sec., Abit Massey, Georgia Poul- 
try Federation, Box 493, Gainesville. 

June 28-30—Canadian Feed Manu- 
facturers National Assn.; Sheraton 
Brock Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ontario, 
Canada; contact, Gary E. Young, 554 
Lakeshore Bivd. East, Toronto 2. 

July 13-17—Georgia Feed Assn.; 
Tides Hotel, St. Petersburg, Fila.; 
sec., Will L. Kinard, Suite 210-3240 
Peachtree Rd. Bidg., Atlanta 5, Ga. 

July 17-19—American Poultry Con- 
gress & Exposition; St. Louis, Mo.; 
sec., American Poultry & Hatchery 
Federation, Don M. Turnbull, 521 E. 
63rd St., Kansas City 10, Mo. 

Aug. 18-18-— 12th World’s Poultry 
Congress; Show Grounds of the New 
South Wales Royal Agricultural So- 


Remodeling, 


A WORLDWIDE REPUTATION FOR QUALITY 
FREE ESTIMATES—WE FLY ANYWHERE 


Additions, 


or Repairs 


© More efficient on hay grinding 


@ Improved rotor design cleans 
mill faster 


® More even wear on hammers 
© Cuts maintenance cost 


@ Gives continuous service 


OKLA 


z 
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FORSTER MANUFACTURING CO., ADA, OKLA. t 
Gentiemen: We are interested in more information. : 
[J New FORSTER All-Purpose Hammer ! 
Mill 

FS-12-16 


city, Sydney, Australia; Dr. Cliff D. 
Carpenter, chairman, U.S. Participa- 
tion Committee, 1207 Emerald Bay, 
Laguna Beach, Cal.; Dr. A. William 
Jasper, secretary, c/o AFBF, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Il. 

Aug. 24—Purdue Swine Day; Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind.; chm., 
R. A. Pickett, Animal Science Dept. 
Dealers Assn.; State Office Bldg., Es- 

Sept. 5-7—Cornell Nutrition Oon- 
ference; Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y.; chm., Dr. R. J. Young, Poultry 
Husbandry Dept. 

Oct. 10-12—Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials; Sheraton- 
Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., 
Bruce Poundstone, Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station Bldg., University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 

Nov. 8—Upper Peninsula Feed 
Dealers Assn.; State Office Bldg., Es- 
canaba, Mich.; UPFDA, Box 342, 
Sault Ste. Marie. 

Nov. 12-14— Feed Production 
School; Continental Hotel, Kansas 
City; pres., Lloyd S. Larson, Feed 
Production School, Inc., 20 W. 9th 
St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

19638 

March 24-29—Grain Elevator & 
Processing Superintendents; Commo- 
dore Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio; sec, 
Dean M. Clark, 1115 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Chicago 4, Il. 


Direct Sales Unit 


Formed by Co-op 


HARRISBURG, PA.—Creation of a 
new direct sales services department 
has been announced by Pennsylvania 
Farm Bureau Cooperative Assn. 

The cooperative also announced 
that it has appointed a well-known 
eastern feed man, W. Dale Anderson, 
as manager of the new department. 
“We have named Mr. Anderson to 
this important post in scheduling ex- 
pansion in this important field of 
service to farmers in our state,” said 
Lester M. Shughart, director of dis- 
tribution for the co-op. “He will be 
developing programs, sales and serv- 
ices to large users and direct sales 
patrons under the existing policies 
and programs of the regional coop- 
erative. 

“We have had large user and de- 
ferred payment programs for some 
time, but because our feed sales su- 
pervisors are busy working with re- 
tail personnel, they have not been 
able to devote sufficient time to this 
growing direct sales program. 

“We recognize the trend in agri- 
culture today demands the direct de- 
livery approach in many instances,” 
Mr. Shughart said. “Therefore, we 
have named Dale Anderson to devel- 
op and expand programs which will 
benefit farmers throughout the 
state.” 

Mr. Anderson's experience includes: 
Three years as a supervisor of voca- 
tional agriculture; serving in a sales 
capacity at the former Anderson 
Feed & Grain Co., York, Pa., where 
he was also secretary of the com- 
pany, and 10 years with Hespenheide 
& Thompson Co., York. 


UNDERGOES OPERATION 

PETALUMA, CAL.— Dave Soren, 
manager of the Dairymen’s Feed & 
Supply Cooperative, Petaluma, has 
had a successful cataract operation 
on his eye. He will be confined to the 
Kaiser Memorial Hospital in Oakland 
for two weeks. 


Cable Address: Parrheim 
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PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — CALGARY — 
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B @) O S T S —because it gives feed manufacturers the best sales 
story they have ever had to tell cattle feeders. Re- 

: ports to the American Society of Animal Produc- 

feed mill profits tion indicate that diethylstilbestrol is worth $7.00 


per head to feeders (see Bulletin below). In six.@ 
years’ time, it has gained such acceptance that 
80% of all beef cattle marketed now receiyesit. 


BOOSTS —high-grain rations and_diigh-roughage rations 
alike. Diethylstilbestrol_is not a substitute for feed. 
Cattlemen must contiéfue to feed a balanced ration 
feed performance for good resultse But the addition of Dawe’s 
Diethylstilbestrol Premix does boost the ability of 
any ration to produce gains. 


B O O 5 7 S : —according to the average of diethylstilbestrol 


tests that have now continued for more than six 


gains 14%. on 10% less feed years, with thousands of cattle and many different 


rations. Dawe’s Diethylstilbestrol Premix is manu- 
factured and sold under license granted by Iowa 


State University Research Foundation; Inc., under 
its U. S. Patent No. 2751303. 
N! 
ULL May 31, 1961—Latest diethylstilbestrol test results released 
today at lowa Cattle Feeders Day show 9.1% improvement in feed conver- 


sion. Yearling steers, fed a supplement containing diethylstilbestrol in dry lot for 139 
days, returned approximately $9 more profit per animal than those not receiving it. 


DAWES LABORATORIES, INC, 


ILLINOIS 


4800 SOUTH Rix AGO 32 


IMOND STREET 
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LEASEIT! 
IT PAYS FOR ITSELF 4 


re 
for details, contact 


NATIONWIDE LEASING COMPANY 
11 S. La Salle Street + Chicago 3, lilinois 


ANTWERP MILL—This is an exterior view of the Hens’ Voeders N.V. feed | 
mill at Antwerp, Belgium, as seen from across the Albert Canal. The mill | 


has a capacity of 45 tons formula feed per hour. Antwerp is the base of 


Specialists in Leasing Equipment 


to the Feed Manutacturing Industry 


ERIEZ Magnetic Minute 


60 seconds that will help you 
improve operating efficiency. 


NOW! 

THERE'S AN ERIEZ MAGNETIC 
DRUM FOR MOST EVERY INDUSTRIAL 
APPLICATION—LARGE OR SMALL 


Whether you're processing fine, light- 
weight material or bulky, highly abrasive 
material, you'll find an Eriez magnetic 
drum separator to fit the job. 

New 30” and 36” diameter Drums, cap- 
able of handling volumes up to 25,600 
cu. ft. per hour, expand the Eriez line 
of magnetic drum separators to provide 
efficient removal of iron contamination 
in more industrial processes than ever 
before! Eriez drums now include sizes 
from 12” to 36” in diameter and widths 
of 8” to 84”. 


All models have these exclusive Eriez 
features: easy access to bearings with- 
out disassembling drum; simple removal 
of drum from housing without remov- 
ing housing from flow line; convenient 
inspection panels at front and back of 
drum housings. 


Models include magnetic drums and con- 
trolled-feed, packaged drum separators 
complete with housing and motor drive 
. Standard and heavy duty construc- 
tions . . . with high intensity ERIUM®- 
Powered magnetic circuits for greatest 
separation efficiency. 
For further information and consulta- 
tion at no obligation, write: 


ERIEZ MANUFACTURING CO. 
118Z Magnet Dr., Erie, Pa. 
ERIEZ OF CANADA, LTD. 
P. O. Box 5, Sta. W—Toronto, Ont. 
MAGNA-THOUGHT 
Keeping step with the 
growth of American and 
world-wide industry ,Eriez 
continues to improve and 
expand its magnetic sepa- 
ration equipment to meet 
the challenges of new 
processes and increased 
production volumes. 


R. A. WHITE 
Product Mer. 


A GROWTH COMPANY... 
10 NEW PRODUCTS IN THE LAST 5 YEARS 


operation for the fast-growing firm. 


Belgian Feed Firm Uses 
Modern Methods to Grow 


By Special Correspondent 


The feed industry of Europe iis | 


making strides paralleling those of 
the U.S.; this includes the small 
country of Belgium, which holds a 
strong position in the feed manufac- 
turing picture on the continent. 

In Belgium, which has a population 
about equal to New York City, Hens’ 
Voeders N.V., Antwerp, is among the 
feed pioneers. The firm also stands 
with the leaders in the formula feed 
industry in Europe. 

Stressing scientific development 
and using the latest equipment and 
metheds of feed manufacture and dis- 
tribution, Hens’ Voeders has expand- 
ed into France, Spain and Germany. 
It has also established affiliated com- 
panies dealing in pet foods, poultry 
equipment, pharmaceuticals, poultry 
packing, grain imports and publish- 
ing. 

Much of the development results 
from yearly study trips to the U.S. 
by Karel Hens, president, and Frans 
VanDooren, general managing direc- 
tor. Factory improvements imported 
from the U.S. include a Richardson 
electronic control panel and Sprout- 
Waldron mill equipment and bulk de- 
livery trucks. 

The Hens Antwerp mill is on 
the Albert Canal, and grain reaches 
there by barge. The raw materials 
are automatically stocked by two 
grain elevators operating at a speed 
of 20-75 tons per hour. The plant is 
located on an eight-acre tract with 
the mill occupying just over 1% 
acres. Production capacity is 45 tons 
per hour. The Richardson panel 
which operates the factory was the 
first of its kind installed in Europe. 

Also included are modern, air-con- 
ditioned offices and fully equipped 
laboratories. 

Bulk delivery, which has become 
very popular in Belgium, was pio- 


Frans Van Dooren 


Karel Hens 


neered in Europe by Hens’ Voeders 
in 1956 when they became the first 
to begin delivering feed in bulk. Ten 
bulk trucks now work day and night 
delivering feed, sometimes a distance 


FRENCH MILIL—Pictured here is an exterior and an 


CONTROL PANEL — This 


control 
panel, imported from the US., op- 
erates the Hens’ Voeders, Antwerp, 
Belgium, feed mill. The electronic 
panel, when installed, was the first 
used in Europe. 


of 140 miles. The company has in- 
stalled 1,500 bulk bins for its cus- 
tomers. 

The firm has highly specialized de- 
partment heads who speak 3-5 lan- 
guages. In its laboratory, a chemist, 


| three veterinarians and a bacteriolo- 


gist work together. Four large ex- 
periment stations are fully equipped 
with hatcheries and pig nurseries. 

Representatives of Hens’ Voeders, 
though they have selling as their 
main duty, are highly specialized 
servicemen, expected to give an im- 
mediate answer to most questions 
asked by customers. 

These agents receive a _ training 
course of several months at experi- 
mental stations where continuous 
studies are being made of nutrition, 
genetics, hatchery work, diseases, 
rearing methods, housing and other 
factors affecting animals. 

Chicken feed made Hens’ Voeders 


BULK DELIVERIES—tThis is one of 10 Sprout-Waldron bulk delivery trucks 


which work out of the Antwerp plant of Hens’ Voeders. Trucks go as far as 
140 miles to make deliveries. The company has installed 1,500 bulk bins for 


its customers. 


of France. In addition, it has also expanded from Belgium 


interior view of the Hens’ mill at Rennes, Brittany, into Spain and Germany. 
France. The firm will soon have three mills in this part 


| 
| 
— 
| whe 4 j 
| 
| 


well known, as the broiler industry 
has expanded since World War II. 
U.S. strains of chickens and Ameri- 
can labor saving ideas have gained 
acceptance. Units of thousands of 
layers or tens of thousands of broilers 
are no longer a rarity, and housing 
of the animals compares with the 
best in the 

The emphasis is not entirely on 
poultry feeds, however. Salesmen of 
pig feed, for instance, are specialized 
in that they do not concern them- 
selves with chicken feed. There is 
also a specialized veterinarian in hogs 
at the service of Hens’ clients. 

A separate factory specializes in 
the manufacture and sale of pet 
foods, some of which is exported as 
far as Switzerland. 


In 1956, the firm started a subsidi- 
ary in France, Sonoral-Hens’. In 1957 
a second factory was added to So- 
noral, and a third one was added last 
year, so that an important part of 
all French poultry is being fed Hens’ 
formula feeds. Two more plants are 
under construction. 

Piensos Hens’, Inc., was started in 
Barcelona, Spain, in 1959. A second 
factory is being built in Reus and a 
third is scheduled to be built in Ma- 
drid. 

The firm’s latest development is 
construction of a factory near Dort- 
mund, Germany. 

In “old Europe,” say company of- 
ficials, “new” developments and tech- 
niques have been rapidly showing the 
way to a modern feed industry. 
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EXPELLER 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 


P. ©. Box 53 


AND PEASIZE CAKE 


43% PROTEIN — 4% FAT 
The High-Fat, High-Protein, High-Energy Basic [ngredient for All Feeds and 


DOG FOOD RATIONS 
PREFERRED by Feed Manufacturers from Coast to Coast 
AVAILABLE in carloads and trucklots throughout the year 

from our centrally located plant 


ILLINOIS SOY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
SOYBEAN PROCESSORS 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS Phone: 522-3391 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS * 


...and it has a pour-spout, too! 


Here at last is a rip-open bag that has 
more to offer than mere speed! Sure, the 
new St. Regis® Grip’N Rip bag opens fast 
(actually faster and easier than any bag 
of its kind). But there’s more, lots more. 

First, Grip ’N Rip has a unique pour- 
spout opening that can be custom-made to 
meet your needs. The glue under the top 
tape can be spaced to provide the exact 
size of pour-spout desired. 

The pull tab on Grip ’N Rip is a triple- 
strength filter tape. Yet, one quick tug is 


all it takes and your bag is open. There’s 
no thread to unravel either, as in competi- 
tive bags. And, you get all these Grip ’N 
Rip extras at a surprisingly low upcharge. 
Grip ’N Rip is another example of 
St. Regis Packaging-in-Depth. This com- 
plete bag service assures you of the right 
bag, the right machinery to pack it, plus 
skilled engineering services. To meet your 
future needs, this program also includes 
continued research to develop improved 
packaging methods and economies. 


PACKAGING-IN-DEPTH BY St.Regis (*) BAG DIVISION 


In Canada, contact St. Regis Consolidated Packaging Co., Ltd. PAPER 
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Announcing New 


YOU 
ACTIVITY 


your area, too! 


IF YOU ARE LOCATED IN A PRIME HOG-CATTLE, DAIRY 
OR POULTRY FEEDS MARKET, WE CAN HELP YOU... 


Sell 60% or more of the feed potential in a 20-mile radius 
Earn 20% or more on your investment 


Enjoy new growth, profitability and long-term security 


Provide the nutritional service and financial needs of 
commercial size producers 


® Become the HUB of feed selling and buying activity 
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HUB 


ACT NOW...YOU CAN HAVE NEW TONNAGE AND PROFIT 
SUCCESS LIKE THESE TYPICAL HUB UNITS 


He 
Song 


ESTABLISHED FACILITY NEW FACILITY SWITCHED MARKET 


.»» Greeley Mill and Elevator, Greeley, lowa. Switched .+. Lloyd Buis & Sons, Clover- ... Johnston Feed Service, Mt. Carroll, Illinois. No 
to the Pioneer merchandising program—generated dale, Indiana. No custom mix custom mix services offered! Switched customers to 
the sale of 800 tons of complete feeds per month services offered! Second year complete feeds in 60 days—and averaged over 825 
after four months of operation. This was accom- of operation. Selling 2,300 tons tons of complete feeds per month by the end of 3% 
plished by proving conclusively with split-test proof of complete feeds per month— months of operation. Rapid growth is attributed not 
projects that their complete rations made the Pioneer completely dominating the only to the cost-saving results producers are getting, 
Way reduced hog producers costs as much as market in the sale of complete but to the convenience of feeds being delivered direct 
2¢ per pound. rations, grain purchasing, fer- to bins and feeders. Also, grain buying policies give 
tilizer and farm supply sales. feeders an extra advantage. 


The way we see it... 


Modern producers demand complete rations, manufactured locally ... 
delivered in bulk to their bins or feeders. We are convinced the future 
of the feed business... for you and us...is in locally owned push- 
button efficient units designed to manufacture a limited number of 
complete rations to dominate feed sales activity in a 20 mile radius— 
backstopped by Hales & Hunter research and development, nutrition 
know-how, producer financing, merchandising programs, managing for 
profit programs to insure successful use of feed, business management 
Orvel Cockrel assistance and the security of being affiliated with an established, suc- HUB 
Director of Marketing cessful and growing company that is sincere in its desire to keep its OPPORTUNITY 
customers independent. 
AREA 


Contact Orvel Cockrel, director of marketing, direct! Express your in- 
terest on your own letterhead. Your inquiry will be handled on an 
executive-to-executive basis...in complete confidence, of course. We 
have developed alternative plans...one of which can be tailored to 
your exact needs and preference. 


ad 
HALES & HUNTER CO. | ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 
RED COMB PIONEER FEEDS 
141 West Jackson Bivd. To: Orvel Cockrel, Director of Marketing Dept. FS-12 
Chicago 4, Illinois Hales & Hunter Co. 


Red Comb Pioneer Feeds 
141 West Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Yes, I am interested in discussing ways I can become a 
part of your expansion program and the HUB of feed sales 
activity in my area. 


me 


| 
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Nebraska Poultry Industry Is Analyzed 


LINCOLN—While the poultry in- 
dustry in Nebraska needs reapprais- 
ing as to the direction it is heading, 
it is operating on a sounder basis 
than it appears at first glance. 

This analysis was made by Doyle 
Free, executive secretary of the Ne- 
braska Poultry Improvement Assn., 
at the group’s annual convention in 
Lincoln. 

Nebraska is out of step with some 
of the major poultry-producing areas 
of the nation as to size of laying 
flocks, Mr. Free told poultrymen 
gathered at the National Guard 
Armory. Nebraska continues to pro- 
duce more laying flock units than all 


other areas, which have dropped 
small flocks, he pointed out. Mr. 
Free explained that a_  1,500-bird 
laying flock is small in other regions 


but still is considered fairly large in 
Nebraska. 

However, the official cautioned that 
a direct comparison cannot be made 


with other areas because poultry still | 


ties in directly with other farming 

enterprises in Nebraska, with only a 

small amount of specialization. 
Charge Refuted 

Refuting a charge leveled by some 
critics that the Nebraska poultry in- 
dustry is “dead,”’ Mr. Free noted that 
many of the small flocks in Nebraska 
are composed of pullets. Pullet eggs 
are of better quality—both shell and 
interior—than those laid by older 
hens. 

Misleading Impression 

Mr. Free said two factors contrib- 
ute to a misleading impression of the 
number of poultry on farms in Ne- 
braska: 

1. More and more chickens are 
reared and kept inside buildings now, 
with the result that the casual ob- 
server driving down the road doesn’t 
see as many chickens on free range 
as in the past. 

2. Some centralization of flocks has 
taken place, with only one farm in 


three having chickens when compared 
to farm flock populations of several 
years ago. 

“There have been 10 million chick- 
ens on Nebraska farms for the past 
3-4 years,” Mr. Free concluded, “and 
egg production reached a record high 
in 1960.” 

In another presentation during the 
morning session, Dr. Thomas W. Sul- 
livan, associate professor of poultry 
husbandry at the University of Ne- 
braska, said that no acceptable man- 
made substitute has ever been found 
to replace the egg shell as packaging 
material. 

“The egg shell serves as an excel- 
lent package for a near perfect, but 
highly perishable food and the chick 
embryo,” he pointed out. 

Shell Problems Worse 

Strong egg shells are important in 
carrying out this function, but egg 
shell problems have become more 
acute in recent years, the University 
researcher revealed. “This is prob- 
ably due to the development of very 


‘ high-producing strains of birds and 


test shows 


ANTIBIOTIC 
SUPERIOR 


read 
these 
excerpts 
from 

the 

test 
data 


1. 


“A combination of bacitracin methylene disali- 
cylate* and penicillin produced the greatest 
weight gains and best feed conversion. 


ciency. 


methylene disalicylate*. 


biotics tested.” 


CIN and penicillin. 


“Bacitracin methylene disalicylate* was slightly 
superior to zinc bacitracin in stimulating 
growth and significantly better in feed effi- 


“The weight gain response to zinc bacitracin 
was not as good as the response to bacitracin 


“Penicillin gave the poorest response of all anti- 


Bone antibiotic content of KEMITRACIN 
is bacitracin methylene disalicylate. Whit- 
moyer KEM-PEN-10 is a 
combination of KEMITRA- 


KEMITRACIN 


Manufacturing Chemists 


MYERSTOWN, PENNA., U.S. A. 


WAREHOUSE STOCKS AVAILABLE AT THESE AND OTHER CONVENIENT U.S. AND FOREIGN LOCATIONS: 


Worcester, Mass. 
Lubbock, Texas 


Gainesville, Ga. 


Des Moines, lowa 


Albertville, Alo. Jackson, Miss. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Rogers, Ark. 
Ogden, Utah 


Indianapolis, Ind, 
Bueno Pork, Calif. 


In Conode: Whitmoyer Loborotories, Ltd., Port Credit (Toronto Twp.), Ontario 


the use of high-energy laying ra- 
tions,” Dr. Sullivan said. 

At least 12 different mineral ele- 
ments are required by poultry, ac- 
cording to Dr. Sullivan. Calcium is 
needed in the largest quantity and is 
perhaps the most important for the 
laying hen, he added. 

Ash or mineral components make 
up 3 to 4% of the live weight of the 
mature chicken. And over 70% of the 
body ash is calcium and phosphorus. 
Minerals constitute over 10% of the 
weight of the whole egg, and are 
principally found in the shell. 

Dr. Sullivan reported on research 
that indicates calcium levels of 2.5 
to 28% are required for maximum 
egg production. Experimentation also 
has revealed that egg shell thickness 
and specific gravity can be signifi- 
cantly increased by calcium levels up 
to 4.8%. 

Dr. Sullivan listed five factors that 
influence egg shell quality and the 
calcium requirements of laying hens. 
They are: genetics of the strain or 
breed involved; rate of egg produc- 
tion; age of bird; environmental tem- 
perature, and energy content of ra- 
tion. 


Canada Holds Hearing 


On Freight Assistance 


MONTREAL — A three-man com- 
mittee appointed to study the ques- 
tion of freight assistance on the 
movement of feed grains to Canada’s 
eastern maritime provinces began 
hearings here recently. 

Canada freight assistance does not 
apply to U.S. feed grains moving into 
the maritime ports. Feeders in those 
three provinces, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island, contend that the present 
freight assistance policy on western 
feed grains is inadequate to offset 
the cheaper U.S. oats and corn enter- 
ing Ontario and Quebec, jeopardizing 
their feeding position when it comes 
to marketing livestock at competitive 
prices. 

Since the beginning of August to 
November 22, 10,247,000 bu. of Amer- 
ican grain has moved into Canada, 
all of it into eastern positions and 
the bulk of this adjacent to feeding 
areas in Ontario and Quebec. Only 
about 3,400,000 bu. of the total is in 
positions such as Baie Comeau to 
suggest export clearances overseas. 
The Baie Comeau total has been 
made up of 647,000 bu. of wheat, 
15,000 bu. of barley, 257,500 bu. of 
corn and 1,327,000 bu. of soybeans. 

More than 2,800,000 bu. of U.S. oats 
has entered Canada in the period un- 
der review and 5,084,000 bu. of corn. 
The corn total includes slightly more 
than 1 million bushels in the Na- 
tional Harbour Board’s elevator at 
Quebec City. This could be for export 
or Canadian domestic use, it was 
pointed out. 


PROCESS EMERGENCY FEED 

CASPER, WYO.— A feed process- 
ing operation has begun at the Na- 
trona County Airport, Dale Carlson, 
owner of Natrona Feed Products Co., 
has announced. 

Natrona Feed Products has in- 
stalled several large storage tanks 
and other equipment for grinding 
feed grains, blending with other in- 
gredients and manufacturing live- 
stock cubes. 

Emergency livestock feed coming 
into central Wyoming under the 
drouth program can be processed at 
the new mill, he said. Warehouse 
space leased by the firm has been 
approved by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture for handling of emergen- 
cy feeds, it was reported. 


PGB-250 
DRY VITAMIN A 
Get it in the Midwest from 


Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 
Box 1034, University Ploce Sta. 
Tel. CR 9-881 Des Moines 11, lowe 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | | 
| 
| | | 
| | 
/ 
Get the Detailed 
W. A. R. F. report 
Write Dept. FS-12 COSTS a 
ine 


Despite 
torture, 
the 
vitamin A 
claim 
stays 
honest 


Inside a pellet, after the ingredients have been 
subjected to the heat, the moisture, and the 
pressure, will there still be enough vitamin 
A potency to match the claim? 

If you use PGB-250 Dry Vitamin A, peace of 
mind comes cheap. In 15 different mill tests, 
for example, PGB-250 averaged out at 92% 
vitamin A recovery after pelleting and a week 
to 10 days’ storage. There are two good rea- 
sons why you can count on this same good 
performance yourself: 

One, PGB-250 is made of the inherently 
more stable ester, vitamin A palmitate. Two, 
the coating is properly prepared edible gela- 
tin. The tiny gelatin spheres withstand the 
heat and crush of pelleting better than any 
matrix we've tried, and we tried a lot of them. 

Survival-prone PGB-250 comes to you in 30 
to 120 mesh, 250,000 USP vitamin A units to 
the gram. It can also be supplied in 10,000 or 
20,000 or 30,000 units-per-gram potencies. 
At any potency, it’s the one you want for 
best resistance to pelleting torture. Try a 
sample and see. Get the sample by writing 
Distillation Products Industries, Rochester 3, 
N. Y. Sales offices: New York and Chicago * 
Charles Albert Smith Limited, Montreal 
and Toronto. 


PGB-250 Dry Vitamin A is distributed by 


THE AMBURGO COMPANY, INC. HOLT PRODUCTS COMPANY CARROLL SWANSON SALES COMPANY 
1315-17 Walnut Street Box 840 2215 Forest Avenue 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin Des Moines 11, lowa 

E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY KINDSTROM-SCHMOLL COMPANY THE JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY 
3418 Swann Avenue, Office 5 418 Flour Exchange 3270 Southside Avenve 
Tampa 9, Florida Mi polis 15, Mi + Cincinnati 4, Ohio 

FEED PRODUCTS, INC. LAVERGNE SUPPLEMENT COMPANY 
1370 Eleventh Street 

158 First Avenue South 

, Nashville 3, Tennessee 

W. M. GILLIES, INC. 
6505 Wilshire Boulevard ae ee COMPANY IN CANADA 
; ; wight Building 

8, Konsas City 5, Missouri CHARLES ALBERT SMITH, LIMITED 
621 S. W. Morrison Street 356 Eastern Avenue 
Portland 5, Oregon Toronto 8, Ontario, Canada 
703 Welch Road 8307 Royden Road 
Palo Alto, California Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


Also ... distilled monoglycerides... 
leaders in research and “ae Also 

lucti 10 some 3900 Eastman Organic 
E Chemicals for science and industry 


Distillation Products Industries is « division of Eastman Kodak Company 
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FEED 


CONTROL | 
COMMENT 


By BRUCE POUNDSTONE 


Secretary, Association of American Feed Control Officials 
Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station, Lexington 


Vitamin, Mineral Guarantees 


All states permit guarantees for 
mineral content in terms of calcium, 
phosphorus, iodine and salt, and vi- 
tamin content guaranteed as pre- 
scribed for each vitamin. These guar- 
antees may be made as a part of and 


in addition to the chemical guaran- | 


tees for crude protein, crude fat and 
crude fiber. 

Occasionally a manufacturer runs 
into trouble because he mentions 
somewhere on his label that his prod- 
uct is a “high vitamin carrier’ or 
that it contains “minerals.” He re- 
ceives a letter from the control offi- 
cial that this label is not acceptable 


and concludes that regulations in that 
particular state do not permit such 
guarantees. 

The trouble is not that he has men- 
tioned minerals but in the way he 
has gone about it. Most control offi- 
cials frown at stressing one ingredi- 
ent or group of ingredients to the 
exclusion of others. The Association 
of American Feed Control Officials 
has a regulation stating that this 
must not be done in the brand name 
of a non-medicated feed. Paragraph 
1 (b) in Rules and Regulations un- 
der the Uniform State Feed Bill 
reads: “A name of a non-medicated 
feed shall not be derived from one or 
more ingredients of a mixture to the 
exclusion of other ingredients and 
shall not be one representing any 
component of a mixture unless all 
components are included in_ the 
name.” This appears on page 18 of 
the 1962 edition of the Annual Pub- 
lication of the Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials. 

The matter of stressing an ingre- 
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ANIMAL HEALTH ‘DIVISION 
1450 Broadway, New York 18, N.Y. 


AND ITS AFFILIATES 


DORN AND MITCHELL 


LABORATORIES, INC. 
OPELIKA, ALABAMA 


Dr. H.N. Lasher 


TECHNICAL STAFF 


W. H. McInnis 


Dr. M. B. Simi 


SALES STAFF 


Paul G. Callison 
Portiand, Ore. 


Jack Borman 


Atlanta Minneapolis 


Jack Matkin 
New Haven, Conn. Gainesville, Ga. 


D. J. Lovett 
Opelika, Alo. 


Jack Salyers Lee F. Soklich 


W. H. Mitchell 


Dr. J. K. Krum 
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Lyle P. Carmony 
Gainesville, Ga 
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P. A. Wayman Gordon Weed 
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tra Dorn R.G. Heinzelmann 
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Boston Millsboro, Del 


Konsas City Los Angeles 


To all our friends, our sin- 
cere wishes for a very Merry 
Christmas and a Happy and 
Prosperous New Year. 


President 


DELAWARE POULTRY 


LABORATORIES, INC. 
MILLSBORO, DELAWARE 


Fine Medications for the Poultry Industry — CocciVac ® —Trithiadol ® —Vaccines — Biologics —Vitamins — Antibiotics — Feed Additives 


dient elsewhere on the label, although 
not specifically mentioned in the An- 
nual Publication of the AAFCO, is 
covered by regulation in some states. 
This means that companies doing 
business in several states will be 
bound by the regulation in all the 
states where they do business if one 
of them has the regulation and they 
wish to use a uniform label. 

It is possible in many states to 
make mention of vitamin or mineral 
content “elsewhere” on the label if 
a quantitative guarantee is made. In 
other words the expression “contains 
minerals” may not be objected to if 
a guarantee appears as outlined ear- 
lier. A manufacturer will likely have 
no trouble if mention of “minerals” 
or “vitamins” is supported by a quan- 
titative guarantee. 


Nitrogen Free Extract 


For several years feed control offi- 
cials have been endeavoring to get 
nitrogen free extract guarantees re- 
moved from feed labels. The end ap- 
pears to be in sight. Fewer and fewer 
such labels are seen and it is hoped 
that by 1962 there will be no more 
of these. 


Code Designations 


The matter of code designations in 
product names, sidebar labeling and 
identification numbering systems con- 
tinues in discussions between control 
officials and industry. This was re- 
viewed at some length in this column 
in the July 8 issue. 

The report of the Medicated Feed 
Labeling Committee at the October 
meeting of AAFCO in Washington 
and published on page 70 of the 1962 
annual publication carries the follow- 
ing paragraphs on this subject: 

“2. Code designations in product 
names. Are abbreviations of drugs 
and drug levels in the product name 
acceptable? The Committee agreed 
that an example of a product name 
which would not be acceptable is 
‘Doe’s .00275FRZ Chick Starter.’ On 
the other hand, code designations are 
acceptable if they do not represent 
levels or abbreviations. Numbers usu- 
ally are preferred over letters. Some 
of the feed industry advisory group 
expressed a desire to use letters, 
however.” 

Implementing this idea further, the 
last paragraph of the section on 
“Submitting Copy for Registration” 
of medicated feed labels now con- 
cludes with the following sentence: 

“Code designations should not in- 
clude letters which represent abbrevi- 
ations of drugs, vitamins or other 
components of the feed since this may 
emphasize certain ingredients more 
than others (See Regulation 1, p. 
18).” 

This statement appears on page 28 
of the 1962 publication. 

The sample Type 1 label on the 
next page, page 29, in the same pub- 
lication carries a code designation 
using numerals only. Formerly a let- 
ter was included in this designation 
but this has been dropped in favor 
of the principle just mentioned. 


Mix 


n 
for More 


PROFITS! 


BROWER 


FEED MIXER 
Use BROWER MIXER to 


blend in a good concen- 
trate with local grains and 
you're all | to sell your 
own brand of feeds — step 
— as much 

s $1 per bag! 
BROWER MIXER whirls 
the ingredients instead of 
just stirring or tumbling; pro- 
duces the most thorough mix 
obtainable . . . a perfect 
blend in about 10 minutes. 
tN, to give years of 
le-free service. WRITE 

FOR FREE CATALOG! 


MFG. CO. 
625 N. Third St. 
Quincy, Illinois 
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Marketing Agreement 
Advantages Cited by 


Nulaid Association 


SAN LEANDRO, CAL. — Nulaid 
Farmers Assn. officials say market- 
ing agreements, which in Nulaid’s 
case are contracts between it and its 
members, “make it possible for the 
turkey raiser, the fryer grower and 
the egg producer to pool their re- 
sources in the joint effort toward ob- 
taining a maximum return for their 
product on the market.” 

Nulaid, which has had an egg mar- 
keting agreement for some time, en- 
tered the field of poultry marketing 
in August of this year with the in- 
troduction of a poultry marketing 
agreement. The association’s experi- 
ence with these marketing agree- 
ments prompted statements support- 
ing their effectiveness and success 
which appeared in the November- 


December, 1961, issue of Nulaid 
News. 

Nulaid’s original egg marketing 


HERES SOMETHING 
THAT WON'T GET 
LOST IN THE 


Micro-Pen (special coated pro- 
caine penicillin G). The small- 
est of crystals for increased 
dispersion, with an exclusive 
coating holds potency in the 
shuffle of mixing and pelleting. 
Stack your feed with Micro-Pen 
and make your next card a 
postcard. Write... 


Micro-Pen 


Elanco Products Company 
A Division of 

Eli Lilly and Company 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


agreement “has served to protect and 
represent all members and their busi- 
ness,” the publication notes. “The 
new poultry marketing agreement 
adds greater strength to the associ- 
ation. It means increased economic 
advantage to members and increased 
volume of business to the associa- 
tion.” 
Two-Year Contract 

The poultry marketing agreement 
is a two-year contract requiring the 
member to market his poultry 
through the association and requiring 
NFA to accept and market the poul- 
try produced by the member. 

“During times of surplus, it is to 
the member’s advantage to have a 
contract for it assures him of a con- 
tinual market for his product,” Nu- 
laid News explains. “During a time 
of shortage, the poultry marketing 
agreement is of great importance to 
Nulaid for it guarantees to the asso- 
ciation a continued steady volume of 
poultry to meet the needs of estab- 
lished retail outlets.” 


Main Provisions 

Some of the poultry marketing 
agreement’s main provisions include 
these: 
® Delivery of poultry to the associ- 
ation conforms with a given schedule 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
standards apply in grading. Title 
passes to the association upon de- 
livery. 
eA pool price is established for all 
poultry delivered during a given pe- 
riod of time despite market fluctua- 


tions. The association is permitted to | 
close or extend the time for closing | 
of any pool and may exclude poultry | 
which does not meet quality or grade | 


standards. 


e The participating member author- | 


izes NFA to deduct no less than %4¢ 


per pound of poultry marketed for | 
investment by the member in the as- 


sociation’s capital fund. 

e The association pays an advance to 
the member, based on a determina- 
tion of anticipated sales. 

e Should a member fail to deliver to 
the association all of the poultry 
agreed upon, the association may 
claim damages. 

e The participating member agrees 
to purchase his feed and other sup- 
plies from the association during the 
contract period. And the association 
is committed to sell 
these supplies. 


“Stabilizing Influence” 


Nulaid notes that a marketing 
agreement “has a stabilizing influ- 


the member | | 


ence on the market. . . . Pooling has | 


a definite advantage for it reduces 
the hazards of a seasonal market.” 

Also, according to Nulaid, “the en- 
trance of Nulaid into the marketing 
field has a beneficial effect on all 
poultrymen whether or not they are 
signers of a contract.” 


_ 


Grants Received 


BERKELEY, CAL. — The Univer- | 


sity of California has received grants 
totaling almost $6,000 to promote re- 
search projects in the field of animal 
nutrition and related subjects. 


Commercial Solvents Corp. gave | 


$3,000 for a study in poultry science, 


and American Dehydrators Assn. | 
gave $1,200 for research on dehy- | 


drated alfalfa pellets as a supple- | | 


ment for range sheep. 


A third project underway was sup- | 
ported with a $1,000 donation from | 


the Date Administrative Committee 
for digestion tests of dehydrated date 
meats as feed for stock. A grant of 
$700 from the California Turkey Fed- 
eration is to support research 
turkey diseases. 


MILL BEING CONSTRUCTED 

WEATHERFORD, TEXAS — Con- 
struction is underway on a new feed 
mill for the Dairyman’s Cooperative 
here. The plant will have a rated 
capacity of 100 tons per day, with bin 
capacity sufficient for a somewhat 
larger size plant. Riza & Co., Cle- 
burne, Texas, designed and is install- 
ing the feed plant. 


in | 


MODEL 400 
Three screen change hammermill, 
remote, manually controlled. Change 
screens in seconds without stopping 
mill. All purpose mill for a wide 
range of grinding. Direct connected, 
40 to 100 HP. 


Today . 


* Suspension grinding for cooler, faster, more 
uniform grind — an exclusive Jay Bee feature! 

* Built-up, bolted construction. 

* Die-stomped, precision-engineered parts and per- 
fect balance for smooth, trouble-free performance. 

* Finest boll bearings for years of wear. 

* Rugged, heavy all-steel construction of all parts 

greoter strength without excess weight. 

* One-piece, special alloy heat-treated hammers 
with multiple cutting edges. 

* Remote screen changes for instant change without 
stopping mill. 

* Texture Grind — finer, more uniform texture, no 
loss of valuable amino acids. 


IF IT'S AS GOOD AS JAY BEE, IT’S GOT TO BE JAY BEE! 


. . See your Jay Bee Distributor, or write 


Dept. A — Tyler, Texas e Franklin, Tenn. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF FEED MILL MACHINERY 


FORTIFY 
YOUR 
FEEDS 
WITH 


YEAST CULTURE 


1. Enzymes e 


The Potent, Economical Source of 5 Most Important Feed Values 
2. Unidentified Factors * 
4. Increased Palatability and Appetite Appeal 
FOR ALL CATTLE, HOGS, SHEEP, CHICKENS, TURKEYS 

Yeast Culture Values Proven by State College Tests 


Write DIAMOND V MILLS, INC. e 


3. B Vitamins including By 
@ 5. Other Important Elements 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 


| NAME 
| COMPANY 
| ADDRESS 


Now .. 


| DOANE FEED 
| PRODUCTS CO. 


| Please send me further details about your custom block manu- 
| facturing service. 


| 


. take advantage of the big sales 
opportunity in blocks. Doane Feed Products 
Co. will manufacture under your label the 
latest in blocks—Protein, Mineral, Vitamin A-D 
or Phenothiazine. And at a price to give you 
a competitive advantage. Best ingredients. . . 
scientifically formulated . . . produced on the 
most up-to-date machinery in a new modern 
plant. These are high quality blocks that will 
build repeat business for you. 


Let's talk about how we can put you in the 
block business without a large plant invest- 
ment. The low price will surprise you! Write 
us today for further information. 


DOANE FEED PRODUCTS CO. 


P.O. Box 1108 
Joplin, Mo. 
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Marketing Ordersand the Future 
Envelop Arkansas Turkey Event 


By DAVID MARTIN 
Feedstufts Special Correspondent 
RUSSELLVILLE, ARK. — Produc- 
ers, feed men, processors, hatchery- 
men and breeders pondered the im- 
mediate future of the turkey indus- 
try here last week end during the 


Arkansas Turkey Federation's annual | 


convention and show. Proposed mar- 
keting orders for market turkeys and 
turkey hatching eggs, prospects for 
profits in 1962 and losses suffered this 
year occupied the thoughts of the 
250 persons attending the event. 

The conventioning industry repre- 
sentatives were told: 


@ The turkey industry is in trouble 
because of over-production. 


@ The industry is hearing about con- | 


trols because “the big boys got their 


| 


toes stepped on this year by low 
prices.” 
e The industry needs to do much 


more toward marketing its products 
and getting the consumer to eat more 
meat, particularly poultry products. 
e The National Turkey 
has not and probably will not an- 
nounce an official stand on the mar- 
keting orders proposed. Officers of 
the federation who have testified at 
hearings have done so “on their own.” 
@ NTF's executive secretary believes 
the turkey industry’s problems won't 
be solved without government help 
and proposed that the National Tur- 
key Advisory Committee, organized 
to determine the need for formulating 
marketing order proposals, be called 
back into session. 

e Government controls are the cause 


PROVEN RESULTS! 


CRUSHERS 


Increase 


PRODUCTION - Yecreace PROFIT 
THROUGH GREATER EFFICIENCY — HIGHER CAPACITY 


There is a Bryont Crusher for use ahead of your Hammermill, Sheller 


or Elevator Leg. 


No. 30 COARSE CRUSHER 


The Bryant No. 30 Coarse Crusher will protect your 
and other foreign 


sheller from tramp stones 


iran 


material and will also increase the capacity. 


Made in 


Series 60 CRUSHER FEEDER 


For Use With Hammermills — Elevator Legs 


Federation | 


Simplicity, rugged construction and superior crushing 
action . . . these features distinguish Bryant Series 
Sixty Crusher Feeders. Their efficiency has been proved 
by identical crushers on hundreds of Bryant Hammermills. 
Husks will not wrap on the rotor. Series Sixty Crusher 
Feeders are offered in three sizes. Capacities range from 
6 tons to 18 tons per hour. 


No. 90 CRUSHER FEEDER 


A high capacity, coarse crushing Crusher-Feeder similar 
to Bryant Coarse Crushers but with feed gates or slides 
to regulate the rate of flow. Especially advantageous 
with snapped corn or for capac 

picked corn. Availa 
sheaves for approved V-belt dr a 
picked corn—20 tons to 30 tons ear corn per hour. 
On snapped full shuck corn about 10 tons to 15 tons 
per hour. 


No. 2 COB CRUSHER 


Convert your Corn Cobs into PROFIT instead of SMOKE. 
Crush four to five tons of cobs per hour with this simole, 
rugged machine. Low HP required. A popular MONEY 
MAKER in the Corn Belt. 


A COMPLETE ENGINEERING AND LAYOUT SERVICE 
for a single piece of equipment or a complete plant is offered by 
Bryant through their National Distributor Set-Up. 


ENGINEERING COMPANY 


1504 TENTH AVE. 
PORT HURON, MICH. 


rather than the answer to the indus- 
try’s problems. 

elt is likely that initiation of con- 
trols would bring about the devel- 
opment of a different type of turkey. 
e The next big break in turkey nutri- 
tion probably will come in the field 
of amino acids. 

Election and Show 

Aside from considerations of where 
the turkey industry is and where it’s 
going, the Arkansas Turkey Federa- 
tion elected new officers, conducted 
a live and dressed bird show and had 
an auction at which the top-selling 
bird brought $5 Ib. 

No Surprise 

Although the statement came as 
no surprise to anyone, Harold Dodgen 
of Harold Dodgen, Inc., Ozark, Ark., 
integrator, caused the delegates to 
sit up and take notice when he de- 
clared that the “turkey industry is 
in trouble.” 

Speaking during a panel discussion 
of “How Marketing Orders Will Af- 
fect the Arkansas Turkey Industry,” 
Mr. Dodgen drew heavy applause 
with an appeal for less government 
involvement in agriculture. 


He declared: “I’m definitely against | 


controls. I don’t like to have too 
many people tell me what to do. I 
don’t like the USDA telling me what 
to do and every move to make. I 
want to be able to make those de- 


| cisions myself.” 


Referring to 


some operators this year, he said: 


| “The ones who had the most invest- 


ed will lose the most. But when they 
get enough of it (losing money) they 
will get out. We know that we are 
producing far too many turkeys, and 
when it gets to hurting a man’s 
pocketbook—which is close to his 
heart—he will get out.” 

Mr. Dodgen said he doesn’t feel 
that USDA controls are the answer 
for the industry’s problems. “They 
are a cause of it,” he asserted. “The 
USDA controls grain prices, the med- 
ications we put in feed and water, 
compulsory poultry inspection and 


many other things. And the cost of | 


these controls is tremendous. Other 
government 
costly, too. 

“To me it seems to be coming to 
a point where what the USDA wants 
is the only thing that counts. It 
doesn’t seem to count very much be- 
cause the industry is for something.” 

Mr. Dodgen charged that USDA 
“wants to control all of agriculture. 
.. . And they almost have.” 


Marketing Order Comment 


losses suffered by | 


involvements would be | 


Commenting on the marketing or- | 


der proposal, Mr. Dodgen said he be- 
lieves that the action would put “too 
much power in the hands of the sec- 
retary of agriculture. It seems to put 


a veto power in his hands by which | 
| he could do whatever he wants. The 
| way I understand the order, his de- 


cisions would be final, and we would 
have no recourse whatever.” 

Mr. Dodgen was applauded when 
he concluded: “This is a time for de- 


| cision. Are we going to control, or | 
| are we going to be controlled? I be- 
| lieve we must maintain our freedom 


to operate as we see fit.” 
Harold Snyder Speaks 


Harold Snyder, president of Ar- 


| kansas Valley Industries, Inc., Darda- 


nelle, Ark., another member of the 
panel, echoed Mr. Dodgen’s thoughts 
on the marketing order. 

“We must ask ourselves where 
these controls will put us in 5 or 10 
years,” he said. “Sure, we could make 
more money in the next few years 
under controls, but we must look 
ahead.” 

Mr. Snyder said future generations 
are involved in the marketing order 
controversy. “Harold Dodgen isn’t 
particularly worried about himself,” 
the AVI president observed. “But he 
is worried about the future of his two 
daughters and sons-in-law and his 
grandchildren.” 

Mr. Snyder called for more interest 
in marketing meat. He told the 
group of a recent week-long coast- 


to-coast trip in which he and other 
poultry industry officials discussed 
problems with the heads of five large 
grocery store chains and other execu- 
tives. 

“We talked to officials from New 
Jersey to California,” Mr. Snyder re- 
ported, “and we found-—as suspected 
—that there is still a great, great 
deal that we as producers can do to 
help ourselves. 

“The chain stores and other mar- 
keting officials want to work with us. 
They admit that they haven't taken 
the initiative they should, but we 
must admit, too, that we have not 
taken the initiative we should have 
taken. 

“We need to educate our consum- 
ers to eat more meat.” 

Over-Production 

Pat Teague, Berryville, a member 
of the panel and Arkansas repre- 
sentative on the USDA National Tur- 
key Advisory Committee, argued that 
over-production has breught about 
the present low price situation. 

He said that nothing would have 
been heard about marketing orders 
if “the big boys had not gotten their 
toes stepped on this year by low 
prices. 

“We are overlooking the fact that 
we produced 107 million birds this 

(Turn to ARKANSAS, page 64) 


Yes, Columbia Quarry gives you one 
day service on bulk orders . . . and in 
covered hopper cars too! CQ has the 
products . .. the equipment. .. the 
service! For complete information on 
Columbia Quarry’s original Dust-Free, 
Easy-Mixing, Free-Flowing Calcium 
Products write. .. 


COLUMBIA QUARRY COMPANY 
1007 Washington Ave., St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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“QUALITY — OUR MOST IMPORTANT PRODUCT FOR S0 YEARS” | 


GO AND GROW WITH FUL-O-PEP! 


{ 


/ 
FUL(Q-PEP 


“Reputation of Ful-O-Pep for top conversions and top performance is a defi- Anton Krametbauer, one of the growers, unloads bulk feed into hoppers on 
nite sales asset,” said Frank Petras. “With Ful-O-Pep’s record for efficiency, range. John Michalec, service manager for Petras, gives him an assist on the 
we found it fairly easy to line up good growers to put on contract.” Above, tractor, while checking over Mr. Krametbauer’s flock of Broad-Breasted Bronze. 


“You can build on Ful-O-Pep’s 
top feeding 
efficiency!” 


—says Frank Petras, Petras Turkey Farm, Moulton, Tex. 


“Higher feeding efficiency is the big goal of poultry and livestock feeders today,” says 
Frank Petras, of Petras Turkey Farm, Moulton, Texas, “because a few extra pounds 
gain per ton of feed can make a mighty big difference in your profit margins. 

“We're located in a concentrated turkey feeding area, and our feeders are con- 
vinced of the high efficiency of Ful-O-Pep,” Mr. Petras continued. “I tested it on 8,000 
birds ...and now all of my turkeys are raised on Ful-O-Pep feed 100%! 

“Top feeding efficiency is a basic requirement for sound growth in the feed busi- 


ness,’ Mr. Petras said. “It’s something you can build on. And we’ve found you can 
Frank Petras, of Petras Turkey Farm, Moulton, Texas, 


depend on Ful-O-Pep Concentrates for mixing highly efficient feeds.” supplied feed for 112,000 birds this year—on his own 
farm, and on contract. “It’s a sizeable investment,” Mr. 
GO AND GROW WITH FUL-O-PEP! Get details of Petras said, ‘and we depend on Ful-O-Pep efficiency to 

Ful-O-Pep’s sound growth program. Write: Feed Sales Manager, help protect it.” 


The Quaker Oats Company, Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, IIl. 


\ 

\ 
\ MADE BY THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY \ 
\ 
\ \ 
\ 


This bank of bulk tanks has a holding capacity of Grinding and mixing equipment consists of a 142- ; Z ‘ 
140 tons of Ful-O-Pep Concentrates, and 48 tons of ton mixer, and a 9-tons-per-hour crimper. All feed is 
grain. Six bulk bins inside of houses hold 4 tons of mixed with Ful-O-Pep Concentrates, except for Ful- \ 
mixed feed each...and there are five 10-ton bulk O-Pep Turkey Pre-Starter used. Above, Don Michalec 
tanks on growers’ farms. pushes the button on a finishing ration. 
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Hypothetical Example Compares . . . 
Effects of Cash and Accrual 
Accounting as Applied to 
The Growing of Broilers 


By Richard V. Julian 
Accountant 


EDITOR’S NOTE: “The extent to which tax laws and their adminis- 
tration have served to facilitate over-expansion in the poultry industry” 
was recommended as an area of further study during the Oct. 24-25 National 
Conference on Poultry Industry Stabilization in Cincinnati (Feedstufs, 
Oct. 28, page 1). It was observed at the conference, for example, that the 
use of the cash method of accounting (rather than the accrual method) for 
tax purposes lends itself to unsound expansion through deferment of tax 
liability. 

One of the speakers at the Cincinnati gathering was an accountant, 
Richard V. Julian of Touche, Ross, Bailey & Smart, Kansas City, who dis- 
cussed cash vs. accrual tax accounting. 

The article presented here is based on a hypothetical example which 
Mr. Julian used at the Cincinnati conference to compare the effects of the 
cash and accrual bases of accounting as applied to broiler growing. 


a A man and his wife, no children, enter the broiler growing business. The 
* following example compares the possible trends of this business through first 

: good and then poor market conditions under two bases of accounting—cash 
and accrual. 


HYPOTHESIS: 


1. A broiler house with a capacity of 10,000 birds costs $4,000 of which 
they are able to finance 75% over a 7% year period. Interest is not considered. 

2. A broiler house may be depreciated over 10 years. 
‘ “sy The average cost of raising broilers, excluding labor and depreciation, 

lb. 

4. Average live weight of finished broilers is 3 lb. 

5. They build 10 broiler houses. One house is started each week. 

6. The growing period is approximately 8% weeks, thus at any given 
time 8 houses are full and on the average the broilers are half grown. 

7. Baby chicks cost 10¢ each, thus the inventory value of a half grown 
broiler is 23¢. Overhead costs are ignored. 

8. Disease and condemnation losses are ignored. It is assumed that all 
birds started are sold. 

9. During the first year each house is “turned” four times; in succeeding 
years each house is “turned” five times. 

10. The cash flow generated from depreciation is applied toward pay- 
ments on the loans. 

11. For each additional 10 houses, help costing $6,000 a year is required. 


COMMENTS: 

In view of the good profit and strong market, capacity is doubled toward 
the end of the second year. The new houses are started during the last eight 
weeks of this year. 

Witheut expansion or purchases in advance the cash basis profit at the 
end of the third year would be $82,600 and the tax thereon would be $39,800. 
In order to delay or avoid income taxes the cash must be spent prior to the 
end of the year. As a result, to delay taxes, a cash basis taxpayer must fore- 
cast his taxable income and determine how to spend this income some time 
prior to the year end. The temptation to expand again is very strong. This 
example assumes that production is again doubled. 

I refer you now to the example on the accrual basis. Note that at the 
start of the third year he only has $21,500 available cash and at the end of 
that year he has $40,900. He cannot double production, sufficient money is 
not available. He could expand to a smaller degree; however, without any tax 
incentive and with a changing market, I assume that a wait-and-see attitude 
would be adopted. 

As may be noted, the fourth year is disastrous for both the cash and 
accrual bases taxpayer. Because of marketing considerations and the expec- 
tation that the price would improve, both continued at full capacity through 
the year. The cash basis taxpayer, because of his larger capacity and loss, is 
out of business and bankrupt. The accrual basis taxpayer, however, has sev- 
eral choices: (1) He could continue hoping the market would improve, (2) 
he could liquidate and practically pay off his broiler house obligation or (3) he 
could liquidate, make required payments on his broiler house obligations and 
live for approximately two years, at the end of which period he would still 


BIG CHIEF 


Pit Augers * Elevator Legs * Mixers * Scal 
Graders * Earcorn Crushers + Steel Bins 


CUSTOM MILLERS SUPPLY CO. 
MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 


have sufficient capital to re-stock 10 houses. He could, of course, have cut 
back production at any time during his fourth year without any tax conse- 
quences. 

If the cash basis taxpayer had not expanded during the third year and 
ceased production at the end of the fourth year he would have $6,000 to pay 
in income taxes. Furthermore he may not realize the gravity of the situation 
since, if he continues production, he is still showing a profit of $24,800 and is 
still buying ahead. Note that near the end of the fifth year he is forced to 
either cease operations or substantially curtail his volume because of lack of 
funds. 

Consider what might have happened if credit had been utilized on the 
purchasing of inventories and feed. The cash basis taxpayer could easily find 
himself in such a position that if production were curtailed he would be un- 
able to pay these obligations after paying the income taxes on profits de- 
ferred from prior years. 


Example Showing Effects of Cash Basis of 
Accounting on Broiler Growing 


First year (average market 16¢ Ib.): 


Selling price (400,000 broilers) .................. $192,600 

Less cost of ending inventories (80,000 broilers). . 18,400 

Profit not reported, used to buy feed and supplies... . $ 19,000 

Second year (average market 16¢ Ib.): 

Selling price (500,000 broilers) ................... $240,000 

Add current year’s costs deducted in previous year: 

$ 93,400 
Deduct ending inventories (160,000 broilers) .... 36,800 

Down payment on 10 new houses .............. $ 10,000 

$ 16,000 
Profit not reported, used to buy feed and supplies... . $ 36,600 
Third year: 
Selling prices (1 million broilers) : 
Four turns at average price of 15¢ Ib. .......... $360,000 

Add current year’s costs deducted in prior years: 

$119,400 
Deduct ending inventories (320,000 broilers) .... 73,600 

Down payment on 20 new houses .............-. $ 20,000 

$ 30,000 
Profit not reported, used to buy feed and supplies. . $ 5,800 
Fourth year (average market 11¢ Ib.): 
Selling price (2 million broilers) ................. $660,000 


Depreciation 
Hired help 


754,000 


Current year’s costs deducted in prior years: 


$(14,600) 


2,500 


$(12,100) 
6,000 


Living expenses during year 


$(18,100) 


Value of investment in original inventory which re- 
turns upon liquidation 


Remaining obligation on broiler house loans. . 


18,400 


Available cash 300 


| 
. 
a Tax refund from carrying loss back to first and 
2. 
Hammer Mills 50 to 150 H.P. Cutters See ; 
$ 88,000 


If Grower Had Not Expanded 
Let’s see what would have happened if the grower had not expanded dur- 
ing the third year. 
Third year: 

Add current year’s costs deducted in prior years: 

$119,400 
Deduct ending inventories (160,000 broilers) ... 36,800 

Profit not reported, used to buy feed and supplies. . $ 68,800 

Fourth year (average market 11¢ Ib.): 

Selling price (1 million broilers) .................. $330,000 

Add current year’s costs deducted in prior years: 

$ 61,600 
Deduct ending inventories .................... 36,800 
$ 24,800 

Unreported profit, used to buy feed and supplies... . $ 18,200 

Fifth year (same selling price and costs as fourth year): | 

Add current year’s costs deducted in prior years: 

Cash basis profit if out of production.............. $ 11,000 
Living expenses during year ................... $ 6,000 
Income taxes on cash profit ...........cccce0. 1,900 7,900 

$ 3,100 

Value of investment in original inventory ......... 18,400 

Remaining obligation on broiler house loans. . $ 36,000 
Example Showing Effects of Accrual Basis of | 
Accounting on Broiler Growing | 
For details of profits for the first three years, refer to the example on the 
cash basis of accounting. 
Cash on 
First year: hand 
$ 28,500 
Second year: 
$ 33,400 
Down payment on 10 houses ....... 10,000 
Inventory of new houses ........... 18,400 34,400 (1,000) 
Third ‘year: 
$ 29,400 
Fourth year (average market 11¢ Ib.): 

Selling price (1 million broilers) .................. $330,000 
8,000 

Tax refund from carrying loss back to first year.. 15,500 
$(28,500) 
$(34,500) 
Available cash if out of production ................ 7 $ 43,200 
Remaining obligation on broiler houses ...... $ 44,000 
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Economical and easy to handle, Tecmangam is your 
most convenient source of manganese. Completely 
soluble, free-flowing and non-dusting, Tecmangam 
contains 75-78% manganese sulfate. 


Eastman 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


CHEMICALS DIVISION, KINGSPORT, TENN. 
Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company 
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Allows chicks to develop immunity against “coccy” 


... Requires No Withdrawal 
... Offers Long-Term Stability 


hig Whether you sell to broiler or replacement growers, Zoamix® 
coccidiostat serves you best! A “‘full stable” of coccidiostats merely 
confuses customers and creates stock duplication problems for 
you. One coccidiostat—Zoamix—is approved for feeding both to 
broilers and replacement birds with no withdrawal period 
required ...and provides unsurpassed protection. 

And here’s another benefit for formulators. Zoamix remains 
stable longer! It can be carried over for as long as 214 years under 
normal storage conditions with no loss of potency. Further, 
Zoamix is most economical ... quick and easy to assay... poses no 
mixing problems. It allows maximum rate of gain and nutrient 
utilization. It will not cause physical injury if accidentally fed to 
laying hens, other farm animals, or if moderately overdosed. 


Why inventory several specific products when one—just one—will 
do the job? You’ll have fewer problems ...make more profits with 
Zoamix coccidiostat. For further information and data to aid you in 
registration, write: THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Abbott Road 
Buildings, Midland, Michigan, Attn: Feed Industry Sales Section. 


‘ 


1-Minute Test for Zoamix. Simple test enables serviceman to Polyethylene Boots. Disposable, polyethylene pull-on boots avail- 


make on-the-farm or in-the-plant check for presence of our able to feed company servicemen. Helps prevent spreading 
coccidiostat in feed. For further information, contact your Dow sales disease and protects shoes. 25 pairs to a roll. See your Dow 
representative. representative for details. 


Free educational film. “Chemicals: Vital to Our Food Supply,” a 22-minute 

sound and color story of the contributions of chemicals to mankind, is now available 
for screening or group showings. Film has many references to the 

poultry industry. For bookings, contact your Dow Feed Industry Sales representative. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY Midland, Michigan 
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grain or feed ingredients! 


Market specialist C. T. Stover at Dannen 
Mills, Inc. can buy or sell your feed 
ingredients at the right price. 

Clip this as a reminder to call Smokey for 
®@ soybean meal, @ all grains, & rolled oats, 
oat mill feed. packers products, 

and other feed ingredients. 


Phone Adams 3-6161 


St. Joseph, Missouri 
Dannen Mills, Inc. 


ANN 
Grain & Jobbing Division : 


Steps to Clearance 
Of New Stilbestrol 
Product Described 


LOS ANGELES—Steps leading to 
recent clearance by the Food and 
Drug Administration of a new di- 
ethylstilbestrol cattle implant for use 
with or without an approved oral 
stilbestrol feeding program were de- 
scribed recently in a technical report 
issued by the firm which distributes 
the product nationally for the manu- 
facturer. 

The report concerns “recent events 
responsible for postulations leading 
to the new concept of DES (diethyl- 
stilbestrol) implant treatment in con- 
junction with DES feeds to achieve 
significantly higher weight gains and 
improved feed conversion than is pos- 
sible with either DES treatment (im- 
plant or feed additive) alone.” 

As an introduction to its discussion 
of FDA's clearance of the new im- 
plant, Dibestrol “C,” Discan Corp., 


Los Angeles, national distributor of 
the product for Sterol Derivatives, 
Inc., also of Los Angeles, notes, “Pri- 
or clearance of any DES feed or im- 
plant (by FDA) does not imply ap- 
proval of its use in a combined treat- 
ment, without satisfactory tissue resi- 
due studies of a controlled experi- 
ment by qualified investigators.” Such 
a tissue residue study was pro- 
grammed by Sterol Derivatives, fol- 
lowing procedures suggested by FDA. 
Also, tests were conducted to show 
the efficacy of the new implant. 

Discan’s report observes, “The 
withdrawal of DES feeds 48 hours 
prior to slaughter has been a con- 
tinuing problem to FDA, feedlot op- 
erators and custom feeders, particu- 
larly when the cattle owners or buy- 
ers requested immediate shipment for 
slaughter without sufficient notice to 
comply with withdrawal time require- 
ments. The economics of selling cat- 
tle at the best market, or holding 
for a better market during an unfa- 
vorable situation, had an _ indirect, 
but important, effect upon the ability 
of feedlots to comply with regula- 
tions. 

“Problem Resolved” 

“Considerable discussions among 
cattlemen, their consultants and uni- 
versity animal husbandry researchers 
finally resolved the problem as fol- 
lows: 

“It was a common western prac- 
tice in recent years to fatten cattle 
on full DES feeds to lightweight 
(950-1,050 Ib.) slaughter over ap- 
proximately 100-120 days to meet the 
increasing demand for lighter cuts 
of beef. Inasmuch as profitable gains 
have been achieved in 90-100 days 
with DES feeds, it was conceivably 
possible to solve the 48-hour with- 
drawal problem by: (1) Implanting 
(24-30 mg.) steers and heifers as an 
adjunct to DES feeds at the start 
of feedlot finishing and (2) replacing 
DES feeds with regular high-energy 
feeds at the 90-100 day period and 
relying upon implants for the carry- 
over response in gains for the re- 
maining 20-30 day fattening period. 

“Thus,” the report continues, “no 
withdrawal or marketing problems, 
if the postulation could be proven in 
experimental trials. 

“It had also been substantiated 
that DES feeds were equal to 24-30 
mg. implants in growth response and 
feed conversion under like test con- 
ditions with the same degree of safe- 
ty. Therefore, the implants should 
provide carry-over activity for the 
period of finishing after DES feed 
withdrawal up to at least 120-130 
days.” 

Preliminary Trials 

Discan reports that a series of pre- 
liminary combined treatment trials 
conducted by nutritionists and veteri- 
narians at a number of feedlots con- 


MODULAR DESIGN FITS MILL TO YOUR FLOOR PLAN 
The balanced team of Daffin matched components can 
be assembled in over 600 different arrangements. 
One floor installation optional. 


IN OPERATION 3 DAYS AFTER DELIVERY 
Your Daffin Mill is delivered complete. No millwrighting, 
no pits required... no extra cost for installing. Installa- 
tion supervised by a Daffin field engineer. 


HIGH CAPACITY, ONE MAN OPERATION 


Any level of output, from custom grinding, mixing, 
molasses blending to as much as 100 tons per 8 hour 
day automated batch production. 


MAKE MORE PROFIT. ORDER YOUR DAFFIN TODAY 


Increase your business within existing space. Turn out 
the best finished feed your customers ever had! 


Get the complete story on Daffin Packaged Feed Plants. Write or call us for full information. 


firmed that: “(1) The 24-30 mg. im- 
plants would maintain growth re- 
sponse with cattle on full feed for 
at least 30-40 days after DES feeds 
were withdrawn in 90-100 days; (2) 
there was no greater incidence of 
side reactions than observed with 
single treatment stilbestrol prepara- 
tions, either as feeds or implants, 
and (3) equally important was the 
unanticipated significant increase in 
weight gains exceeding gains pro- 
duced with either implants or DES 
feeds alone.” 

Other trials re-confirmed these re- 
sults, according to Discan, which says ; 
“the resolution of the DES feed with- 
drawal problem . . . engendered a 
new, more profitable concept in fat- 
tening cattle for market.” 

Discan’s technical report relates 
the results of studies conducted by 
Dr. M. T. Clegg, department of ani- 
mal husbandry, University of Cali- } 


8 of more than 600 arrangements possible by new Doffin 
Packaged Feed Mills. Possible only with modular design! 
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If antibiotics have failed to control pig scours ask your Merck Feed Representative about 
DYNAFAC. See for yourself how DYNAFAC during the critical growth period (25 to 50 |b.), 
can help check scours — at a cost of just 6* per hog ...a fraction of the cost of antibiotics. 


DYNAFAC ... the only chemobiotic on the market today—it stays in the 
intestinal tract long enough to effectively combat the microorganisms responsible for scours. 
What's more, no resistant strains of bacteria have been reported to date. 


DYNAFAC at lower levels helps improve growth 
and feed efficiency! In addition to its scours-fighting punch, DYNAFAC can 
be used at lower levels to promote growth and improve feed efficiency. Your hogs can have 
growth-promotion benefits—from start to finish—at a cost of only 33¢ per hog...one 
third of what you are currently paying for antibiotic supplements! 


To help check scours and improve growth and feed efficiency 


the economical way... 


add DYNAFAC to your feeds! 


What DYNAFAC has done for these men 
DYNAFAC can do for ANY swine grower 


says WILLIAM SCHERF se 
“1 marketed 1,100 hogs at 5¥2 months last & 

year. | feed a pig starter with DYNAFAC 7m 
and finish my hogs out on a concentrate a 
containing DYNAFAC. | have never hada | 
healthier bunch of hogs... no scours.” 


says RAYMOND BUNKER 


“When scours strikes, you can lose a 
few before it gets straightened up... 
and there go your profits for the litter! 
| am sure glad my feed company started 
putting DYNAFAC in their pig starter... 
| have not had any scours trouble since.” 


says GEORGE HUFFEY 
“Scours is a big problem, especially 
when pigs are real small and weak... §f 
means big losses. Using pig starter with © 
DYNAFAC on our place, we haven’t been 
bothered with scours.” 


L Divi 
MERCK CHEMICAL DIVISION MERCK 


MERCK & CO., INC., RAHWAY, N. J. Cc 
KP 
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PURE CRUSHED 
TRIPLE SCREENED 


OYSTER SHELL 


FOR POULTRY 
OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell is a 
profit maker every month in every 
year. There’s never a slack 
season. 


That's because poultrymen every- 
where depend on PILOT BRAND 
to help them get more eggs with 
stronger shells. 


Dealers, coast-to-coast, know that 
it pays to stock and promote 
PILOT BRAND, the largest-selling 
eggshell material in the world. 
You can always count on PILOT 
BRAND for quick, easy sales and 
good, steady profits. And we help 
you with consistent, hard-selling 
national advertising in leading 
farm and poultry publications and 


Al 


ways iw 


Vour Propet Picture 


PILOT BRAND 
OYSTER 


FOR POULTRY 


Oyster Shell Products Company 


Subsidiary of Southern Industries Corporation 


fornia, Davis, and published in the 
1959 10th edition of the Stockman’s 
Handbook, Washington State Univer- 
sity, under the title, “An Evaluation 
of the Use of Estrogens in Ruminant 
Growth.” 

“Comparisons were made as to the 
relative response-values of 12, 24, 15 
and 30 mg. DES implants as well as 
various estrogen-steroid combina- 
tions, with and without DES feeds 
over a 120-day treatment period. 

“The first trial reported an in- 
creased daily gain of 2.98 lb. on the 
combined DES treatment compared 
to 2.71 daily gain for DES fed ani- 
mals. The second trial reported 3.34 
lb. daily gain on the combined DES 
treatment compared to 2.92 Ib. for 
the DES fed animals. 

“There was no significant differ- 
ences in growth response with the 
estrogen-steroid preparation under 
the same test conditions. 

“The opinion was also expressed in 
the report that 30 mg. implants ap- 
proached optimum growth response 
without appreciably reducing carcass 
composition and that higher implant 
dosages were no better than the op- 
timum 30 mg. dose level. 

“However, DES tissue residue 
studies were not included in this 
study, as well as previous prelimi- 
nary trials, to establish safety of use 
under conditions of use to permit 
wide commercial application under 
FDA regulations.” 


Test Procedures 

Sterol Derivatives pursued the fol- 
lowing test procedures, as recom- 
mended by FDA, to establish safety: 

1. Eighteen previously untreated | 
beef animals were selected and di- | 
vided into three test groups of six 
animals each. One group was used as 
the control unit; one group was fed 
10 mg. of DES per head per day with 
a 30 mg. implant, and one group was 


implanted with 30 mg. DES. 

2. Composite tissues (liver, muscle, 
fat, kidney, tripe-intestine) of each 
group were biologically assayed. 

3. Statistical raw analysis of rat 
Ce | | assay data showing no more than 2 
p.p.b. (the so-called zero tolerance) 
was submitted. 

4. The maximum treatment period 
for all groups was 90 days. The DES 


on more than 70 radio stations. Mobile, Alabama 


HEA f was with 88 7 
Disease ENEMY | cm the group on combination treat 


The tissue residue study was start- 
ed Dec. 23, 1960, and was completed 
March 22, 1961. 

“Since January of this year,” Dis- 
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LIGHTWEIGHT and DURABLE 
for Bulk and Sack Feed Delivery! 


HAULS MORE PAYLOAD-—AT A REASONABLE COST 


Optional Equipment: Full opening endgates « Twin hoist 
Cc-30 


Higher sides Extra floor traps Steel floor Reversing 
SERIES 


top auger for loading truck, reversing floor auger for pit unloading 
BULK & SACK 
FEED BODY 


All steel body—welded feed-tight. 


e Complete hydraulic drive 
each auger powered separately. 


Unloads hard-to-handle feeds 
800 Ibs. per minute 


e Endgates completely removable 
e@ Removable compartment walls 


e Unloading auger raises 
hydraulically—turns 360°. 


e Bigger (9” x 12”) floor traps. 
e Reaches 21 ft. bins. 


SIMONSEN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. FS QUIMBY, IOWA PHONE 72 


WRITE, WIRE or PHONE COLLECT 


for further information about the C-30, 
plus a full line of other bulk and sack 
feed bodies, bulk feed bodies, unloaders 


and bulk fertilizer bodies. 


200,000 head in 14 selected large 
feedlots were finished on a practical 
scale with the combined DES treat- 
ment program. Higher weight gains 
with improved feed conversion were 
reported to be equivalent to the ear- 
lier preliminary and controlled trials, 
with an observable decline, or elimi- 
nation, in the incidence of prolapse, 
riding and hightail.” 

The distributor and manufacturer 
of Dibestrol “C” say they do not, as 
yet, have reliable data for the com- 
bined treatment of beef animals be- 
ing fattened to heavy weights over 
periods of 165 to 190 days or more, 
after DES feeds are withdrawn for 
a given period beyond 120-130 days. 
“We can assume, however, from other 
reported research that 15-30 mg. Di- 
bestrol ‘C’ re-implant at 100 to 120 
days, when DES feeds are withdrawn, 
may empirically be the time to carry 
the animals through 180-190 days on 
dry lot or pasture with satisfactory 
stilbestrol-stimulated gains,” the Dis- 
can report states. 
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Report Bloat Test; 
Enzyme Inhibition 
Suggested as Control 


MADISON, WIS.—The rapid gas 
production and frothiness which 
sometimes make cows bloat after 
they eat fresh legumes is probably 
a simple acid-base reaction—not much 
different than when vinegar is added 
to baking soda, according to Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin veterinary sci- 
entists. But, they say, it takes an 
additional reaction to cause real bloat 
trouble. 


In reporting on bloat tests, the 


| ing of detergents can ease a bloated 
cow. The type of detergent used in 
past research—alkyl aryl sulfonate— 
is a chemical inhibitor of PME. 

Fresh young alfalfa—the kind that 
is most likely to cause bloat—seems 
to have a lot of this PME enzyme, 
the researchers report. 

Enzyme Inhibition 

PME inhibition is the best line of 
attack for future bloat control ef- 
forts, Dr. Nichols believes. This would 


scientists say inhibition of an enzyme | 
may be the best line of attack for | 


bloat control. This would involve us- 
ing a feed additive to reduce the ac- 
tivity of the enzyme, which aids in 
“jelling” of rumen fluid. 

Dr. R. E. Nichols, Dr. Mark Stah- 
mann, Jiban Gupta, M. H. Crump, 
Dawson Deese and Katherine Penn 
believe fresh legume plants supply 
the acid for the reactions; the base 
— bicarbonate —is dissolved in the 
fluid of the rumen, or cow’s first 
stomach. 

As digestion frees the acids from 
legumes, some of the acids combine 
with rumen carbonates to release 
carbon dioxide gas. The veterinarians’ 
tests showed that readily soluble acids 
of legumes—malic, malonic, citric and 
succinic acids—cause a more rapid re- 
lease of gas than less soluble acids 
such as pectic, polygalacturonic and 
galacturonic acids do. But these acids, 
too, play a crucial role in causing 
bloat. 

Gas production is a normal occur- 
rence in the rumen, and, in fact, is a 
necessary part of digestion. Gas would 
cause no difficulty unless something 
happened to keep the cow from get- 
ting rid of it. 

By itself, the researchers empha- 
size, rapid gas production doesn’t 
cause bloat. In fact, they have put 
large amounts of acid and base to- 
gether in a cow—enough to produce 
upwards of 10 gal. of carbon dioxide 
gas. This gas didn’t harm the cow 
because she could get rid of it. 


Trapped Gas 


But when the rumen contents be- 


come mere viscous (thicker or more 
jelly-like) then gas bubbles are 
trapped in the rumen fluid. The ru- 
men contents foam, and the cow 
can’t belch to get rid of gas. Pres- 
sure builds up and can kill the animal. 

The researchers’ tests have also 
shown how this increased viscosity 
might come about from a chemical 
reaction of materials in fresh leg- 
umes and rumen fluid. This involves 
one of the slower gas-producing acids, 
pectic acid. 

As the pectic materials of the 
plants are digested into pectic acid, 
another reaction with the dissolved 
carbonates takes place. This produces 
some more carbon dioxide gas. But 
more important is the other product 
produced in the reaction—a combina- 
tion of calcium or sodium with the 
pectic acid. 

This combination results in a “jell- 
ing” of the rumen fluid to make it 
more viscous, Pectin, in fact, is used 
by housewives to thicken fruit juices 
in making jelly. What happens to 
rumen fluid is much the same. 

The digestion of pectin of the plant 
to pectic acid is accomplished by an 
enzyme called PME for short. In- 
hibiting this enzyme would presum- 
ably prevent the increase in rumen 
fluid viscosity and thus help prevent 
bloat. 

Actually, the researchers found this 
could be part of the reason that feed- 
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involve using a feed additive to re- 
duce the activity of this “jelling” 
enzyme. Also, there might be a 
chance to develop new legume vari- 
eties with low PME content, just as 
plant breeders are now getting Su- 
dan grass with low prussic acid con- 
tent. 

Another enzyme, called pectinase, 
can digest pectic acid further — 
changing it to galacturonic acid. 
When this happens, viscosity of ru- 
men juice returns to normal, Dr. 
Nichols’ group found. 

The researchers were able to de- 


crease the viscosity of an experi- 
mentally jelled mixture by adding 
pectinase. But this doesn’t work as 
a feed additive to prevent bloat. Dr. 
Nichols figures there’s no shortage 
of pectinase in the cow’s rumen; 
there’s just too much PME and pec- 
tinase can’t push the reaction along 
rapidly enough to prevent the PME 
from increasing the viscosity enough 
to cause trouble. 

Dr. Nichols and his group have 
this picture of the bloating process: 

A reaction between carbonates in 
the rumen and highly soluble acids 
from fresh legume plants causes a 
rapid production of carbon dioxide 
gas. At the same time, the less solu- 
ble pectic acid reacts with rumen 
fluids to increase rumen juice viscos- 
ity (and incidentally also produces 
some gas). The key to release of the 
pectic acid is an enzyme called pectin 
methylesterase, or PME. 

These two reactions set the stage 
for trouble—a bloated cow that can’t 
get rid of the gas produced in her 
paunch. 
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Profitable Northeast 
Poultry Industry Seen 


SANBORNTON, N.H.—New Eng- 
land’s poultry industry is certainly 
going to be profitable, but it will 
need capable farm managers, able to 
perform efficiently and take full ad- 
vantage of well known methods, Ray 
Delano of Wirthmore Feeds, Inc., 
Waltham, Mass., declared at the two- 
day annual Agricultural Credit Work- 
shop here. 

He said plenty of credit will be 
needed to aid the poultry industry 
and will be well worth the considera- 
tion of any banker. 

This is the second year that the 
New England farm credit bankers 
have conducted their annual fall 
workshop at the Sanbornton Inn, 
with key bankers from a six-state 
area in attendance. During the event, 
they took a glimpse into the future 
of loose housing, poultry credit needs 
and farm machinery. 
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Find out for yourself, protect your flocks with ASL 
Vaccines — you cannot buy better! 
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IN ANIMAL HEALTH MANAGEMENT 


Choose your ASL method 


DROP METHOD for eye or nasal 
application using NEWVAX® B-1 
Newcastle vaccine, BRONVAX® 
B-46 strain bronchitis vaccine or 
TWINVAX® for combination 
Newcastle-bronchitis. 


DRINKING WATER method using 
NEWVAX for Newcastle, BRON- 
VAX for bronchitis or TWINVAX 
for simultaneous vaccination 
against Newcastle and bronchitis. 


SPRAY METHOD — bronchitis 
vaccination with BRONVAX, New- 
castle revaccination with NEW- 
VAX or booster vaccination 
against Newcastle-bronchitis with 
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High-Grain Rations for Pregnant Ewes 


Good quality roughage is the basis | 


of most wintering rations for beef | 
cattle and sheep. In general, a con- | 
ventional wintering ration for preg- 


nant ewes is 3 to 4 lb. of hay per ewe 
daily. In addition, most good opera- 
tors feed % to % Ib. grain or mixed 
concentrates per ewe daily during 
the last four to six weeks of the ges- 
tation period. With hay in short sup- 
ply in many areas hit by drouth dur- 
ing 1961, it is only logical for sheep 
operators to wonder whether their 
stock could be wintered over in sat- 
isfactory health if the animal's nutri- 
ent requirements were met with 
something other than hay. Based on 
experiments conducted with pregnant 
ewes during the last two years, it ap- 
pears that grain can be substituted 
for a large part of the hay with no 
loss in production and perhaps at con- 
siderable saving in transportation and 
labor costs. 

Following the breeding season, 
grade Rambouillet ewes were sorted 


By Dr. R. M. Jordan 
University of Minnesota 


into three lots of 12 ewes each and 
fed as follows: Lot 1. A conventional 
roughage ration consisting of 4 Ib. of 
alfalfa-brome grass hay was fed per 
ewe daily during the first 56 days. 
During the last 28 days of the feed- 
ing period, 0.5 Ib. shelled corn per 
ewe daily was added to the ration. 
Lot 2. Each ewe received daily 2 Ib. 
of a ration consisting of 1 Ib. of 
shelled corn and 1 Ib. of alfalfa-brome 
grass hay. During the last 28 days of 
the experimental period an additional 
1 lb. of hay was fed per ewe daily. 
Lot 3. Each ewe was fed 2 Ib. of a 
ration consisting of 1.5 lb. of shelled 
corn and 0.5 Ib. of alfalfa-brome grass 
hay. During the last 28 days of the 
experimental period, an additional 1 
lb. of alfalfa-brome grass hay was 
fed per ewe daily. 
Housing Described 

Trace mineralized salt and fresh 
water were available, and the ewes 
were housed in a shed that was open 
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to the south. No bedding was used 
so as to eliminate the possibility of 
the ewes eating it. One week before 
the ewes were due to lamb the feed- 
ing of experimental rations was dis- 
continued. 

During the course of the experi- 
ment it was found that even though 
the ewes weighed in excess of 140 Ib., 
they did not consume 4 Ib. of hay per 
ewe daily. This was true particularly 
during the period when half a pound 
of corn was fed. Therefore, the total 
pounds of feed fed each ewe in lots 
2 and 3 is not exactly one half as 
much as was fed to each ewe in Lot 
1. The daily nutrient requirements for 
a 140 lb. pregnant ewe as recom- 
mended in the National Research 
Council Bulletin No. 504 are: 


otal 

protein TDN Carotene 
27 1.7 2.4 
Ib. Ib. mg. 


The three experimental rations supplied the fol- 
lowing estimated nutrient levels: 


140 ib. ewe 


4 ib. alfalfa-brome hay .60 2.0 32 
| Ib. alfaifa-brome hay, 

| Ib. shelled corn .. 22 1.3 8 
‘2 Ib. hay, Ib. 

shelled corn ........ 1.4 4 


Based on the above calculated nu- 
trient levels for the rations fed, it 
is evident that 4 lb. of alfalfa-brome 
hay more than met the requirements 
of a 140-lb. ewe and that the rela- 
tively high grain rations were some- 
what low in both protein and TDN. 

The results of two years’ work are 
presented in Table 1. Based on weight 
gain of the ewes, which is the most 
sensitive criterion, though perhaps 
not the most important measurement 
obtained, the ration consisting of 
equal parts of corn and hay produced 
the same amount of weight gain as 
the conventional ration of hay only. 
Equally interesting is the fact that 
2 lb. of a ration consisting of 75% 
grain and 25% hay produced decid- 
edly more weight gains than either 
of the other two rations compared. 

No Appreciable Differences 

The rations fed produced no ap- 
preciable differences in fleece weight 
or lamb birth weight. All lambs were 
strong at birth and no more parturi- 
tion difficulties occurred among the 
ewes on one ration than on another. 
There was no discernible difference 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article by Dr. R. M. Jordan, 
associate professor in the department 
of animal husbandry, University of 
Minnesota, St. Paul, is Paper No. 
1091, Miscellaneous Journal Series 
of the Minnesota Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, St. Paul, Minn. 
Although the research reported here 
was with sheep, it is believed that 
the findings would apply equally well 
to cattle. This is particularly true 
in view of the use of high-concen- 
trate rations for fattening cattle. 


in milking ability of the ewes fed the 
different rations. 

Good quality roughage is a nutri- 
tious, and very often an inexpensive, 
ration but apparently ruminants can 
thrive on far less roughage and more 
grain than has been recommended in 
the past. The decision as to whether 
to feed more grain and less roughage 
should be dictated by relative cost of 
hay and grain. 

If we assume that alfalfa-brome 
hay is selling for $20 a ton and 
shelled corn for $40 a ton, we can 
calculate the cost of wintering these 
ewes during this experimental period. 
In Lot 1, ewes fed hay primarily ate 
319 lb. of hay and 14 Ib. of corn at 
a cost of $3.38 per ewe. Ewes in Lot 
2 (half-hay, half-corn ration) ate 112 
lb. of hay and 8&4 Ib. of shelled corn 
at a cost of $2.80 per ewe. Lot 3 
ewes fed the ration consisting of 75% 
shelled corn and 25% hay consumed 
125 lb. shelled corn and 70 Ib. of hay 
at a cost of $3.20 per ewe. 

Since the grain-hay rations provid- 
ed less nutrients per ewe than the 


TABLE 1. Effect of Substituting Corn 
for Hay in Pregnant Ewe Rations 


Hay- Hay 
Treatments* Hay grain grain 
50:50 25:75 
Items 
Lot No. ! 2 3 
22 22 22 
84 84 84 
Initial weight, ib. ....145.2 142.5 143.1 
Average gain, ib. .... 18.3 18.1 27.3 
Total feed fed per 
ewe, Ib. 
errr 310 112 70 
Shelled corn ....... 14 84 126 
feed fed, Ib. 
3.70 1.33 83 
Shelted 17 1.00 1.50 
Average fleece wt., Ib. 10.1 10.0 9.8 
Lambing, %? ........ 135 143 154 
Dry ewes .........+.. 0 
Average birth weight 
09 10.5 11.0 


of lambs, Ib. 


*Alfalfa-brome grass hay of good quality. 
#Based on ewes lambing. 
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hay ration, it is apparent the ewes 
were able to utilize a higher per cent 
of the nutrients in the high-grain ra- 
tions than they were in the roughage 
rations. The ewes on the high-grain 
ration had a craving for additional 
roughage as they consumed all the 
hay with absolutely no waste. Never- 
theless, while hay as such may satis- 
fy a ewe’s craving for roughage, it 
takes about twice as many pounds of 
hay to provide the same amount of 
TDN as is provided in the grain-hay 
ration. (Compare weight gains in 
lots 1 and 2.) 
Conclusions 

We conclude from this experiment 
that in areas where hay is in short 
supply and high in price or where 
grain is no more than twice as high 
per pound as hay, sheepmen should 
consider feeding limited amounts of 
hay and more grain to pregnant ewes. 


in 


Society of Animal 
Production Elects, 


Votes to Change Name 


CHICAGO—The American Society 
of Animal Production, at its 53rd an- 
nual meeting, held in Chicago, elected 
officers, presented awards and voted 
to change its name. 

The name was changed effective 
immediately to the American Society 
of Animal Science. 

Elected were: Dr. T. J. Cunha, 
University of Florida, Gainesville, 
president; Dr. L. E. Hanson, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, St. Paul, vice presi- 
dent, and C. E. Terrill, agricultural 
research center, Beltsville, Md., re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 


Recipients of the four annual dis- 


tinguished service awards were: The 
Morrison award, Dr. Frederick N. 
Andrews, Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Ind.; American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. award, Dr. James H. 
Meyer, University of California, 
Davis; American Society of Animal 
Production extension award spon- 
sored by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Henry 
P. Holzman, South Dakota State Col- 
lege, College Station, and the Ameri- 
can Society of Animal Production 
distinguished teacher award spon- 
sored by Swift & Co., Victor A. Rice, 
retired as dean, school of agriculture, 
University of Massachusetts, Am- 
herst, presently acting director of in- 
struction, University of North Caro- 
lina, Raleigh. 

Receiving the society fellow awards 
were: Mr. Holzman, South Dakota 
State; Thomas H. Jukes, Lederle 
Laboratories, American Cyanamid 
Co.; Luther A. Weaver, University of 
Missouri, Columbia; Leonard A. May- 
nard, U.S. nutrition laboratory; Mar- 
vel L. Baker, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln; John B. Francioni, Jr., Lou- 
isiana State University, Baton Rouge; 
Paul H. Phillips, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, and Alfred L. Har- 
vey, University of Minnesota. 

The American Society of Animal 
Production has 2,143 members in the 
U.S. and Canada and 231 from coun- 
tries outside the North American 
continent. 


Midwest Bag Marks 


30th Anniversary 


DES MOINES—tThe 30th anniver- 
sary of the founding of Midwest Bag 
Co., here, was observed with an open 
house for over 400 persons on the 
eve of the opening session of the 
Western Grain & Feed Association of 
Iowa convention here. 

The firm pointed out that the open 
house Nov. 19 was held 30 years to- 
the-day after the founding. 

President Harry Pomerantz traced 
the history of the firm, pointing out 
that in 1950 the firm added new tex- 
tile burlap and cotton to its repro- 
cessing bag line and in 1958 added 
multi-wall paper bags. He said the 
firm is presently obtaining polyethyl- 
ene bag’ manufacturing equipment 
and plans to incorporate an in-line 
corrugated box operation in 1962. 


Opposition to Orders 


Voiced in Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS—Directors of the 
turkey department, Indiana State 
Poultry Assn., have passed a resolu- 
tion unanimously opposing proposed 
turkey marketing orders. 

A special directors’ meeting was 
called following a series of three pub- 
lic educational meetings to explain 
the proposed orders for turkeys and 
turkey hatching eggs which were con- 
ducted in three Indiana cities. 

Producers who raised approximate- 
ly 90% of the turkeys in Indiana this 
year were represented at the meet- 
ings, an association news release stat- 
ed. The stand in opposition to orders 
was taken “after careful considera- 
tion of the reaction of those attend- 
ing the area educational meetings 

. and after detailed study of the 
marketing orders,” the resolution 
stated. 
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MORE PROFIT FOR YOU 
Big Savings for Poultrymen 


LOWEST COST CALCIUM SUPPLEMENT FOR 
LAYING HENS—DOES A GOOD GRIT JOB, TOO. 


Shellmaker is produced from high calcium limestone formed millions 
of years ago from shell and other calcareous deposits under the sea 
that one time covered the entire land area now known as the Mis- 
sissippi River basin. 

Shellmaker is slowly soluble in the gizzard to supply most effectively 
all the extra calcium the hen needs for building strong egg shells. 
It is also hard enough to do a good grit job as shown in feeding trials 
at several state experiment stations. 

Write for information and prices today. 


CALCIUM CARBONATE COMPANY 
520 SOUTH FIFTH STREET, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


No 
Better 
Way 


BREWER'S 
DRIED YEAST 


To Give 
Your Feeds 
Distinction 


PROVIDES 

High Quality Protein with 

Full Complement of Amino Acids 

Neotural Vitamin B Compiex 

Important Minerals 

Unidentified Growth and Unique PLUS 

Factors 

Natural Aati-Oxidant Properties 


in milk replacement formulas, breeder rations and other 
feeds for swine, cattle and calves, Brewer's Dried Yeast 
acts as a growth stimulant, accelerates the rate of gain, 
improves the utilization of other nutrients and provides the 
“extras” in time of stress. 


In poultry feeds Brewer's Dried Yeast improves hatchabili- 
ty and viability, stimulates growth, prevents enlarged 
hocks in turkeys and certain types of leg weakness in ducks 
and geese. 


In specialty feeds for dogs, cats, mink, fish 
and bees, the incorporation of Brewer's 
Dried Yeast avoids the risk of nutritional 
deficiencies, promotes proper metabolism, 
adds appetite appeal and protects against 
certain types of infections. 


The natural anti-oxidant properties of Brewer's Dried Yeast 
guard the purity, freshness and palatability of flavor-and- 
oxidation-sensitive feeds and prevent or retard the devel- 
opment of harmful rancidity and thus prolong storage sta- 
bility. They also protect oxidation-prone vitamins. 


Because of its high autritive value, versatility and 
stability, genuine Brewer's Dried Yeast is favored as 
a rich source of natural B vitamins and unidentified 
factors in all types of feed. The tradition of research 
and experience provides conclusive evidence that it 
represents a notable ingredient for modern feed form- 
ulation. No other yeast expresses so well your 
insistence on unyielding standards of perfection. 


Investigate the advantages of 
Brewer's Dried Yeast 


Associate Member of AFMA and Pet Food Institute 


605 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION TO 


Brewers Yeast Council, Inc. 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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Magnesium Requirement of the 
Young Chick Determined with a 
"Magnesium-Free’ Diet 

© G. W. McWord and H. M. Scott, Iilinols 


Experiment Station, 

Science, Vol. 40, No. 5, pp. 1174-1176, 
September, 1961. 
ABSTRACT AND COMMENT 

Quite a bit of work has been con- 

ducted in the past with both semi- 
purified and practical diets to as- 
certain the true magnesium (Mg) 
requirements of chicks. (Among the 
more important papers are: Alm- 
quist, 1942; Snyder, 1954; Scott et al, 
1956; Moeller, 1959; and Gardiner et 
al, 1959.) The earlier work indicated 
that the Mg requirement was in the 
neighborhood of 400 ppm for optimum 
growth and survival. Most of the 
later research dropped this require- 
ment to about 250 ppm with one ex- 
ception (100 ppm). 
. Illinois workers used an essential- 
ly “free Mg” diet to help clarify 
the requirement of the chick for this 
element. This was done because diets 
previously used contained more than 
75 ppm total of Mg from ingredient 
sources. The salt mixture which was 
used at the level of 4.233% of the 
diet in the Illinois work was found 
on chemical analysis to contain only 
0.7 ppm of Mg. The isolated soy pro- 
tein (used at 35.3% of the total diet) 
was washed several times to remove 
all of the Mg. Other ingredients were 
free of Mg. Distilled water was used 
as the drinking water. 

Three separate trials were conduct- 
ed using three replicates of 10 male 
chicks (New Hampshire X Columbi- 
an) each in experiments 1 and 2, and 
five replicates in experiment 3 of 10 
chicks each. The duration of the as- 
say period was 1 to 14 days of age. 
The various levels of supplementary 
magnesium varied from 0 to over 
450 ppm. 

It was demonstrated quickly in ex- 
periment 1 that the level of Mg re- 
quired to prevent excessive mortality 
lay between 150 and 225 ppm of the 
diet. Therefore, the last two trials 
were conducted with the purpose of 
defining the requirement more criti- 
cally. As a result of the three trials, 
it was concluded that the chick’s re- 
quirement for Mg in terms of growth 
and survival was approximately 200 


pm. 

It should be pointed out most com- 
mon feed ingredients contain about 
0.1% Mg, and some contain as much 
as 0.3% Mg or more. The latest NRC 
report of the Subcommittee on Poul- 
try Nutrition (1960) lists the Mag- 
nesium “requirement” of starting 
chicks as 220 mg./Ib. of feed. This 
is equivalent to approximately 0.049% 
of the diet. A magnesium require- 
ment of 200 ppm as determined by 
experimentation would be equivalent 
to 0.02% of the diet. Thus, it be- 
comes obvious that under practical 
conditions we would likely be uncon- 
cerned about meeting the magnesium 
requirements of chicks. 

On the other hand, some consid- 
eration probably should be given to 
several other factors before arriving 
at a final conclusion. Some evidence 
indicates that if an antibiotic is not 
included in the diet the Mg require- 
ment is raised slightly (Supplee, 
1960). Work with rats has demon- 
strated that low environmental tem- 
peratures (55° F.) resulted in a Mg 
requirement four times that when the 
temperature was higher (78° F.). 
Also, high calcium diets were detri- 


Putting Research 
To Wor 


mental to growth when low Mg levels 
were used and accentuated cold in- 
jury (Hegsted et al, 1956). 
Furthermore, it is conceivable that 
with the use of high-energy diets 
as used in practical operations, the 
requirement for Mg may be higher 
than that obtained using purified or 
semi-purified types of diets. Possible 


verification of this fact is seen from 
the results of a recent experiment 
from the University of Georgia (Ed- 
wards et at, 1960). The supplemental 
Mg requirement was determined to 
be about 100 ppm with low energy 
diets and about 150 ppm with high 
energy diets in a clean environment. 
But, in a contaminated environment, 


at least 200 ppm of Mg was needed. 

Little work has been done on the 
Mg requirements of young turkeys, 
but one report has appeared recent- 
ly from Maryland (Supplee, 1960). 
Here, with Beltsville White turkeys, 
the poult requirement was estimated 
to be in the range of 270-320 ppm 
of Mg. In other work, Mg levels up 
to 1,700 ppm were fed with no toxic 
effect. In trials at Purdue with 
chicks, no adverse effects were found 
from feeding Mg levels as high as 
4,058 ppm of Mg (1960). 

Although little is known about the 
actual requirements of Mg for lay- 
ing hens, two interesting trials are 
worthy of mention. The first from 
the Halloran Research Farm, Mod- 
esto, Cal. (1961), demonstrated that 
supplementary addition of Mg of 110- 
220 mg./Ib. of diet not only improved 
feed efficiency and egg production 
but also aided in preventing canni- 
balism in debeaked birds. The basal 
rations used calculated approximately 
1,000 mg. per pound of diet. The au- 
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thors made the following pertinent 
comments: 

“1. Magnesium levels of feedstuffs 
used are substantially less than theo- 
retical values. 

“2. Low availability of the mag- 
nesium present in feedstuffs. 

“3. High magnesium requirement 
for hens.” 

But, we cannot ignore the fact 
that it is possible to feed laying hens 
too much Mg. Creek of Maryland 
(1961) has reported that field cases 
of rickets have been reported recent- 
ly in poultry when manufacturers 
have used limestone containing a high 
amount of Mg. In laying hens, soft 
egg shells can result with too high 
levels of Mg. Thus, the feed manu- 
facturer who is adding high levels of 
Ca in an attempt to improve egg 
shells may actually be defeating his 
purpose if high Mg limestone is used. 
It is best, therefore, to use limestone 
with a high calcium carbonate and 
low magnesium carbonate content 
for feeds. 


Ronnel Cleared for 
Dairy Heifer Feed 


WASHINGTON — The U.S. Food 
and Drug Administration has cleared 
use of the food additive ronnel in 
dairy heifer feed for control of grubs 
as petitioned by the Dow Chemical 
Co., Midland, Mich. 

The systemic insecticide had pre- 
viously been cleared for use in beef 
cattle feed. It has also been cleared 
for use at higher levels than ap- 
proved before. 

The order clearing ronnel placed 
limitations which are apparent from 
the required precautionary labeling 
prescribed for the medicated feeds. 
Required statements are: The feed is 
to be fed only for the control of 
cattle grubs; it is not to be fed to 
dairy animals other than heifers, and 
it should be discontinued in heifers 
60 days before calving; it is to be 
withdrawn 60 days before slaugh- 
ter; it should be discontinued after 


either seven or 14 days, whichever 
is appropriate; the balance of the 
daily ration should not include ron- 
nel-medicated feed, and the medicated 
feed should be thoroughly mixed with 
the daily ration. 

The 14-day feeding time was set 
for levels of ronnel of 2,600-2,750 ppm. 
in a concentrate to be fed at the 
rate of 0.3 Ib. per 100 lb. of animal 
weight per day. The seven-day limit 
was set for ronnel at a level of 6,000 
ppm. in a concentrate to be fed at a 
rate of 0.3 lb. per 100 Ib. of animal 
weight. 

FDA set a zero tolerance for ronnel 
residues in milk. 


THREE BUILDINGS BURN 

PANDORA, OHIO—A $90,000 fire 
destroyed three connecting buildings 
of the Kempf Feed & Grain Co. here. 
Feed, stored grain and machinery for 
feed grinding and mixing were de- 
stroyed. Mrs. Virginia Kempf is pres- 
ident of the firm. 


SERPASIL Premix 


the only feed additive that 
shields poultry against stress 


SERPASIL Premix is the new feed-additive tranquilizer 
whose unique advantages provide additional sales for 
dealers... new savings for poultry and egg producers. 


SERPASIL by its direct effect on the sympathetic nervous 
system,* actually shields birds against the causes of 
stress—heat, cold, crowding, debeaking, vaccination, 
caging, spraying. It enables the birds to adapt to these 
stressful conditions before harm is done. Chickens remain 
calmer, quieter, healthier...maintain high levels of feed- 
ing efficiency and egg production during those periods of 
stress which cause heavy losses of both eggs and birds. 


SERPASIL in turkey feeds controls aortic rupture within 
2 days after feeding starts... prevents costly outbreaks... 
eliminates losses which may run as high as 20 per cent. 


SERPASIL has been tested in repeated field trials through- 
out the country. For new drug application filing kits, 


call or write 


CIBA PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTSINC. ANIMAL HEALTH 
MARKETING DIVISION P.O. BOX 313, SUMMIT, N. J. 
Distributed by: The Ray Ewing Co., Pasadena, Calif. Merck & 


Co., Inc., Chemical Division, Rahway, N. J. In Canada, SERPASIL 
Premix is manufactured by CIBA COMPANY LIMITED, Dorval, Quebec 


*Plummer, A., Gaunt, R., and Belloff, G.: CIBA Research Laboratories. 


SERPASIL® Premix (reserpine premix CIBA) 


2/2856FK 
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NBC Officials Meet 


Supermarket Brass 


RICHMOND, VA.—National Broil- 
er Council officials have concluded a 
coast-to-coast trip holding a series 
of conferences with top executives of 
four national supermarket organiza- 
tions. 

Purpose of the trip by four of its 
officials was to report to retailers on 
the present broiler situation and to 
discuss how it affects current mer- 
chandising practices, says NBC, 
which is headquartered here. 

NBC President Joe Frank Sander- 
son, Laurel, Miss., indicated that the 
meetings with presidents, vice presi- 
dents and meat operation heads were, 
without exception, productive—bring- 
ing about a realization that the su- 
permarket industry and the broiler 
industry have common problems 
which need the combined effort of 
both groups to be solved successfully. 

Arranged in cooperation with the 
National Association of Food Chains, 
the conferences were held with Amer- 
ican Stores, Grand Union, Kroger 
and Safeway. These were chosen as 
typical of the retail food industry, 
the council said. NBC will continue 
these conferences with retailers and 
is now setting up additional appoint- 
ments, it was pointed out. 

Top Level Communications 

“Through these conferences we 
were able to establish better com- 
munications at the top policy level,” 
Mr. Sanderson said. “Thus with the 
retailers having more information on 


| the production side, they can better 


plan their merchandising programs.” 

NBC Vice President Harold Sny- 
der, Dardanelle, Ark., re-emphasized 
the progress made communications- 
wise with the retailer executives and 


| went on to state, “With the proper 


follow-up work through NBC, we 


| should be able to launch more effec- 


| tive 


merchandising efforts. These 


| meetings have proven we have real 
| partners who are anxious to help.” 


John Hargreaves, NBC director, 
Federalsburg, Md., commented, “By 
pulling together the thinking of the 
retail and the broiler industries, I 


| feel nothing but good can come from 


these conferences. They point up the 
fact that we do have common objec- 
tives and from this grows a willing- 
ness to better understand each other’s 
problems and work toward their so- 
lution. This is especially true with 
trading methods to enable the broil- 
er industry to more accurately gear 
production to demand.” 

The retail executives were all re- 


| ported to be in accord that the broil- 


er industry, through NBC, has taken 
the right approach in these confer- 


| ences and, individually, indicated they 


would intensify their week-in and 
week-out merchandising efforts. 

Frank Frazier, NBC vice president, 
completed the NBC delegation repre- 
senting the broiler industry at these 
meetings. 


Mill Improvements 


SANTA ROSA, CAL.—Albers Mill- 
ing Co. is making extensive improve- 
ments at its Santa Rosa mill. The im- 
provements include two large new 
batch mixers, push-button mixing ar- 
rangements and additional storage 
facilities. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Season’s 
Greetings 
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Nutritional Factors Affecting Egg Quality 
Outlined at Manitoba Poultry Conference 


WINNIPEG—“Nutritional Factors | 


Affecting Egg Quality” were dis- 
cussed in a recent speech at the Mani- 
toba Poultry Conference by Dr. I. R. 
Sparling, director of nutrition, Maple 
Leaf Mills, Ltd., Toronto. 

“Fortunately, there are not too 
many nutritional factors responsible 
for affecting egg quality,” Dr. Spar- 
ling told those attending the confer- 
ence, which was sponsored by the 
University of Manitoba and the Man- 
itoba division of the Canadian Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. 

“There is, however, evidence that 
the hen’s diet may affect egg size, 
shell quality, albumen quality, yolk 
color, the incidence of blood spots, 
egg flavor and food value.” 

Dr. Sparling outlined the effects 
on quality in these various areas: 


FOOD VALUE—"“The level of vita- 
mins (A, D and B vitamins, etc.) in 
the egg may be affected by the level 
in the hen’s diet. However, it may be 
considered that all commercial diets 
are adequate in this regard.” 


EGG SIZE—“It has been known 
for many years that the level of pro- 
tein in the laying ration influences 
egg size. 

“The National Research Council 
and others recommend a level of 15- 
16% protein. A lower protein con- 
tent is not adequate to maintain egg 
weight when relatively high energy 
diets are fed—900 calories and up of 
productive energy. Therefore, a cal- 
orie-protein ratio of approximately 
1:55 is required. 

“It is also interesting to note that 
the protein requirement for maxi- 
mum egg weight is higher than for 
maximum egg production. 

“The quality of the protein or 
amino acid balance also reflects the 
percentage of protein required for 
good egg size. Slinger, O.A.C., reports 
that with a 15% all vegetable pro- 
tein diet, egg size will be increased 
by the addition of methionine. 

“Temperature affects the protein 
requirement. In warm weather or 
southern climate the hen consumes 
less feed to meet her energy require- 
ments, therefore, the proteins as well 
as other nutrients should increase 
proportionately. This adjustment is 
practiced in areas of high tempera- 
tures. 

“It has been reported that corn, 
soybean oil meal, and to a lesser ex- 
tent, barley, contain an unidentified 
factor necessary for maximum egg 
weight and egg production.” 


EGG SHELL QUALITY — “Main- 
taining shell quality, always a ma- 
jor concern, has become even more 
serious with present day high pro- 
duction strains of birds maintained 
and fed for high production over a 
longer period of lay. Five per cent 
cracks represent 1 doz. cracks, or 
approximately 25¢ loss in profit per 
hen during her laying year. 

“There are two distinct factors in- 
volved in shell quality, namely shell 
porosity and shell thickness, and there 
is little or no correlation between 
the two measurements. Porosity does 
not appear to be readily influenced 
by dietary factors. 

“Shell thickness, which is fairly 
well correlated with shell weight and 
specific gravity of the egg, is of in- 
terest from the economic point of 
view of egg breakage, and can be 
markedly influenced by diet. 

“Such factors as calcium, phos- 
Phorus, vitamin D, manganese, vita- 
min C, zine and antibiotics have been 
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reported to influence and improve 
shell thickness. 

“The NRC recommended level of 
calcium (2.25%) is not always high 
enough for maximum shell quality. 
It is satisfactory for shell strength 
with a pullet flock in early produc- 
tion. However, with a flock in the 
latter part of the laying year and, 
particularly in warm weather, it is 
advantageous to supply calcium lev- 
els up to 5% for maximum shell 
strength. Furthermore, it is necessary 
to supply all or the most part of this 
calcium in the laying ration (the hen 
will not eat enough oyster shell or 
other source of calcium free choice), 
for maximum shell thickness and 
strength. 

“Higher levels of calcium have been 
fed above 5% without any further 
improvement in shell strength. It 


does, however, increase the amount 
of stress on the digestive tract and 
will begin to retard egg production 
and lower the flock health. 

“Increasing the vitamin D above 
the NRC recommendations seems to 
be of some value and should aid in 
calcium assimilation. 

“Similarly, increasing the phos- 
phorus and manganese may assist in 
improving shell strength. 

“The addition of vitamin C to im- 
prove shell strength may be of value. 
However, the experimental reports 
are somewhat conflicting and not con- 
sistent. 

“Similarly, the value of adding zinc 
to improve shell strength is not too 
clear cut. However, the cost is very 
small and it probably should be in- 
cluded for good measure. 

“The addition of antibiotics will 
often improve shell strength under 
certain conditions. If the flock health 
is not satisfactory, calcium will not 
be utilized and efficiently assimilated. 
The feeding of antibiotic for a period 
of time wil frequently stimulate the 


flock, improve health and indirectly 
improve shell strength. 

“Calcium gluconate included in the 
laying ration has been shown to im- 
prove shell quality over and above 
the benefit obtained with 5% calcium, 
under some conditions. 

“Sulfa drugs have been reported 
to interfere with proper shell formu- 
lation. Also, treatment of seed grain 
with arasan has produced soft shelled 
eggs.” 

ALBUMEN QUALITY—‘“High en- 
ergy diets have been on occasion held 
responsible for lowering the Haugh 
unit value. However, there is ample 
evidence in the literature to indicate 
that the energy content of the diet 
has little or no effect on albumen 
quality. 

“In reality, the high energy diet in- 
variably increases the rate of lay 
and the additional eggs laid have 
been responsible for lowering the 
Haugh unit value. Comparing the 
Haugh unit value after a given num- 
ber of eggs had been laid, on both 
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high and low energy rations would 
not reveal any difference in the 
Haugh unit value. 

“Yolk color and yolk visibility up- 
on candling are closely correlated. 
Since yolk outline is one of the fac- 
tors used to determine candled grade 
it follows that when diets produce 
dark yolks that are plainly visible 
it is then assumed that a thin white 
exists resulting in a high percentage 
of eggs graded B quality. Invariably, 
when the ration is altered to produce 
lighter colored yolks, the albumen is 
considered satisfactory and a higher 
percentage of grade A eggs is ob- 
tained. 

“It has been reported that eggs 
from rations containing a greater 
percentage of barley, oats and meat 


on egg albumen as measured by 
Haugh unit value. 

“Fly bait diazinon and arasan treat- 
ed grain accidentally included in the 
feed have been found to cause thin 
albumen.” 


YOLK COLOR—‘“It is well estab- 
lished that yolk color is governed by 
the xanthophyll content and its bio- 
logical availability in the feed. 

“Dehydrated green feed, yellow 
corn and corn gluten are the impor- 
tant sources of xanthophyll for prac- 
tical rations. Care must be exercised 
in the quantity of these ingredients 
in the ration to prevent the down- 
grading of eggs on some markets that 
require a light yolk. 

“A very light pale yolk may also 
not be acceptable to some customers. 


tion may be found in fresh eggs, but 
is more common in eggs held for 
several days, particularly without 
adequate refrigeration. 

“Mottling is apparently caused by 
egg albumen moving through the vi- 
tellin membrane into the yolk. The 
coccidiostat nicarbazin in the laying 
ration at levels above .005% will 
produce mottled yolks. Phenothiazine 
has been reported to produce mottled 
yolks.” 

BLOOD SPOTS—“Blood spots re- 
sult from the rupture of a small 
blood vessel in the follicle within 
which the yolk or ovum develops 
while still attached to the ovary. 
Others occur in the upper part of 
the oviduct. 

“Meat spots, formerly considered 
to consist of blood spots in various 


meal receive a higher Haugh unit 


A light colored yolk does not neces- 


stages of degeneration, have now 


score than corn-soybean oil meal; sarily indicate a lack of vitamin A been demonstrated to be separate en- 

corn-meat meal or barley-oats-soya because this vitamin is now large- tities. Blood spots are somewhat sea- 

rations. ly supplied in a synthetic stabilized sonal, usually reaching a peak about 
“Excess additions of calcium to im- form without need for green feed April. 


prove shell quality have been reported as the source, 


to have a moderately adverse effect 


in a ration.” 
MOTTLED YOLK — “This condi- 


“Vitamin A has been demonstrated 
as a factor. The incidence of blood 


Hot Spot’s extra service 
begins with installation... 


and keeps going! 


Service is another area in which Hot Spot is unique in 
the grain protection business. 


For example, after one of Hot Spot’s factory-trained in- 
stallation crews has installed a temperature system, 
their job is not considered completed until the owner 
carefully inspects the installation and gives his OK. No 
wonder Hot Spot installations give such continuous good 
service. 


Hot Spot guarantees the equipment against failure for 
one full year. During that time, all service is granted 
without charge for parts, labor or travel expenses. Hot 
Spot is required to make very few calls during the guar- 
antee period. You see, both the company and the cus- 
tomer benefit from careful and thorough installation. 


After the guarantee period, customers are offered a 
service contract. Under terms of this contract, one very 
reasonable annual premium provides the customer with 
one complete service inspection and, if necessary, one 
emergency service call. The annual service inspection, 
frequently overlooked by the customer who does not 


Electronic Subsidiary of Neptune Meter Company HOTFeSPOTr 


have a service contract, is most important. Hot Spot 
service engineers are able to implement preventive main- 
tenance... assuring maximum reliability. 


Hot Spot’s service engineers are not only factory trained 
in the maintenance and repair of Hot Spot systems, but 
all orphan temperature systems as well. This is done as 
a special service to owners of orphan equipment who 
might otherwise no longer enjoy the benefits of their 
equipment. 


Just one more word about Hot Spot service. It’s prompt! 
Nearly every installation is completed on or before the 
agreed date of completion, In the case of emergency calls 
Service is now! 


When you plan to buy either temperature detecting or 
aeration equipment, remember that quality, price, engi- 
neering know-how and service are all important... and 
service alone keeps your investment working for you long 
after the system is installed. Who benefits most from Hot 
Spot’s pride in its service department? Customers do. 


DETECTOR, INC. 


Temperature Sensing Division, 214 3rd Street, Des Moines, lowa 


spots is the ration 
contains less than 1,000 units per 
pound. The NRC recommendation is 
2,000 USP units per pound. 

“High levels of vitamin A have 
proven beneficial in correcting or al- 
leviating the problem. Dehydrated 
green feed in the rations has been 
shown to decrease the percentage of 
blood spots. 

“Many of the older poultrymen will 
recall from the past that the high 
spring incidence of blood spots would 
automatically correct itself when 
weather permitted letting the flock 
| outside. 

“The intensity and persistency of 
lay appears to have little effect o 
the incidence of blood spots. 

“Although I am not aware of any 
good experimental evidence that vita- 
min K will assist in decreasing blood 
spots, I do think it advisable to in- 
clude vitamin K in the laying ration 
formula as a possible aid in decreas- 
ing blood spots. 

“Furthermore, experimental work 
with reserpine to lower blood pres- 
sure may be worthy of considera- 
tion in an attempt to decrease the 
incidence of blood spots when con- 
fronted with a problem flock. 

“Eggs with fishy flavor and off 
odors have been reported—usually 
these eggs are from individual hens. 

“A recent report from British Co- 
lumbia in respect to fishy-flavored 
eggs was traced to an excessive and 
abnormally high level of fish meal 
in the laying ration. 

“Briefly, these are the nutritional 
factors that have been reported to 
affect egg quality.” 


| Feed Sales Volume of 
_ Maple Leaf Up Slightly 


TORONTO— Increased sales of for- 
mula feeds during the last half of 
the fiscal year ended July 31 brought 
the over-all sales slightly over the 
volume of the year 1959-60, share- 
holders of Maple Leaf Mills, Ltd., 
were told in the company’s report to 
shareholders. 

The present trend, the _ report 
states, for more and larger integrat- 
ed operations in the production of 
turkeys and chicken broilers in many 
parts of Canada has created substan- 
tial over-production, bringing ex- 
tremely low prices for these products. 

“It would be normal to anticipate 
some levelling off of production in the 
larger areas of poultry production, 
and this may have an adverse effect 
on turkey and broiler feed sales dur- 
ing the coming year.” 

It was pointed out that crop con- 
ditions in western Canada have been 
the cause of considerable increase in 
the price of feeding grains, and “the 
abnormally high cost of protein in- 
gredients has added to the cost of 
formulated feeds, which will result in 
higher production costs for the farm- 
ers who are being ‘squeezed’ between 
low prices for the products and high 
production costs.” 

The company reported the new 
feed mill at Ste. Foy, just outside 
Quebec City, is greatly adding to fa- 
cilities for distribution of bulk feeds 
in an important feeding area, and will 
help to give improved service to cus- 
tomers. 
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North Dakota State University 


Steer feeding to finished grades, 
using North Dakota grown feedstuffs, 
is developing into a farm enterprise 
of major interest in North Dakota. 

To find the most efficient and prof- 
itable combination of feeds, feed proc- 
esses and management methods to 
bring native steers to top market 
finished grades, an experimental proj- 
ect was initiated by the animal hus- 
bandry department at Fargo in 1960. 
Since the experiment will take sev- 
eral years to complete, progress re- 
ports are being issued periodically so 
that information obtained from each 
of several phases of the experiment 
may be available immediately to in- 
terested persons. 

A progress report in Farm Re- 
search summarized the results of 
phase 1, the wintering phase, of this 
experiment. To accommodate the 
reader, a brief summary of phase 1 
will be repeated here. 

The object of phase 1 was to get 
comparisons on alfalfa when fed in 
three physical forms — pelleted, 
chopped and long—for wintering 
calves. In the fall of 1959 alfalfa hay 
was in short supply, and the only hay 
available in sufficient quantity had 
been damaged by rain during hay 
making. A suitable quantity of this 
hay was obtained from one field; one- 
third was pelleted; one-third was 
chopped, and one-third was left in 
the bale. This was poor hay and 
somewhat musty and moldy but ana- 
lyzed slightly over 15% crude pro- 
tein. 


EXPERIMENT C-3—PHASE i1— 
WINTERING — Thirty-six Hereford 
steer calves were allotted randomly 
into six lots on basis of weight 
groups. Two initial weight groups 
were on each treatment. The first 
three lots averaged about 425 Ib., and 
the replicate lots averaged 355 Ib. 
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FEEDING 


@ Pelleted, Chopped and Long Hay 

@ Steam vs. Dry Rolled Barley 

@ Barley and Hay vs. Barley and No Hay 
@ Stilbestrol Implants vs. None 

@ Effect of Previous Ration on Gain 


By Dr. W. E. Dinusson, D. O. Erickson, 
C. N. Haugse and M. L. Buchanan 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article from the bi-monthly 
bulletin North Dakota Farm Re- 
search for November-December, 
sums up progress on five phases of 
steer feeding trials now underway 
at the North Dakota Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Fargo, N.D. Dr. 
Dinusson is animal nutritionist; Mr. 
Erickson is assistant in animal hus- 
bandry; Mr. Haugse is assistant ani- 
mal husbandman, and Mr. Buchanan is 
chief of the division of animal indus- 
try and animal husbandman. 


in initial weights. Each physical form 
of the hay was fed to two lots in 
amounts the steers would consume. 

Rolled oats were to be fed to the 
slower gaining lots in each replicate 
in an effort to keep all lots gaining 
alike. A mineral supplement of equal 
parts of dicalcium phosphate and 
trace mineral salt was fed free-choice 
to all lots. Weights and feed records 
were taken every two weeks. The 
gain per lot of the previous two weeks 
was used as a base for the amount 
of rolled oats fed. 


PELLETED — CHOPPED — LONG 
HAY FOR WINTERING — Table 1 
summarizes the pertinent results of 
the 128-day wintering phase. There 
were no significant differences in gain 
between replicates (different initial 
weight groups) so the two lots on 
each treatment were combined, and 
the averages are given in Table 1. 

The steers receiving the pelleted 
hay gained significantly (P—0.05) 
faster than those on the other two 
forms of the hay. (1.60 compared 
with 1.33 or 1.38 lb. per day). These 
pellet fed lots also ate far more hay 
per day than the other lots, in fact 
over 50% more (15.36 lb. compared 
with 9.13 and 9.81 Ib.). 

Actually, because of the poor qual- 
ity of the hay, these values are “of- 
fered” rather than “consumed” be- 
cause it was impossible to weigh back 
the hay refused. There appeared to 
be no refusal of the pelleted hay. The 
steers on the pellets were eating over 


Average daily 


TABLE 1. Experiment C-3—Physical 
Form of and Gains 


Pellet Chopped 
Lots 1&4 245 3&6 


Steers, No. ......... 12 12 12 
Initial weight, Ib. ... 390 391 39! 
Final weight, ib. .... 594 561 568 


1.60 1.33 1.38 
Feed/Ib. gain, Ib. 
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She won't know the difference but you will! 


when you replace high-cost skim milk with Borden’s low-cost new Hi-Fat MRB° 


New Hi-Fat MRB, a development of Borden’s Nutrition Research 
Laboratory and Test Farm at Elgin, Illinois, now gives you more 
mixing flexibility than ever before in the preparation of economical 
calf milk replacers, calf starters and other specialty feeds that call 
for high fat content. 


In addition to its palatable and highly-digestible whey solubles 
and soy flakes, the New MRB formula contains choice white grease 
to bring the fat level up to 15%. By having your extra source of 
animal fats evenly dispersed in a product that flows freely and 
mixes easily you can actually cut down on mixing time as well as 
your product inventory. 


Borden’s Hi-Fat MRB —as well as the regular MRB formula — 
are the only Milk Replacer Bases available to the industry. They 
are both higher than dry skim milk or buttermilk in protein, gross 


Replace high-cost milk nutrients in all your specialty feeds with low-cost MRB and Hi-Fat MRB— Calf Milk Replacers - Calf and Pig Starters - Dog and Cat Foods - Mink and Fish Feeds 


energy values and vitamins. Yet, in spite of their nutritional supe- 
riority, Hi-Fat MRB and MRB are significantly lower in price than 
other milk nutrient sources. 


Both MRB formulas are free-flowing, easily mixed and readily 
suspended when your calf milk replacers are reconstituted with 
water. Mix after mix, you'll find the MRB formulas consistently 
superior products that will fit all your formulation requirements 
for high-quality milk nutrients at a low cost. 
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20 lb. of hay pellets per day towards 
the latter part of the experiment, al- 
most twice that consumed by the 
other lots. 

The four lots fed oats never did 
gain as rapidly as those on the pel- 
lets. In an effort to keep the gains 
alike, as much as 5 Ib. of oats were 
fed per head per day. With each in- 
crease in amounts of oats fed, less 
hay was eaten. Toward the latter 
half of the trial, the oats were lim- 
ited to 4 lb. per head daily. This made 
an average intake of just over 4 Ib. 
per head daily for the 128 days. The 
feed efficiencies were good, consider- 
ing the quality of the hay. 

It was worth noting that at the 
close of this phase of the experiment 
the steers on pellets, having gained 
an average of 1.60 lb. per day for 
128 days, did not show any finish but 
were big-middled, growthy steers. 
The steers getting oats showed more 
bloom and condition but did not have 
the growthiness of the pellet fed 
steers. 

After the close of the 128-day win- 
tering phase all the steers were given 
a short conditioning period and all 
were fed the same ration of alfalfa 
hay, rolled oats and barley and sup- 
plement. This was done to accustom 
the pellet fed steers to grain so they 
would go on feed with the other cat- 
tle. All lots lost weight during this 
changeover period. 

EXPERIMENT C-4—PHASE 2— 
FATTENING — To continue with this 
experiment the cattle were re-allot- 
ted at random within replicates in a 
manner that steers from each of the 
previous treatments were represent- 
ed in the new treatments for the fat- 
tening phase. By use of this experi- 
mental design any effect of previous 
treatment on subsequent gain could 
be measured. In addition, half of the 


steers in each lot were implanted | 


with a 36 mgm. stilbestrol peliet. 
Three rations were compared in the 
fattening phase: (1) steam-rolled 
barley plus supplement, (2) dry- 
rolled barley plus hay, plus supple- 
ment and (3) dry-rolled barley plus 
supplement. The supplement formula 
is given in Table 2. 

The hay used in this experiment 
(treatment 2) was alfalfa-brome of 
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TABLE 2. Experiment C-4—Formula 


for Supplement 

Ingredient Ib 
Beet pulp with molasses ............. 40 
Soybean oil meal (41%) ............ 35 
Dehydrated alfalfa 10 
Dicalcium phosphate ................. 6.25 

Per cent protein (analyzed) ....... 22.3 


good quality, analyzing 11.3% on a 
90% dry matter basis. To call these 
“hay fed lots’ might be confusing. 
All lots were given a minimum 
amount of hay while getting the 
steers on full feed. Two lots (lots 2 
and 5) continued to be fed hay at 
the rate of 1 lb. per head per day. 

The barley used weighed about 44 
lb. per bushel. The steam-rolled bar- 
ley was not rolled as thin and flaky 
as usual for steam-rolled barley. The 
dry-rolled barley was from the same 
source as that steam-rolled and was 
reasonably well rolled, although for 
a part of the period showed more 
“fines” than desirable. Two lots of 
six steers each were used per treat- 
ment. 


Weights and feed records were 
kept on 21-day intervals. The sum- 
mary of results of the 168-day fatten- 
ing phase is given in Table 3. There 
were no differences between repli- 
cates so the results of the two lots 
per treatment were averaged for 
presentation in this table. 

STEAM ROLLING VS. DRY 
ROLLING—In comparisons of steam 
with dry-rolled barley (lots 1 and 4 
with lots 3 and 6) there were no real 
differences in gains of the steers. One 
steer in lot 6 was unthrifty and 
gained only 1.38 lb. per day. His per- 
formance could not be considered due 
to treatment since the other 11 steers 
on the same treatment averaged 2.28 
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TABLE 3. Experiment C-4—Summary of 
168-Day Fattening Phase 


Steam- Dry- Dry- 
rolled rolled rolled 
barley, barley barley, 
Treatment nohay and hay no hay 
Lots 1&4 245 3&6 
No. steers ..... 12 12 12 
Initial wt., Ib. ..569 567 564 
Final wt., ib. ...957 972 935* (953) 
Average daily 
Gis 2.31 2.41 2.20% (2.28) 
Feed/Ib. gain, Ib. 
0.16 0.55 0.15 
6.78 6.46 6.69 
Supplement .. 0.43 0.41 0.45 
Pree”, 7.42 7.29 
Feed/day, Ib. 
0.37 1.31 0.32 
15.66 15.58 14.75 
Supplement . 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Tota! 17.03 17.89 


16.07 


*One steer in Lot 6 gained only 1.38 Ib. per 
day. The figures in parentheses are the aver- 
age for the other I! steers. 


lb. per day. Thus, the gains of the 
two treatments were 2.31 and 2.28 
lb. per day with feed efficiency slight- 
ly in favor of the dry-rolled barley 
groups. The cost of gain was slightly 
in favor of the dry-rolled groups, pri- 
marily because of the additional $2 
a ton charge for steam-rolling. 
LIMITED AND NO HAY COM- 
PARED—In comparing the value of 
the limited amount of hay with no 
hay for fattening steers on rolled- 
barley, the steers receiving the extra 
hay appeared to gain a bit faster 
(2.41 compared with 2.28 lb. per day). 
However, analysis of variance showed 
no significant differences in rate of 
gain between lots. That is, there was 
as much variation in the gains within 
a lot or treatment as between lots or 
treatments. The extra tenth of a 
pound per day average gain of the 
hay lots was probably due to chance. 
The steers receiving hay ate more 
feed per day, but this is probably a 
reflection of the poor performance of 
the steer in lot 6 which did not eat 
his fair share nor did he gain as the 
other steers did on the treatment. 


EFFECT OF STILBESTROL — 
Stilbestrol was implanted in half of 
the steers in each lot at the first 
weigh period, 21 days, after starting 
the cattle on full feed. The dosage 
level was 36 mgm. per head implant- 
ed in the ear. This treatment result- 
ed in a 26.5% average increase (2.58 
lb. compared with 2.04 lb. per day) 
in gain. Unfortunately, the experi- 
mental design did not permit a com- 
parison of effect on feed intake and 
efficiency. 

EFFECT OF PREVIOUS TREAT- 
MENT—The previous wintering ra- 
tions did not appear to have any ap- 
preciable effect on the later gains in 
the fattening phase. The steers that 
had received the pelleted poor quality 
alfalfa hay gained an average of 2.30 
lb. per day on the fattening rations. 

The steers on the chopped alfalfa 
hay plus the rolled oats gained 2.31 
lb. per day, while the steers on the 
long hay and oats gained 2.28 Ib. 
during the fattening phase. It is prob- 
able that the attempt to keep all 
steers gaining alike minimized any 
possible effect of previous treatment 
on subsequent gains. 


Appreciation is expressed to Chas. Pfizer 
& Co., Inc., for stilbestrol pellets and vita- 
min A used in this experiment. 
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Sales Up, Earnings Off 


NEW YORK—wWest Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Co., New York, has released 
preliminary figures showing record 
sales and decreased earnings for fis- 
cal year 1961 which ended Oct. 31. 
Sales totaled $251,600,000 and earn- 
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| EXCLUSIVE S-W THORO- FQ 


| gives you new mixing efficiency 


ings were $8,330,000, equal to $1.55 
a share. 
Although the paper company’s dol- 
lar sales volume topped the 1960 high ¥ NO SEGREGATION v FASTER MIXING 
of $250,300,000 by about $1.3 million, 
earnings fell below last year’s $11,- ¥ NON-BRIDGING FEED SCREW By 
017,000, equal to $2.07 per share. * ¥ LEVER-OPERATED BAG-OFF SPOUT nS 
A company spokesman pointed out 
that costs in connection with the | Ga ¥ 100, 150, 200 cu. ft. CAPACITIES 
start-up of extensive new facilities Write for Bulletin 97 
accounted for more than the total 
decline in company earnings. 1] ; S *Patented 
: AMERICA S MOST COMPLETE LINE 
The company reported 4 mi OF FEED MILLING EQUIPMENT 
ings for the fourth quarter o “a 
amounted to $3,172,000, equal to 60¢ SPROUT, WALDRON &CO,INC. 
a share, as compared to $2,197,000, 615 SINCE 1866 MUNCY, PENNSYLVANIA : 
or 41¢ a share, for the same period | 
last year. 
Vitamin A Needed ¢ Reproduction can be affected adversely in vitamin 
For Reproduction ......... a) A deficient animals. The vitamin is needed to main- 
tain normal activity of the epithelial cells which line 
the organs of reproduction. 
Vitamin A Panel, National Feed Ingredients Associa- 
tion, Annual Meeting, September 1961 
Carotene Conversion e In most farm animals, carotene and other forms of 
Occurs in Gut Wall D provitamin A are converted to vitamin A by the cells 
which line the intestine before being absorbed by the 
blood or lymph. Cells damaged by enteritis convert 
inefficiently, providing only small amounts for absorp- 
tion. 
T. Moore, Vitamin A, Page 151 
Disease Increases ¢ Increased levels of vitamin A are helpful in some 
Need for Vitamin A ..... » disease conditions, and increased levels of all vitamins 
may be helpful for flocks that have temporarily re- 
duced their feed intake because of disease. 
H. R. Bird, Texas Nutrition Conference, 1961 
Hot Weather, Dry Forage *« High temperatures and exposure to sun both de- 
and Vitamin A Deficiency > crease the vitamin A reserves of cattle. Such depleted 
cattle are then increasingly distressed by heat and 
sunlight. Liver storage of vitamin A drops rapidly in 
animals consuming mature forage. 
H. N. Brockelsby, Nutrition Consultant, Long Beach, 
California 
sv #15 
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Suggests Allotments Through Handlers to Producers 


LAS VEGAS—Arlo V. Turner, 
chairman of the board of the Grange 
Co. of Modesto, Cal., a major feed 
and poultry producing firm in Cali- 
fornia, proposed in his hearing testi- 
mony at Las Vegas that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture consider a method 
of operating turkey marketing agree- 
ments as suggested by “a number of 
experienced people in the industry.” 

“We have been told by people ex- 
perienced in the conduct of market- 
ing agreements and orders, and by 
attorneys, that the law would allow 
the creation of allotments through 
handlers to producers of turkey 
hatching eggs and/or meat birds 
based on historical production for year 
or years selected, which allotments 
could be made transferable by the 
producer at will from one handler to 
another,” Mr. Turner testified during 
the market turkey and turkey egg 


hatching marketing order hearing 
conducted in Las Vegas Nov. 29- 
Dec. 1. 

“In the case of turkey hatching 
eggs, the pullorum program which is 
compulsory in most turkey states, in- 
cluding required reports of egg set- 
tings by hatcheries, would make it 
easy to determine history. First pro- 
cessors records and other sources are 
available to prove the historical back- 
ground of producers of turkeys for 
market.” 

Mr. Turner introduced his explana- 
tion of this method by saying, “Since 
this method, we understand, was not 
fully investigated by the committee 
(National Turkey Advisory Commit- 
tee), and was not, for that reason, 
incorporated as a possible method for 
consideration during these hearings, 
we respectfully suggest to the secre- 


tary that it be carefully considered 
by him in making his decisions.” 
Testifying for Others 

Mr. Turner said that in addition to 
representing himself and the Grange 
Co. he was testifying for a number of 
independent and contract producers. 
“Those for whom I am testifying 
have, for many years, had a proprie- 
tary part in the production of 24-4 
million turkeys per year, and the pro- 
duction of more than enough turkey 
hatching eggs to produce that many 
turkey poults,” he said. 

“More than 80%” of the Grange 
Co.’s business, Mr. Turner said, is 
farming, including turkey hatching 
egg and turkey production. 

Mr. Turner declared, “All of those 
for whom I am testifying believe: 

“1. That supply management by 
the use of marketing agreements 
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and/or orders is necessary for the 
continued solvency of producers, and 
to keep production in the hands of 
farmers. 

“2. That two marketing agree- 
ments, one for turkey hatching eggs, 
and another for turkeys, are advis- 
able, to supplement each other at 
different seasons in a turkey year. 
If the law allows it and the secretary 
so decides, we have no objection to 
including them both in one master 
agreement. 

“3. That this is a rapidly changing 
world in which changing conditions 
will make it necessary to repeatedly 
amend any marketing agreements 
which receive a favorable vote upon 
advisory committee recommendations. 
They will also need prompt amend- 
ment because ways to make them 
work better will appear almost as 
soon as their operation begins. 

“4. That because of the rapidly de- 
teriorating position of turkey pro- 
ducers all sensible speed is of the 
essence.” 

Example of Operation 

Mr. Turner offered the following 
example of how the method of operat- 
ing marketing agreements suggested 
in his testimony would work: 

“. . . Let us consider a producer 
who had an allotment certificate for 
10,000 hatching eggs, or 10,000 tur- 
keys. The first handler of eggs or 
turkeys would be required to en- 
dorse the producer’s official allotment 
certificate presented by a producer 
at the time of sale, with the date and 
the number of hatching eggs or evis- 
cerated weight of the turkeys de- 
livered, with the handler free to mar- 
ket or otherwise dispose of them in 
any way he chose. Such eggs or birds 
should be completely free to move in 
the channels of trade, in ‘private en- 
terprise.’ 

“But, there might be a set-aside in 
operation. For discussion purposes, 
let us consider a time in which there 
is a 10% set-aside. In that case, 
the producer of hatching eggs or tur- 
keys with a 10,000 certificate should 
be able to market 9,000 in a free, un- 
restricted market. In that case, the 
other 1,000 eggs or turkeys would be 
subject to disposition of the authority 
which handles pool eggs and/or pool 
turkeys in the way it chooses as the 
best to realize the highest possible 
return for surplus eggs and/or tur- 
keys. 

“Operating under this method, 
bankers, production credit associa- 
tions and other production financers 
might reasonably suggest to pro- 
ducers that hens producing 10% of 
the hatching eggs should be killed, or 
that a producer of turkeys for mar- 
ket should reduce his production to 
90% of his allotment certificate. This 
would make more budget funds per 
laying hen or per meat bird available 
to producers. It would automatically 
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WHEN IT COMES TO BULK TRAILERS 
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These bodies show the completeness of the line of feed transporta- 
tion equipment produced by Dodgen. A fast growing line of the 
ultimate in bulk transportation. 

And you’re ahead with Dodgen. No matter what your feed 
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SEE CHICKS DEVELOP 
IN PLASTIC EGGS 


CLEMSON, S8.C.— Poultry scien- 
tists at Clemson College are using 
artificial “picture window” eggs to 
check on the development of a chick 
before it hatches. Small glass beakers 
and clear plastic eggs are being used 
to grow young chicks so researchers 
can watch the embryonic develop- 
ment, it was reported in a research 
report by the college. 

Poultry scientists have been search- 
ing for a satisfactory method of 
studying the growth of chick embryos 
within the shell. Previously, if scien- 
tists wanted to check on the develop- 
ment of a chick before it hatched, 
they had to break the egg shell, thus 
killing the embryo. ’ 

Thus far, life has been maintained 
in the artificial eggs for eight days, 
it was reported. During this period, 
the basic structural formation of the 
chick has been completed. M. A. 
Boone, associate poultryman, said, 
“It is hoped that this new method of 
study will be of value in checking the 
effects of hormone and vitamin in- 
jections on the growth of chicks.” 

If the work is successful, he states, 
the knowledge may be transferable 
to the study of other animals, even 
humans. 
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make it profitable for a producer to 
produce only what he could freely sell 
and get paid for on delivery. If a 
producer reduced his production in 
anticipation of a set-aside, such re- 
duction should not affect his base 
allotment.” 


Comments on Referendum 

Mr. Turner noted that Congress 
has given only producers the right 
to vote on whether they want mar- 
keting agreements and/or orders. 
“We believe that the nationwide col- 
lective judgment of producers will 
demonstrate their ability to make 
sound decisions respecting their wel- 
fare,” he testified. ““‘We wish to have 
it thoroughly understood that we be- 
lieve this to be a producer problem 
which should be settled by producers. 

“Should marketing agreements 
and/or orders go into effect, we be- 
lieve that all producers and everyone 
in allied industry, whether presently 
in favor of or against marketing 
agreements, should do everything in 
their power to make them work, in- 
cluding contribution of their experi- 
ence and time, when requested.” 

Mr. Turner further stated, “We 
understand that these hearings are 
conducted for the purpose of provid- 
ing the secretary of agriculture with 
sworn testimony concerning things 
necessary for him, as a judge appoint- 
ed by Congress for that purpose, to 
determine whether or not marketing 
agreements within the provisions of 
the 1937 Marketing Agreement Act 
as amended should be submitted to 
producers of turkeys and/or to pro- 
ducers of turkey hatching eggs for a 
vote by secret ballot. 

“We believe we are here for the 
purpose of discussing the practical 
effects of these proposals and to sug- 
gest additions to and changes therein, 
rather than to debate again, as we 
did this year before congressional 
committees, whether the secretary 
now does have the powers given to 
him by Congress, and/or whether pro- 
ducers shall have a right to vote. 


These things are already decided, by 
Congress.” 
“Least Possible Interference” 

“. . . We believe that marketing 
agreements and/or orders should be 
so prepared and operated as to cause 
the least possible interference with 
the operation of those many activities | 


BRADLEY SGARR &2 COMPANY 


632 BOARD OF TRADE GL0G., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. | 
Grand 1-7642 Teletype KC 536 
Manufacturer's Representatives 
Minerals « Fermentation Products « Vitamins 


which serve and supply producers. We 
also believe that no allotment, which 
could to any extent become a mono- 
poly, should be given under a market- 
ing agreement or order to anyone be- 
cause he is a handler or because he 
provides supplies, equipment, or serv- 
ices to producers. 

“Some of those who serve agricul- 
ture are quite outspoken about the 
value of private enterprise in our 
United States. We agree that pri- 
vate enterprise should be operative 
in the service, supply, and equipment 
businesses which serve farmers. With 
private enterprise in those businesses 
which serve producers of turkey meat 
and turkey hatching eggs, producers 
should be able to use the supplies and 
services they choose for a _ turkey 
breed or strain of their choice, 
hatched in a hatchery they choose to 
do business with, fed the feeds they 
wish to use, etc., and should be able 
to sell their eggs and birds to or 
through a marketing agent of their 
choice.” 


Mr. Turner said that “because evi- 
dence of Canadian and other import 
and/or export competition has been 
presented at these hearings,” he and 
the others for whom he was speaking 
wished to put the following state- 
ments in the record: 

“The first is that Article 11 of 
GATT permits import restrictions on 
free commodities (which presently 
include turkeys) if necessary to sup- 
port any domestic program. 

“The second is that section 22 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act says 
that when the secretary of agricul- 
ture has reason to believe that im- 
ports of free commodities are render- 
ing domestic programs ineffective he 
may so advise the President and the 
tariff commission. Then the President, 
on the advice of the tariff commis- 
sion, may, at his discretion, impose 
tariff duties up to maximum of 50% 
of their value on an ad valorem basis, 
or put quantitative restrictions on 
imports of free commodities. 

“As many of those present know, 


during recent years Canada has, at 
times, arbitrarily violated GATT pro- 
visions allowing free flow of U.S. tur- 
keys into Canada, and is presently 
limiting imports of U.S. turkeys, in 
violation of the provisions of their 
GATT treaties.” 


Producers Included 

Mr. Turner noted that “a 400-bird 
freedom from inclusion in the pro- 
posed agreement for turkey meat 
producers has been proposed” and 
offered this opinion: 

“That 400 limitation may or may 
not be too large. It was based on an 
arbitrary division of the Bureau of 
Census for 1959. However, the limita- 
tion should refer to a farm family, 
rather than an individual, to avoid 
increase in production of free turkeys 
on one farm by having all members 
of a large family own 400 turkeys 
each. A parallel situation is the pres- 
ent 160-acre limitation in certain gov- 
ernment programs, where in case 
there are 10 in a family, the effective 
practical limitation is 1,600 acres.” 


PERCENT OF E. COL! IN CECA OF BROILER RESISTANT TO 
40 MCG/ML OF TETRACYCLINE-TYPE ANTIBIOTIC* 


Percent resistance at weekly intervals** 


Antibiotic levels fed 
first 3 weeks only 


2 3 4 6 8 


500g/T tetracycline-type 


1% 16% | 5% 


200g/T tetracycline-type 


38% | 54% | 43% | 9% | 0% 


50g/T Baciferm 


150g/T tetracycline-type plus 


% 111% | 9% | 6% | 1% 


100g/T Baciferm 


100g/T tetracycline-type plus 


10% | 7% | 5% | 3% | 2% 


200g/T Baciferm 


0% | 0% | 0% | 0% | 0% 


*Potentiation gives average blood levels of 0.5 mcg/ml. 
**No data were obtained during first week 


In this test, the antibiotics were fed for the first three weeks. 
Bacterial resistance was measured at weekly intervals. 
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Maple Leaf Mills’ 


Income Increases 


TORONTO — The first report to 
shareholders issued by a newly 
formed Canadian company, Maple 
Leaf Mills, Ltd., for the year ended 
July 31, 1961, shows an increase of 
$161,818 over the previous year’s net 
income. (Also see story page 49.) 

Maple Leaf Mills came into ex- 
istence April 1, 1961, as the result 
of the merger of Toronto Elevators, 
Ltd., Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
and Purity Flour Mills, Ltd. 

The first report combined net in- 
come of the new company from April 
1 through July 31 with net income 
of the predecessor companies for 
eight months ended March 31. 

Net earnings (excluding adjust- 
ments for comparative purposes) 
were $2,138,336 for the fiscal year 
ending in 1961. This is compared to 
the combined earnings of the com- 


panies for the year ended in 1960 
of $1,975,229. Combined earnings in 
1959 were $2,464,864; 1958, $1,827,- 
230, and 1957, $1,340,236. 

A five-year comparison of net earn- 
ings available for common shares: 
1961, $2,042,871; 1960, $1,882,072; 
1959, $2,371,671; 1958, $1,733,946, and 
1957 $1,244,428. 

After preferred dividends, the net 
income is $1.39 per share on the 1,- 
519,092.85 shares of the common stock 
of the new company outstanding as of 
July 31. Dividends at the rate of 50¢ 
per share per year are currently be- 
ing paid on a quarterly basis on the 
first day of January, April, July and 
October, the report states. 

It was also reported that the com- 
pany has entered into an agreement 
to sell $15 million principal amount 
of its 5%% debentures, of which 
$12,500,000 principal amount will be 
sinking fund debentures to mature 
Dec. 1, 1981, and of which $2,500,000 
will be serial debentures to mature 
$500,000 on Dec. 1 in each of the 


| years 1962-1966 inclusive. Just under 


$10 million of the proceeds of the 
| Sale will be used to retire the out- 
standing first mortgage sinking fund 


bonds and the general mortgage 
bonds of the company and the bal- 
ance will be used to reduce bank in- 


debtedness. The financing will have 
the desirable effect of lengthening 
out the average term of the com- 
pany’s funded debt, it was stated. 
Projects Under Way 


The company reports that, apart 


from normal expenditures designed 
to keep manufacturing facilities up 
to date and efficient, there are two 
major projects under way and one 
was completed during the fiscal yea! 

“At Ste. Foy, Quebec, a modern 
compact, highly efficient feed plant 
has been constructed and has been 
operating for several months. In 


western Canada a small fertilizer 
plant is ready to begin production 
The major construction project is at 
Port Colborne where a new plant, 
replacing the one destroyed by fire 


Are Your 


If they are, you can restore their effectiveness 
through the use of BACIFERM, the feed supple- 
ment with zinc bacitracin. Here’s why: 

Repeated use of certain antibiotics in broiler 
feeds has resulted in bacterial strains that no 
longer respond to antibiotic therapy. Recent 
studies show that this resistance to antibiotics 
builds rapidly and persists throughout the 
broiler cycle. Merely raising the level of the anti- 
biotic in the feed seems to have little effect. 

Adding BACIFERM to the prestarter inter- 
rupts this bacterial resistance and promotes 
growth of healthy intestinal microflora. The 
accompanying table shows how introduction of 
BACIFERM drastically reduces bacterial resist- 
ance to a tetracycline-type antibiotic. 
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BACIFERM’s double-barreled action (attack- 
ing the bacterial cell wall and upsetting bacte- 
rial protein synthesis) reduces the tendency for 
bacteria to resist antibiotics. It means that in 
disease outbreaks subsequent to the BACIFERM 
prestarter feed period BACIFERM, as well as 
other antibiotics, may be used as a therapy. 

BACIFERM with zinc bacitracin has proven 
effective in lowering broiler mortality and im- 
proving feed efficiency when added to the pre- 
starter. Feed processors can use BACIFERM with 
confidence. It is a sound, stable medication that 
can be counted on every time for effective eco- 
nomical suppression of bacterial invaders. 

Write for samples and the new brochure, 
“BACIFERM IN BROILER RATIONS.” 
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a year ago, will be completed with- 
in a few months. This plant will 
rank among the finest flour mills 
in the world,” shareholders were in- 
formed. 

In reporting on operations, a de- 
velopment which indicates a diversifi- 
cation in the company’s activities, 
was the appointment, effective Jan. 1, 
1961, of Maple Leaf Mills, as ex- 
clusive sales agent for the prod- 
ucts of E. D. Smith & Sons, Ltd., 
Winona, Ontario. Their products fall 
into the general category of pure 
jams, jellies, pie fillings, cherry and 
tomato products, as well as H.P. and 
Lea & Perrins sauces. 

Elevators, Grain 

Elevators at Toronto and Sarnia 
operated at a high level of capacity, 
and, although costs, mainly labor and 
repairs, are “difficult to hold in line,” 
revenue is still controlled by maxi- 
mum tariff charges set by the board 
of grain commissioners. Since these 
charges were established 10 years 
ago it is difficult to justify the build- 
ing of new storage space or any ex- 
tension of existing facilities, it was 
stated. 

With the Toronto elevator on the 
St. Lawrence Seaway, the firm has 
made “every effort” to build up grain 
volume of direct to ocean shipping. Fa- 
cilities are ample and in many cases 
the ocean boats are not equipped to 
handle grain as fast as it can be 
loaded, the report indicates. Five 
ocean ships were loaded during the 
season, largest of which took 329,- 
000 bu. 

Grain merchandising in Toronto 
and Montreal was termed “success- 
ful.” The year has been one of “‘vio- 
lent and erratic” volume in flax and 
soybeans, making trade very difficult, 
and the partial crop failure in west- 
ern Canada will force importation of 
American and, perhaps, Argentine or 
Australian oats. In the year ahead, 
according to the report, instead of 
trading in a surplus supply market, 
the company will be reaching for 
wheat, barley, oats and rye in what- 
ever markets they can be found. 

The year’s activities have been 
over-shadowed by the fire Oct. 7 
which destroyed the Port Colborne 
production facilities, shareholders 
were informed. This plant had been 
supplying about 25% of the flour re- 
quirements and 20% of the mixed 
feed production. The engineering and 
production department has been 
mainly occupied with the design and 
building of the new plant. 

Bulk flour and feed operations con- 
tinue to expand, and the existing bulk 
trucks have been fully utilized, ac- 
cording to the report. This manner 
of delivering production will “un- 
doubtedly” expand in the year ahead. 


Feedlot Being Built 


HILLSBORO, TEXAS — Construc- 
tion has begun on a new cattle feed- 
lot for Neuhoff Packing Co., Fort 
Worth, on Highway 75 north of Hills- 
boro. Pens are being built in a 
straight line, with the idea of maxi- 
mizing the mechanical handling of 
feed. Capacity for 20,000 head is 
planned. Grain storage tanks are now 
completed, and construction of a feed 
mill on the property is the next siep. 
T. M. Moore will be manager of the 
feedlot. 
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Broiler Bootleggers 


Possible Result of 
Controls: Economist 


By Special Correspondent 

SEAFORD, DEL. — Bootlegging 
broilers might easily become one of 
the results of government controls 
for broilers, it was indicated by Dr. 
William E. McDaniel, agricultural 
economist, University of Delaware, 
Newark, in an address to some 150 
poultry servicemen at the final ses- 
sion of a short course. 

He said, “Let me emphasize, mar- 
keting orders have not established 
prices that must be paid to producers 
or to other handlers of the product. 
The effect on price has been through 
control of supply and quality sent to 
market. 

“If marketing orders are used in 
the broiler industry, it seems to me 
that production would have to be con- 


| 


trolled, since I cannot visualize rais- 
ing broilers and then destroying 
them to control market supply.” 

There would be quotas assigned to 
egg producers, hatcheries, growers 
and processors. Anyone who handles 
more eggs or chicks than his own 
quota would be a bootlegger, he said. 

Possible Opposition 

The economist pointed out that 
there will be a chain reaction to 
backfire on the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. If the supply of broilers 
is decreased, less eggs will be pur- 
chased by the hatcheries. How is this 
going to affect the egg producer, Dr. 
McDaniel asked. Will quotas be given 
to each egg producer? If so, will the 
price paid to the egg producer be 
supported? If the egg producers are 
not given some consideration, they 
will fight a program which will re- 
sult in their market being reduced. 

If broiler production is reduced and 
quotas are given to hatcheries, which 
reduces per cent of capacity used, 
they will want a higher price for 


their chicks because their cost of 
hatching per chick will be higher. 
They will fight a program, the econ- 
omist warned, which does not insure 
them a higher price per chick. 

Feed dealers will probably think 
twice before they support a program 
which reduces the demand for their 
feed. 

“Processors on the Delmarva Pen- 
insula are not processing at full ca- 
pacity at present. When the amount 
each plant processes is cut back, will 
the processors want part of the in- 
creased price to defray the decreased 
processing? 

“Now I raise the question of how 
much of the increased price per 
pound is left for the grower after 
each of the other segments of the 
industry is satisfied for the inefficien- 
cies that are forced upon them?” 

Dr. McDaniel warned the service- 
men at the short course that market 
controls could run the broiler grow- 
ers right out of business. He said the 
immediate effect of a supply reduc- 
tion will probably give a satisfactory 


TIME AFTER TIME 


You will find that the quality of your feed 
stays at a uniformly high level, lot after 
lot, when you use Hooker dicalcium 
phosphate. This because Hooker quality- 
controls its product from start to finish. 

Phosphorus content is 18.50% min., 
calcium content ranges from 24.00% 
min. to 27.00% max., and fluorine con- 


tent never exceeds 0.05%. You'll also 
like the optimum feed ratio you get from 
the high biological availability. 

The consistent quality of Hooker feed 
supplements means that your fixed for- 
mulas stay fixed—and on-time delivery 
means that you never have to worry over 
production schedules. 


CHEMICALS 


increase in price. But, as the price of 
chicken goes up, the consumers will 
bid up the price of red meats. This 
will encourage the red meat produc- 
ers to increase the number of ani- 
mals produced. In two or three years 
the supply of red meat will be in- 
creased and the price per pound for 
the same amount of broilers will 
drop. 

The broiler industry will become 
“sewed up” too. 

With quotas assigned to egg pro- 
ducers, hatcheries, growers and proc- 
essors, What arrangements will be 
made for newcomers to’ enter the 
business? 

What arrangements will be made 
for firms to increase in size for the 
purpose of increasing efficiency? If 
quotas can be sold, their values will 
be capitalized. 


Proposals Not New 

“Don’t forget that most of the pro- 
posals that will be made have been 
tried on some product in the past 30 
years—between the years of the early 
1930’s, when Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace had little pigs knocked in the 
head and crops plowed under, to last 
August when President Kennedy 
signed the 1961 Agricultural Act. 

“The real difficult problem is not 
devising a method of control, but in 
devising a method of control which 
will be accepted by all segments of 
the broiler industry,” Dr. McDaniel 
said. 

Offering a few tips for anyone in 
the broiler business (or any business 
as far as that goes) was Herbert 
Schaller, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
New York. The average person works 
only 10% of his time. More work is 
the only way you can grow. 

You are never too old to learn. You 
must keep at it. Never rest on what 
you know. You have this to build on. 

There have been thousands of 
changes in agriculture lately and 
many more to come soon. Everything 
changes rapidly except people, Mr. 
Schaller said. It is essential for peo- 
ple to develop character. This is made 
up of personality, an open mind, will- 
ingness, humility and common sense. 

On the technical side of broiler pro- 
duction, Daniel Palmer, the Univer- 
sity of Delaware, reported on proper 
temperatures for early brooding. For 
maximum growth, the brooding tem- 
perature should be 94-115° the first 
day and drop uniformly to 88° on 
the ninth day. Humidity makes no 
difference on growth for the first 18 
days. These results were found as 
the result of research by USDA at 
Beltsville, Md. 


Horace Melesenn New 


Feed Operation Owner 


RICHMOND, CAL. — Horace S. 
Nobmann, well-known northern Cali- 
fornia feed man, is the new owner of 
the California Grain & Milling Co., 
Richmond. 

Mr. Nobmann began his career in 
the feed and grain industry in 1934, 
and, in recent years, was production 
manager of the Nulaid Farmers 
Assn., San Leandro. 

In acquiring the long-established 
general feed operation, Mr. Nobmann 
leased all plant facilities and inven- 
tory from George Prytz. Mr. Prytz, 
81, retired after more than 50 years 
in the feed and grain business. Mr. 
Nobmann said no changes are 
planned at this time in the business. 
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only A An prot 


(amprolium) 


Ever since Amprot moved out of the Merck research laboratories and into the field, the 
broiler industry has been watching the results carefully to measure the over-all efficacy 
of this unique coccidiostat. 


Results of this experience... involving over a billion birds... prove that AmProL is more 
than fulfilling its promise as the coccidiostat broiler growers have been waiting for! 


With a chemical structure completely unlike that of any other coccidiostat, AmPRoL literally 
‘‘starves’’ coccidia to death by depriving them of the thiamine they need to live. It works 
effectively against important coccidial species... especially against the killer types, Eimeria 

4 tenella and E. necatrix. Amprot gives unequalled performance against single or mixed 
infections. Furthermore, coccidia have not shown any resistance to AmprRoL! 


N EWS BU LLETIN ! AmpPROL may now be fed to broilers right up to 


marketing...with no withdrawal! This means: « Coccidiosis protection with just one top 
coccidiostat and one feeding schedule... from day-old to slaughter ¢ No juggling of feeding 
schedules—one less feed inventory to handle; 


one less delivery to be made 
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AMINO 


ACIDS 


And the Laying Hen 


By Dr. M. 


L. Sunde 


University of Wisconsin 


Almost half of our poultry income 
in the U.S. comes from layers. In the 
Midwest this is even higher. About 
20 lb. of feed are required to raise a 
pullet to housing time, and she will 
eat almost 100 lb. more during one 
year in the laying house. Because of 
the low salvage value of laying hens 
at the end of the laying year, each 
hen must produce enough eggs to pay 
for this 120 lb. of feed in addition to 
the chick cost, housing cost, labor 
cost, vaccinations, medication and 
miscellaneous items such as electrici- 
ty and litter. Of these expense items, 
feed cost is the biggest item. This 
item alone makes up 60-70% of the 
total cost depending on how the in- 
dividual handles his feeding. 

The cost of the protein and energy 
makes up about 90% of the total feed 
cost. During the early growing peri- 
od protein requirements are high, but 
as the bird approaches maturity this 
decreases considerably and remains 
at a reasonable level during the lay- 
ing period. Energy costs remain at 
about 50% during the laying period, 
but during the early period they are 
slightly below the 50% level. This is 
difficult to calculate because the value 
of the unknown growth factor 
sources added to starting and grow- 
ing diets is almost impossible to cal- 
culate. 

More Difficult Now 

A few years ago it was easy to out- 
line the needs of protein for the chick 
and the hen. Now it is difficult to do 
without considering a number of oth- 
er factors which weren’t considered 
a few years ago. The energy level 
and the level of each amino acid must 
be considered before this can be de- 
termined with much accuracy. This 


FIGURE 1—This pullet, fed a free 
amino acid diet (no protein) laid 41 
eggs in 49 days. 


; 
FIGURE 2— Chicks from hens fed 
the free amino acid diet are shown 
here. 


has required the use of electronic 
computers. More on this later. 
Laying hens require most of the 
same amino acids that are required 
by the chick. Because the require- 
ments for the chick have been studied 
much more than the hen’s require- 
ment, the chick is used as a guide 
for the hen work. One source of error 
in calculation of the amount of amino 
acid in feeds occurs because of dif- 
ferences in the values in the tables 
to which we have access. For in- 
stance, the combined content in corn 
of methionine and cystine varies in 
tables from .2 to .4%. If the diet con- 
tains 70% corn, this would mean that 
the calculated amount of methionine 
and cystine could vary .14% in the 
entire diet depending on which table 
values are selected. An amount of 
.14% is almost three pounds of meth- 
ionine per ton of feed. This error then 
is three times the usual recommend- 
ed addition. This creates fantastic 
problems for the formulator of laying 
rations and means that each formula 
needs to be checked with laying hens, 
with and without added methionine. 


NRC Requirements 
The National Research Council has 
reported requirements for the laying 
hen as follows: Lysine, .5%; methio- 
nine and cystine, 53%; tryptophan, 
15%; leucine, 1.2%; isoleucine, 5%, 
and threonine, 4%. 


Requirements for the other amino 
acids have not been established al- 
though Adkins of this station has 
suggested that the laying hen’s re- 
quirement is between .6 and .7% of 
the diet. 

Many attempts over the years have 
been made to try to get hens to lay 
eggs at a normal rate on amino acid 
mixtures. Most, if not all, have re- 
sulted in only partial success. In 
some, satisfactory egg production has 
been obtained but weight losses and 
decreases in egg size were noted. Dur- 
ing the past year we have been suc- 
cessful in getting two old hens and 
two pullets to lay at quite a good 
rate of lay for a period of six months. 
Figure 1 shows one pullet after seven 
weeks of production. In addition they 
gained about a quarter to a half 


FIGURE 3—This hen, in her second 
year of production, molted on the 
amino acid diet. Note the white 
feathers on parts of the neck and 


| on the wing bar, After she completed 


her molt, she began laying eggs 
again. She was out of production five 
weeks. The dark features are caused 
by soybean oil in the diet getting on 
them. 


FIGURE 4—These hens (two of them near the end of their second year of 
lay) had not been fed intact protein for more than six months. The old hen 


in the foreground still has the same feathers she had 20 months before the 


picture was taken. 


pound of body weight. They were | 


but they did not increase it as they 
should during the laying year. This | 
means that this amino acid mixture 
is still either inadequate or is im- | 
properly balanced. Additional refine- | 
ments are still necessary. 

The amino acid mixture that gave 
these results is given below. It was 
fed with purified minerals, cellulose, 
an antiacid preparation, sodium bi- 
carbonate, vitamins, soybean oil, 
ethoxyquin and autoclaved corn 
starch. 


able to maintain their egg weight, | 


Amino Acid Mixture 


% % 
L-arginine HCL 2.0 DL-tryptophan 
L-glutamic acid 7.0 Dtl-valine 2.2 
Glycine 2.0 DtL-isoleusine 
L-histidine HCL 0.6 (50%L) 2.0 
L-lysine HCL L-leusine 2.0 
(95%) 1.6 DL-phenylalanine 1.0 
DL-methionine 1.2 L-tyrosine 
DL-threonine 1.8 


The eggs from these hens appeared 
to be normal in every way. When the 
eggs were broken out and Haugh 
units determined, they averaged 8&6 
Haugh units and the eggs from hens 
fed the practical control diet aver- 
aged 84. The higher the value, the 
better the interior egg quality. The 
eggs hatched well and produced nor- 
mal chicks (Figure 2). The shanks 
were not as yellow as the control 
chicks, but this is caused by the lack 
of pigment in the diet. 


The chicks gained weight at a nor- 
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M. L. Sunde 


AUTHOR — Dr. Sunde, professor of 
poultry husbandry at the University 
of Wiscensin, is the 1961 winner of 
the poultry nutrition research award 
sponsored by the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. He has worked 
on vitamin and mineral requirements 
and the use of fats in poultry diets. 
His research also has concerned ami- 
no acid requirements of laying poul- 
try and the relationships of these 
nutrients to energy. 


FIGURE 5—In this amino acid “silhouette” for laying hens, the heavy black 
line represents the Wisconsin Random Sample Test diet. The narrow black 
line is one of the diets recommended by the University of Wisconsin poultry 
department. The other line is an amino acid mixture on which hens continued 


to lay eggs for a six-month period. 
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Already considered the greatest coccidiostat for broilers, AMPROL has 
proved equally effective for turkeys! These chief advantages make 
AMPROL the coccidiostat of choice with your turkey-grower customers: 


AMPROL is highly effective against the three 
economically important coccidial species: 
Eimeria adenoeides, E. gallopavonis and E. 
meleagrimitis. 


AMPROL is especially effective against mixed 
infections which are so common...and costly... 
in turkey flocks. 


AMPROL allows satisfactory weight gains, 
with very favorable feed conversion ratios. 


AMPROL, *¢t @ use-level of 0.0125%, helps 
prevent coccidiosis in a unique way by depriv- 
ing coccidia of the thiamine they need to live. 
However, at this level AMPROL will usually 
permit the establishment of a sound immunity. 


MERCK CHEMICAL DIVISION 
MERCK & CO., INC. » RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY MERCK 


AMPROL permits you to stock only one 
coccidiostat for both broilers and turkeys. 


AMPROL gives full coccidiostatic activity... 
coccidia have not been shown to develop resist- 
ance to this coccidiostat, yet it is well tolerated 
at many times the recommended use-level and 
is nontoxic to farm animals. 


AMPROL has excellent blending properties... 
is easy to use in your mill. 


Add Amproz to your feeds to give your turkey- 
grower customers the most coxy protection for 


their money! 
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© Matched, continuous-weld flanges assure uni- 
formity and accurate line-up of spouting and 
elbows for weatherproof, dust-tight joints. 


© Precision automatic butt-welding gives 
smooth finish for better flow and less wear. 


e Accurate 6”, 8”, 10” and 12” diameters 
in 10 and 12 gauge steel for fast, neat 
installations. 


made for each other... 


© New 3-section adjustable elbow with clamp 
hand connection permits easy installation 
at exact angle desired. 


© Spouting also available in 14, 16, 18 and 
20 gauge steel in 10’ lengths from stock. 


We specialize in custom fabrication to meet 
your exact specifications. Write today for 
complete information. 


HUSS & SCHLIEPER 


P.0. BOX 949 714 N. CHURCH 


PHONE 429-5188 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


AND ELBOWS 


mal rate when fed a practical type 
diet, but didn’t grow quite as fast as 
chicks from the hens fed the practi- 
cal diet when both were placed on an 
amino acid diet. This suggests that 
unknown growth factors still have a 
place in our growing diets. 

One hen, which was in her second 
year of lay, actually went through a 
molt (Figure 3) and again began 
to lay eggs. This means that the diet 
was complete enough to allow normal 
egg production and to allow normal 
feather growth. Figure 4 shows the 
appearance of two hens finishing 
their second year of lay and two pul- 
lets near the end of one year of lay. 

It is of interest to apply the “sil- 
houettes” developed by Dr. Michaud 
of Merck & Co. to the type of ra- 
tions used for laying hens. This “sil- 
houette” principle takes into account 
the percentage amino acid and the 
energy content of the feed. The diet 
used for the Wisconsin Random Sam- 


TRACE MINERAL Sair 


UIVESTOCK FEED MIXING 
INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY 


100 


salt for livestock feed mixing. It has seven vital trace 
elements thoroughly blended in the exact proportions 
nutritionists say are best for livestock. But do you 
know the others? There’s Sterling Swine Supermix 
Blusalt with extra zinc to combat Parakeratosis—plus 
the other elements pigs need, and herdsmen insist on, 
in feeds . . . there’s Sterling Gold Bond Blusalt, ex- 
pressly blended for broiler and turkey feeds, heavy on 
manganese and zinc to prevent leg and hock weakness 
and to improve growth . . . and there’s Sterling Green’- 
salt for sheep, with 10% phenothiazine added to keep 
internal parasites from cutting flock profits. 

Salt is vital in all animal feeds. So are trace elements— 
in varying proportions. Sterling combines them in the 
right proportions to bring you a special trace mineral 
Salt for each of your feeds. Sterling saves you produc- 


Sterling’s got it—a special 
salt for every feed you mix! 


Chances are you already know Sterling Supermix Blu- 


TRACE MINERAL Saty 
FOR 
FREE-CHOICE FEEDING 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY 


STERLING 


EVAPORATED) 


tion time and money. 


For all Sterling Farm & Feed Salt products, call our 


District Office nearest you. 


Boston + Charlotte + Cincinnati » Newark + New York « Pittsburgh 
Buffalo - Chicago + Detroit - New Orleans + Philadelphia + St. Louis 


Service and research are the extras in 


STERLING SALT 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY © CLARKS SUMMIT, Pa. 


BLUSALT 


TRACE MINERAL SALT 


EXPRESSLY FOR 
UVESTOCK FEED 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY 


ple Test was used as the standard 
diet. This ration is shown below. 


Ingredient Ib./ton Ingredient Ib. /ton 
Gr. yellow corn 1,240 Calcium carbonate 32.5 
Ground oats 200 Di-calcium 

Std. middlings 100 phosphate 7.0 
Alfalfa meal 50 Salt, iodized 10.0 
Soybean oil meal 200 Manganese sulfate 5 
Meat scrap 160 Vitamins + 


To each ton of feed .4 oz. of ribo- 
flavin supplement (4 gm./lb.), 8 oz. 
of vitamin B,, supplement (6 mg./Ib.), 
10 oz. of vitamin D,; supplement 
(3,000 ICU/gm.), 20 gm. of niacin, 
and 3,000,000 units of vitamin A are 
added. 

This ration has given excellent re- 
sults. 

An Agricultural Research Service 
Bulletin, ARS-44-79, September, 1960, 
“Random Sample Egg Production 
Tests, 1958-1959, Combined Sum- 
mary” shows on page 18 the hen 
housed egg production for each stock 
in descending rank. Of the top six, 
four were entered only in the Wis- 
consin test and the other two were 
entered in one other and two other 
tests, respectively. In the 1959-1960 
test, the average hen housed egg pro- 
duction to 500 days of age was 229.9 
eggs. In 1960-1961, this figure was 
238.1. These are very respectable pro- 
duction figures. This does not mean 
that the calculated amino acid con- 
tents are the requirements just be- 
cause optimum production was ob- 
tained. It only means that the levels 
of each amino acid are sufficient and 
that none are in excess to the extent 
that an imbalance has occurred. 

The “silhouette” is shown in Figure 
5. The heavy solid straight line is the 
ration used in the Wisconsin Random 
Sample Test and has been explained 
above. This ration is not perfect be- 
cause the line is straight. The vari- 
ous amino acids have been plotted in 
descending order so that they would 
fall on a straight line. Note that one 
of our recommended formulas also 
falls very close to this line. This is 
also to be expected, because these 
diets do not vary much except in con- 
tent of meat scraps and middlings. 
Even the amino acid diet shown ear- 
lier did not vary much from the 
standard diet except for the content 
of arginine. Undoubtedly, the laying 
hen does not need this much argi- 
nine. Even though all amino acids are 
on or above the line of the standard 
diet, performance was not as good. 
Whtther this results from imbalance, 
poor utilization of pure amino acids 
or from needs of other unknown fac- 
tors is still a question which must be 
answered. 

We still know little about the whys 
and wherefores of feeding the laying 
hen, but we have increased produc- 
tion per hen from 134 eggs in 1940 
to over 200 in 1960. We don’t know 
how much of this is due to improved 
feeding and how much to improved 
breeding, but certainly these are the 
two major factors. Our knowledge of 
nutrition has increased considerably 
over the last 20 years, but our appre- 
ciation of feed cost per dozen eggs 
and an understanding of the costs of 
the various nutrients have increased 
fantastically during this period. 
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“| shoot for $30,000 profit 
a year from 500 head”’ 


“And Stilbosol accounts for $3,000 of that profit,” reported 
veteran cattle feeder Harry Marks, Delavan, Minnesota 


‘We try to run 500 head of cattle 
through our yards every year and I feed 
for a gross margin of $60 a head. Of 
that profit, I figure Stilbosol accounts 
for 10%, and that’s conservative. 


silage without stilbestrol in our ration 
and they gained an average of 1.45 
pounds per day. The next year, we fed 
‘haylage’ and stilbestrol to our steer 
calves and they gained an average of 


1.95 pounds per day. We weigh cattle 

uy “em cheaper and they sell for only we know the gains we're getting. 

a little less than steers. We feed our 


After seven years, 
Stilbosol continues to 
give feeders an extra 
15% gain on 10% 


less feed. 


heifers to around 950 pounds. With 
Stilbosol, our heifers have gained an 
average of two pounds per day .. . and 
that’s from western weight to market 
weight. That includes about 5% 
shrinkage at both ends. And it usually 
takes about two weeks before they 
recover and start to eat right. 


“One year we fed some steer calves on 


“My pride and joy is our new feedlot. 
We call it ‘Cattle Castle.’ My 12-year- 
old boy, John, is going to be respon- 
sible for the feeding. He'll feed 200 
head of cattle three times a day for a 
total of 34 minutes. All he has to do is 
flip five switches. I put a window in 
the control house because half the fun 
in feeding cattle is to see ‘em eat,” 
Harry concluded. 


~ 


(diethylstilbestrol premix) 


Makers of HYGROMIX® (S. hygroscopicus fermentation products) 


Streptomycin Sulfate * Vitamin Bi2 * Micro-Pen® (special coated procaine penicillin G) 


ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANYeA DIVISION OF ELI LILLY AND COMPANY «INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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Perfect pellets with any molasses content up to 
30%. No special adapter head or other pellet mill is 
required. You choose whether to produce molasses mix 
or conventional pellets. The CPM “Century” M.P. 
produces either, with highest quality — at lowest cost 
per ton. Get all the facts on this remarkable mill today. 
Call your CPM representative, or write the office 


nearest you. 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 
1800 Folsom Street, San Francisco 3, California 
1114 E. Wabash Avenue, Crawfordsville, Indiana 

101 East 15th Avenue, North Kansas City 16, Missouri 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 
publication in the feed industry 


ARKANSAS 


(Continued from page 34) 


year when we should have had only 
about 85 million.” 

“Why are you in business?” Mr. 
Teague asked. “Just for one purpose: 
To make money. Outside of 1948, 
turkey prices have come down every 
year I have been in business—and 
that’s been 41 years. 

“I have never wanted controls,” 
he added. “I believe that we can con- 
trol this thing through the industry 
itself, but I will abide by the controls 
if they are enacted.” 


NTF’s Position 

M. C. Small, executive secretary 
of the National Turkey Federation, 
Mt. Morris, IIL, also a member of the 
panel, told the group that the na- 
tional federation has not taken a 
stand on the marketing proposal. 

“There are some basic things that 
need to be straightened out about the 
National Turkey Federation and the 
marketing orders,” he said. “NTF has 
not taken a position either for or 
against the marketing orders; no offi- 
cial of the federation has testified in 
an official capacity at any of the 
hearings, and officers of the federa- 
tion who have testified did so on 
their own. NTF probably will not 
take a position. I don’t like some 
parts of the order, but I do like 
other parts of it,” he added. 

He told the convention that four 
years ago NTF sponsored a National 
Turkey Enabling Act which was in- 
troduced into Congress. The act is 
still pending, however. 


For or Against 


Mr. Small scored the idea of any- 
one being either for or against the 
proposed turkey or turkey hatching 
egg orders without being specific 


about what is wrong with either or 
both. 

“What disturbs and irritates me,” 
he said, “is that most people take a 
position either completely for or com- 
pletely against this thing.” He said 
he was also irritated by people who 
say they are for the orders because 
they are “going broke” or because 
they feel that “the feed companies 
are trying to gain control of the in- 
dustry.” 

“The marketing orders would tend 

to maintain the position of people 
already in business and keep out 
those not presently in the industry. 
And they would tend to keep feed 
companies, hatcheries and other pro- 
moters from over-selling the indus- 
try.” 
Mr. Small declared that he be- 
lieves the turkey industry’s problems 
won't be solved without government 
aid. 

“The government doesn’t want to 
run agriculture,” the federation offi- 
cial asserted. “They want to set up 
a program that will be satisfactory 
so it will enable them to get re- 
elected.” 

He said the industry should try to 
determine exactly where it stands 
and why it got that way. 

Comments on Research 

“I’m for research,” he said, “but 
research has made it so easy to raise 
turkeys that everyone is in the busi- 
ness. Don’t get me wrong, I’m not 
against research, and I want it to be 
continued.” 

He argued that government pur- 
chases have hurt the industry be- 
cause “we have been too successful 
in getting the government to pur- 
chase turkey. 

“This year has been the roughest 
for me of any time I have been in 
the National Turkey Federation. I 
have been cussed and discussed be- 
cause I didn’t get the government to 
buy more turkeys. I finally had to 
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When feed men talk phosphorus—they usually mean 


1 Unique . . . Nature-Made 
Cura-Phos comes from only one 
place in the world—the island of 
Curacao. It’s not a by-product, 
not a synthetic, not a waste prod- 
uct. Guaranteed analysis: not 
less than 14% phosphorus, not 
less than 31% calcium, not more 
than 0.5% fluorine. 


CURA-PHOS* 


Here are 4 reasons why: 


2 Availability: Unsurpassed 
Test work conducted over the 
past 10 years by universities and 
by independent laboratories 
shows conclusively that no other 
commercial phosphate source on 
the market today exceeds Cura- 
Phos for biological availability. 


H. J. BAKER & BRO., INC. 


<3 Maximum Feed Efficiency 
Each year, over 400,000,000 
broilers are fed through to mar- 
ket weight on feed fortified with 
Cura-Phos. Add to that poults, 
swine, sheep and beef cattle. Re- 
sults are always the same — top 
growth, health, bone formation 
and feed efficiency. 


4 All That And Savings, Too 
Cura-Phos costs less than any 
other phosphorus supplement on 
the market. (Savings run as high 
as $10.00 per ton.) It’s no sur- 
prise to feed men that high-per- 
formance Cura-Phos outsells all 
the other brands. 


NEW, FREE BROCHURE. 
8 pages packed 
with all perti- 
nent informa- 
tion—including 
a complete 
summary of the 
10 years of test 
work. Write for 
your copy to- 
day. 


733 THIRD AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. Branch Offices: 208 South LaSalle Street, Chicago,  ¢ 


Iinois « 361 East Paces Ferry Rd., N. E., Atlanta, Georgia « 501 Jackson St., Tampa, Florida. 
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NEW DOUGLAS DIVISION—Executives of Douglas Chemical Co., Kansas 
City, are pictured as they discussed design of a bag to be used by the com- 
pany’s new premix feed division (Feedstuffs, Nov. 25, p. 4). Plans for the 
division are to cover the entire Midwest. Left to right are Frank Hamm, 
plant production manager; Jim Cole, nutritionist; Paul F. Smith, assistant 
general manager; Wayne Stepp, premix division sales manager; Gary Neilan, 
advertising manager and W. C. McCaslin, executive vice president and gen- 
eral manager of Douglas. 


tell one large producer to get off my 
back. 

“As a result of all of this competi- 
tion and no way to do anything, we 
have got our industry in a hell of a 
shape. We know that we have too 
many turkeys and too many broilers. 
The prices have gradually worked 
down because large numbers of 
people got in the business.” 

“None Other Like It” 

He called for thorough examination 
of the turkey marketing order pro- 
posal, saying there was nothing else 
in agriculture just like it. 

“There is just no national program 
like this proposal,’ he said. “The 
others are regional or state in scope. 
The difference in this one and others 
is that the government will put teeth 
in this one and see that the industry 
runs it in the interest of the con- 


sumer.” 
Volume Regulation 
Using a chalk board to outline the 
hatching egg marketing order, Mr. 


Free flowing...even when the humidity is high! 


Morton Special and lodized Mixing Salts... resist caking and lumping 
even when the humidity is high. They need no loosening “whacks” 
and ‘‘thumps”’ to keep them moving! 

Morton Special and lodized Mixing Salts are the result of a unique 
treating process developed by the Morton research laboratory, the 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 
Dept. Fi2-16, 110 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Please send me more information on Morton Special 


world's largest salt research center. It has been copied often—but Mixing Salt. 
unlike its imitators, Morton Special Mixing Salt has an extra free- 
flowing quality to assure even distribution in feeds and trouble-free oa 
“line” feeding. 
The extra added advantage of Morton Special and lodized Mixing Company 
Salts is that they are treated to reduce dusting while handling. aa 
ress 


Both Morton Special Mixing and lodized Mixing Salt may be safely 


stored in bags or bulk for any reasonable time. Even after storage, rare 
they flow more freely than any other salt you've ever used. 


110 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOI 
TELEPHONE: FINANCIAL 6-I300 


Small explained his interpretations of 
the proposal. 

He said the No. 3 method of regu- 
lating hatching egg volume would 


limit the quantity of eggs set at 
hatcheries. If the secretary of agri- 
culture concluded that the volume 
of eggs available for hatching was 
excessive, he could establish free and 
surplus percentages applicable to all 
hatching eggs received at hatcheries. 

Method No. 1 prescribes that the 
secretary of agriculture establish the 
desirable quantity of hatching eggs a 
handler could set or cause to be set 
in any allotment period. 

Under method No, 2, the secretary 
of agriculture would have authority 
to establish the quantity of hatching 
eggs a handler could receive for 
hatching in an allotment period. Al- 
lotments would be referrable to each 
producer of hatching eggs. 

Mr. Small noted that the market- 
ing order proposed for market tur- 
keys, which currently contains but 
one method of regulating volume, 
would, if necessary, require that han- 
dlers set aside in a surplus pool a 
common percentage of turkeys pro- 
cessed. 

Three Proposals 

Mr. Small listed three proposals for 
relieving current problems related to 
current over-production of turkeys 
and the proposed marketing orders: 

1. Obtain more authority for the 
marketing orders’ advisory board and 
administrative committee and less 
authority for the secretary of agri- 
culture. 

2. Clear up the proposed egg order. 
Do away with volume regulation 
method No. 2 and possibly method 
No. 1 of the egg order. 


3. Call the National Turkey Ad- 
visory Committee, which was ap- 
pointed to make control recommenda- 
tions to the secretary of agriculture, 
into session again for more discus- 
sions. 

“Different Type of Bird” 

Dr. John H. Quisenberry, head of 
the department of poultry science at 
Texas A&M College, who spoke on 
“What’s New in Turkey Breeding,” 
also touched briefly on the market- 
ing orders. 

He termed the proposals a “mat- 
ter of great concern.” 

“No one knows whether or not 
the marketing orders will be adopt- 
ed,” he said. “If we decide that mar- 
keting orders must be resorted to in 
an effort to adjust demand to produc- 
tion, a different type of bird prob- 
ably will be developed. 

“IT suspect that if we resort to con- 
trols, you will see the development of 
a more moderate type of bird because 
of the increased emphasis on repro- 
ductive traits.” 

Dr. Quisenberry predicted that 
breeding farms will continue to “grow 
bigger and bigger because of the 
tremendous expense involved in this 
type of operation.” 

He also said that there appears to 
be a trend toward white birds and 
away from bronze turkeys. “When 
the white bird gets where it can give 
us everything the bronze bird offers, 
we will take it,” he said. “However, 
the bronze vs. white bird question is 
of little or no change except in Cali- 
fornia, where white birds will be 
doubled’ in number.” 

Dr. Quisenberry also noted that im- 
provements in the appearance and 
market quality of turkeys have 
brought “nothing but approval from 
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LAB UNDER CONSTRUCTION—Looking over the site of the new 


coming soon... new 
VETERINARY DIAGNOSTIC 


LABORAIO 


sx 


Pfizer 


Veterinary Diagnostic Laboratory at Willmar, Minn., are, left to right: 
Jack Quinn, Willmar Industries, Inc.; R. J. Molamphy, manager, Willmar 


Chamber of Commerce; 


Randall Johnson, chairman, 


Willmar Chamber of 


Commerce industrial committee; Erwin W. Rau, mayor of Willmar, and Dr. 
Hilmer Jones, director of the department of veterinary medicine, Chas. Pfizer 
& Co., Inc. The laboratory, when completed in early 1962, will offer free-of- 
charge diagnostic services to all poultry and egg producers in Minnesota. 
The facility will also be equipped on a small scale to handle diagnostic prob- 


lems of Minnesota livestock producers. 


the consumer” and “turkey growers 
are grateful to breeders for the im- 
provements in growth rate and feed 
efficiency of the new strains of birds. 

“In realizing these goals, the tur- 


key breeder has sacrificed progress 
in reproductive performance. Only 
by improvements in these latter 


traits can turkeys, if marketed as im- 
mature birds, be competitive in price 
with other meats. In addition, such 
improvements would lower the cost 
of production of mature birds.” 


Bigger Turkeys 

Dr. Quisenberry predicted an in- 
crease in the size of the turkey of the 
future, but qualified any hard and 
fast forecast by saying, “What the 
bird of the ultimate future will be 
remains to be determined by need, 
cost and the imagination of turkey- 
men.” 

Turkey Nutrition 

Speaking on the “Latest in Turkey 
Research,” Dr. E. L. Stephenson, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas nutritionist, said 
that changes in turkey nutrition are 
coming fast. 

“We have constantly changed the 
type of feed used to obtain the cheap- 
est gains. We are no longer using the 
feed industry simply to get rid of 
certain types of feeds such as oat 
hulls, millrun and other similar types 
of concentrates. We are now feeding 


to produce a cheap bird,” he em- 
phasized 
Dr. Stephenson said researchers 


are finding that different types and 
strains of birds require different 
types of rations and that it is ex- 


BOWMAN 
PRODUCTS 


BoDEE (Mineral) STABLE 
VITAMINS D 


Vita D that will not decompose 
when combined with minerals. 


BoDEE 
Vitamin D-2 or D-3 in dry, oil or 
water dispersible forms. 


BoA-S and Bo-A 
Stable dry vitamin A products. 


BHT 
Oll soluble Vitamin protector and 
pigmentation aid. 


HYDROPOID 
Dry, free-flowing partially hy- 
drogenated anima! fat. 


XANTHOPHYLL CONCEN- 
TRATES 
For better poultry pigmentation. 
CLOROFOLEN 


Effective dog food deodorant. 


ENZYMATIC SYSTEMS 


Bowman Feed Products, Inc. 
130 Central Ave. HOLLAND, MICH. 
3030 Hines Avenue Culver City, Calif. 


tremely hard to try to produce one 
feed for all of the different strains. 

“One fellow found that one of his 
strains required 17% protein rations 
and another required only 12% pro- 
tein,” he said. 

Research has shown that various 
changes need to be made, according 
to Dr. Stephenson. Mineral require- 
ments are a case in point. He recom- 
mended the use of rations containing 
only 1% calcium, as compared to a 
recommendaton of 2% by the Nation- 
al Research Council. 

“No one has yet found that a bird 
requires more than 1% calcium,” he 
reported. “Although you may say it 
is cheap to add the additional 1%, it 
may increase the vitamin D require- 
ment and present other problems and 
drawbacks.” 

Dr. Stephenson recommended con- 
tinued use of present phosphorus re- 
quirements, but said he did not be- 
lieve that use of some new vitamins, 
as urged by various. sources, is 
needed. 

Dr. Stephenson predicted that the 
next big break in turkey nutrition 
will come in the field of amino acids. 
“Many people feel,” he said, “that 
the turkey has the genetic ability to 
obtain better gains. We believe that 


LONGER LIFE WITH THE PACAL 
. | HAMMER DESIGNED FOR YOU 


Pacal offers a wide variety of types and styles of hammers 
to give you more hours of quality grinding and save on 
replacement costs. Pacal Hammers sharpen as they wear, 
hold their edge and cut cleaner. 

NEW ... Ask for Pacal’s Abrasive Resistant BORALLOY-350 steel 


sheets and plates for severe production applications. Call or write 
the Hammer Division. 


/ PAPER, CALMENSON & CO. 


220 County Read 8 and Walnut Street + Saint Paul 13, Minnesota 
Telephone: MIDWAY 6-9456 


You Won't Need a Crystal Ball 
,: if you get the complete 

(| analysis of trends and 
developments in the 


Formula Feed Indus- 


tryin... 
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* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 


Why...Wenger? 


In the future, many foods for your table will have been processed in 
the new special continuous expansion cookers designed and built by 
Wenger. This unique and significant new method of gelatinizing 
starches, as well as the drying, cooling, and liquid application systems 
for these continuous cookers were F ae 


by Wenger. 


And most of the new, expanded-type dog foods will be manufac- 
tured on expansion pelleting systems entirely engineered and built 


by Wenger. 


Yes, Wenger has designed and produced the expansion pelleting 
system, which is now in use by practically every major producer of 


expanded dog foods. 


This same Wenger Imagineering is at your service in the grain and 
feed milling industry. A phone call or a note in the mail will set up 
an appointment with a Wenger sales executive. Wenger is the 
specialist of the feed industry with the most complete line of inte- 
grated feed processing equipment. 


Get in touch with Wenger today for information on complete pellet- 
ing and cooling systems or complete batching systems; and the classic 
Wenger line of liquid application systems, molasses and fat blenders, 


and bulk unloaders. 


[Wenger 


Wenger Mixer Manufacturing 
SABETHA, KANSAS 


AVenue 4-2133 
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NUFACTUR 


“I always dreamed about getting with a company as good as this!" 


HEART 
DISEASE 


HEART FUND 


HEALTH ENEMY 
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* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 


Wall Chart Available .. . 


1961] FEEDSTUFFS 
ANALYSIS TABLE 


Prepared and Copyrighted by 
Charles H. Hubbell, Feed Consultant, Chicago 


The 1961 Feedstuffs Analysis Table, showing the analysis of more than 80 
- feed ingredients, is available in a large size for posting on the wall for 
handy reference. 

The table includes data on protein, fat, fiber, mineral, energy, vitamin 
and amino acid content of ingredients used in feed formulation. 


The large size table is 20 by 29 inches. It is available at a 
price of $1.00 per copy. 


FEEDSTUFFS P.O. Box 67 
Reader Service Department Mianecpolis 40, Minn. 
copylies) of the large size 


Analysis Table for which payment at $1.00 per copy is enclosed. 


COMPANY 


by using new methods to pull down 
feed requirements this can be ob- 
tained.” 

He said feed nutritionists are in 
short supply and urged that more 
youths be guided toward careers in 
feed nutrition. “We are seeing an 
alarming trend toward several opera- 
tors not looking at the industry as a 
science,” Dr. Stephenson declared. 
“Feed nutrition is not getting the top 
quality men it needs. They are going 
into medicine, physics, chemistry and 
engineering instead.” 

New President 

In a business meeting, the Arkan- 
sas Turkey Federation elected Jack 
Hayes, Red Comb Feeds, Nashville, 
Ark., as its new president. He suc- 
ceeds E. E. Bowen, Fayetteville tur- 
key producer. 

Other new officers are Dale Par- 
son, Parson Feed Co., Springdale, vice 
president; Lowell Lankford, exten- 
sion poultryman, Little Rock, secre- 
tary, and Lex Killebrew, Little Rock, 
treasurer and publicity director. 

Named to the organization’s board 
of directors were the officers and Ted 
Cameron, North Little Rock; Harold 
Dodgen, Ozark; Gene George, Spring- 
dale; Tom Hagan, Rogers; Ed Harms, 
Russellville; Vernon Magness, Hot 
Springs; Roy Ritter, Springdale, and 
J. N. Thompson, Pottsville. 


In the live turkey show, Auldie 
Watson of Elm Springs exhibited the 
champion tom and Clyde Hudson of 
Tontitown showed the champion hen 
in the open division. In the junior 
division, James Longmate of Rogers 
had the champion tom and Tommy 
Bowen of Fayetteville exhibited the 
winning hen. 

In the open division in the dressed 
turkey show, Auldie Watson exhibited 
both the champion tom and the 
champion hen. And in the junior divi- 
sion, Tommy Bowen had the champ- 
ion tom and James Longmate showed 
the champion hen. 

In an auction following the judging, 
the top selling bird brought $5 Ib. 
Winner of the light tom class was 
grown by Walker Pitts of Elkins. 
It was fed and hatched by Bowen 
Hatchery of Fayetteville. 

Firms with exhibits at the conven- 
tion were General Mills, Inc.; Arkan- 
sas Valley Industries, Inc.; JJC Fowl 
Furniture; Glendale Turkey Farm & 
Hatchery, Springdale; Bowen’s Tur- 
key Hatchery; Janes-Thompson Tur- 
key Hatchery, Inc., Russellville; 
American Cyanamid Co.; Robbins- 
Morgan Incubators, and Harper Vet- 
erinary Supply, Morrilton, Ark. 

Ed Harms, General Mills, Russell- 
ville, was general chairman of the 
event. 


AFMA SERVICE AWARD—Dr. W. Lyle Fitzgerald, right, manager, econom- 


ic research, The Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, was presented with a plaque rec- 

ognizing his leadership and service as chairman of the market research com- 

mittee of American Feed Manufacturers Assn. at a recent meeting in Chicago. 

Dr. Dale Butz, director of economic research, Illinois Farm Supply Co., 

Bloomington, Ill, left, chairman of the AFMA market research committee, 

made the presentation. Looking on is Oakley M. Ray, AFMA director of 
research. 


market 
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BEMI-STRIP* BAGS 
WON'T OPEN... 
UNTIL YOU 
GRAB THE TABI! 


Manufacturers are now using millions of 
these rugged multiwall bags with the 
patented easy-opening TAB. Their 
products are shipped, stored, and han- 
dled in Bemi-Strip bags with complete 
confidence that they will not open 
accidentally. 


Your customers, too, will appreciate get- 
ting bags that are intact, yet open easily 
and safely without the aid of cutting 
tools. Material pours cleaner since there 
are no thread ends to contend with... 
and in many cases, the bags can be re- 
used because they are undamaged in 
opening. 


Look for the TAB. It is your assurance 
that you are getting the original easy- 
opening bag with guaranteed locking 
features. 

Call your local Bemis packaging special- 
ist. He can demonstrate these Bemi-Strip 
benefits right in your own plant. Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., 111-F N. 4th Street, St. 
Louis 2, Missouri. 


Bemis 


where packaging ideas 
are born 


* Trade - Mark 


<— 
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WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


NEW PRODUCTS -« 


No. 7788—Fertilizer 
Spreader Booklet 


A booklet on bulk fertilizer spread- 
ing has been made available to the | 
trade by the Simonsen Manufacturing | 


Co. It contains answers to many 
problems involved in spreading, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer. 

The booklet is a result of the Si- 
monsen Co.'s history in the fertilizer 
line. The company, in addition to its 
feed and fertilizer bulk truck body 
manufacturing facilities, has a long 
history as a manufacturer of ferti- 
lizer and feeds. 

In the course of producing ferti- 
lizer and delivering it to farms in its 


Here's why |) 

( chose Simonsen 


C fentilizer 


Spreader 


No. 7785—360° Grinding Mill 

No. 7786—Haniiling System 

No. 7787—Automatic Dump Scale 
_) No. 7788—Spreader Booklet 

No. 7789—New Drug Package 

No. 7790—Pellet Mill 


NEW SERVICE - 


PO SS SSE SS SSS SSS SSE 


Send me information on the items marked: 


COUPON NOT VALID AFTER 60 DAYS 


market area, Simonsen became inter- 
ested 
After a period of time in using bulk 
fertilizer spreaders available on the 


market, Simonsen designed spreaders | 


of its own. These spreaders were mar- 
keted first on a local basis, then na- 
tionally. 

Through day-by-day research, 
many of the problems inherent in 
conventional bulk fertilizer spreading 
equipment have been eliminated in 
the present line of Simonsen spread- 
ers. 

The booklet explains these prob- 
lems and attempts to give the answer 
to many of them. 

For a copy of the booklet, check 
No. 7788 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7785—Grinder 


The “Orbit Grinder,” manufactured 
by the R. D. Helms Co., is now avail- 
able, it has been announced. 

The grinder operates on a new 
principle whereby a total screen area 
of 360 degrees provides full grinding 
surface around the screen's circum- 
ference. A bucket elevator or con- 
veyor carries the ground material 
from the Orbit Grinder, eliminating 
the need for fans. This feature is said 
to eliminate the problems of fines and 
dust. 

The mill is balanced by reversing 
the direction of motor rotation, thus 
assuring long life of the grinding 
edges. 

The Orbit is said to require a min- 
imum of maintenance because of its 


2.) Ne. 7791—Vertical Auger 
) No. 7792—Battery Lift Trucks 
Ne. 7793—Hand Truck 
Ne. 7794—Electronic Timer 
No. 779S—Swine, Turkey Bacterin 
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in spreading bulk fertilizer. | 


the absence of bearings 
and the relatively few parts. 


simplicity, 


According to the announcement, 
Hal Kelley Grain & Milling Co. re- 
placed its hammermill with 40 h.p. 
motor with the Orbit Grinder pow- 
ered by a 25 h.p. motor, resulting in 
a savings in electrical power. The new 
grinder is said to take care of all of 
the company’s grinding requirements, 
including milo, barley, corn and 
screenings in one fourth the time. 
The Orbit Grinder is available in a 
range of sizes powered by 5, 7%, 10 
and 25 h.p. motors. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7785 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7794—Timer for 
Dust Collectors 


A six-page pamphlet, Bulletin 52- 
ET, “Operating Instructions and 
Parts List for the Electronic Timer 
for MIKRO-PULSAIRE Dust Collec- 
tors” is now available from MIKRO- 
Products, Pulverizing Machinery Co., 
a division of Martin Marietta Corp. 
The bulletin provides descriptions of 
available models, installation instruc- 
tions, maintenance and trouble-shoot- 
ing suggestions. For additional in- 
formation check No. 7794 on coupon 
and mail. 


No. 7793—Hand Truck 


A hand truck designed for the easy 
tilting of loads as heavy as 1,000 Ib., 
and also available with two-wheel 
safety brakes, has been announced 
by Valley Craft Products, Inc. 

Designed primarily for handling 
bags of materials stored on pallets, 
the truck is equipped with a special 
shoe which automatically locks it 
into tilting position as the truck is 
moved vertically against the load, 


and allows the tipping action to be 
accomplished with a minimum of ef- 
fort, according to the manufacturer. 

A sizeable savings in pallet costs 
can be made, it is pointed out, since 
the double fork design of the shoe 
allows a very inexpensive pallet to 
be used since the pallet can be re- 
inforced by a center cleat. 

Extremely safe tipping of heavy 
loads is also claimed as the frame of 
the truck is in contact with the load 
at all times. When the load is tilted 
to an approximate 45° angle it 
reaches a balance point where the 
load will actually rest without the 
operator touching the truck. 

Two wheel brakes, also available 
with the truck, are said to provide 
safety when moving heavy loads down 
ramps out-of box cars and truck 
bodies. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7793 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7795—Swine, 
Turkey Bacterin 


A new bacterin containing a puri- 
fied concentrate of four highly anti- 
genic erysipelas strains has been an- 
nounced by American Scientific Lab- 
oratories, Inc. (ASL). The product, 
ASL Erysipelas Bacterin, is for swine 
and turkeys. 

By concentrating four strains into 
its new product, ASL claims broad, 
dependable immunity against the 
most common erysipelas-causing bac- 
teria identified in actual field out- 
breaks. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7795 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7789—New 
Drug Package 

Sulquin 6-50, a product of Dr. Sals- 
bury’s Laboratories, has a new pack- 


age. It is a white, opaque, cylindrical 
plastic bottle which has printing in 


on 


blue color topped with a matching 
blue cap. 

Sulquin 6-50 is for the treatment 
of coccidiosis, fowl cholera and fowl 
typhoid in chickens and turkeys. It 
also may be used for bacterial en- 
teritis in swine, shipping dysentery 
and coccidiosis of lambs. 

Each bottle of Sulquin 6-50, con- 
taining 30.85 gm. sulfaquinoxaline 
sodium per 100 cc., medicates 50 
gal. of water. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7789 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7791—Force-Feed 


Vertical Auger 


The Cardinal Force-Feed Vertical 
6 Inch, a new concept in vertical 
auger feed and grain conveying, is 
now available, according to the man- 
ufacturer, LML Eng. & Mfg. Corp. 

The machine, according to the 
manufacturer, has been designed to 
give horizontal capacity to a vertical 
auger. It consists of a two-bushel 
hopper with a horizontal auger at the 
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bottom, feeding directly to a verti- 
cal auger just outside the hopper. 
Both augers are driven by one motor. 
It is said to provide positive pick-up. 

Flanged extension sections can be 
extended to a delivery height from 
7-47 ft. This discharge head can func- 
tion in any 360-degree position by 
merely turning the auger tube at its 
base. Its capacity is up to 970 bu. 
of corn per hour, 905 bu. of beans 
per hour or 21 tons of feed per hour, 
the manufacturer states. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7791 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7787—Automatic 
Dump Scale 


After extensive testing, a new 
automatic dump scale has been put 
on the market by A. E. Johnson & 
Sons, Inc., manufacturer of the 
Johnson Feed Block Press. The scale 
was originally designed for use with 
the press, but also may be purchased 
separately for any kind of feed mill 
use, the manufacturer reports. 

The manufacturer describes the 
scale as “simple in design and com- 
pletely automatic.” It has a positive 
dumping action and is lined with a 
new combination of plastics designed 
to prevent feed sticking to the sides 
of the hopper and assures an easy and 
complete discharge of feed mixtures. 
The scale can be set to dump auto- 
matically up to a given weight, and 
is tripped by electric impulse. Dump- 
ing weights can be varied simply by 
the adjustment of one set-screw on 
the scale. 

The scale has a weighing range 
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from 5-60 Ib. of a customary feed 


mixture, but will handle up to 100 
lb. of mineral feeds and similar dense 
materials. Larger sizes can be built 
to specifications, the producer says. 
The manufacturer states that, due 
to the simplicity of construction, the 
scale is priced comparatively low. 
The scale has been tested through 
five months of continuous operation 
in commercial use, it was pointed out. 
For additional information, check 
No. 7787 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7786—Palletiess 
Handling System 


A new fork truck attachment for 
the palletless handling of bagged 
feeds has been announced by the 
Clark Equipment Co.’s industrial 
truck division. 

The new attachment consists of 
two scoop-shaped arms which are hy- 
draulically actuated to clamp bags. 
A side shifting mechanism is also 


ANOTHER ELEVATOR dy Hogenson 
PORTLAND FARMERS ELEVATOR CO. 


Hogenson Construction Co. 


722 FLOUR EXCHANGE 


H. E. Lenaburg is manag- 
er of the Portland Farm- 
ers Elevator Company, 
Portland, North Dakota. 
Their modern plant is 
shown here. Originally 
quality-built by Hogen- 
son, the six tanks at left 
were recently added 
by us. 

% FEED MILLS 

ELEVATORS 

% SEED PLANTS 

WAREHOUSES 


| 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 


Let our Representative 
help you get 
THE BEST 

BREEDER FLOCK 

PERFORMANCE 

IN THE BUSINESS! 


PETERSON 


breeding farm 


DECATUR, ARKANSAS 


USING THIS MUCH LESS fico! ts t FEED PER HUNDRED BIRDS! 


It looks impossible. It even sounds impossible. But 
feeding tests now prove that a flock of one hundred 
laying hens can produce 1,386 more eggs per year... 
and consume 315 less pounds of feed to boot. 


What’s the secret? Simply the inclusion of 5% sta- 
bilized animal fat in a high energy feed ration. In addi- 
tion, this fat fortified formula boosted egg production 
more than 10% in normally poor winter months... 
smoothed out the peaks and valleys common with ordi- 
nary rations, 


Results like these are not surprising when you consider 
that animal fat contains 2% times as much digestible 


energy as any other common feedstuff ... aids more 
rapid assimilation and complete conversion of vitamins 
and other nutrients . . . reduces feed dustiness ... 
increases feed palatability. 

Your local renderer can give you complete details on 
tests like this, as well as other. research information 
which shows the way to more weight gain, lower costs 
per pound of gain, and increased growth rate of poultry, 
hogs, and cattle, too! Let him show you how to im- 
prove your-feed results with stabilized animal fats, 
meat meal, meat and bone meal, poultry by-products, 
feather meal, and other products of today’s scientific 
rendering industry. 


national renderers association 


30 N. LASALLE ST. 


FRanklin 2-3289 CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


; ene lim ‘oth ) FEEDERS ARE MARKETING THIS MANY MORE EGGS PER YEAR me 

On 
(nea) 


incorporated to speed pick-up and 
place-down of loads. 

Scoop arms are 45 in. long and can 
be spread 67 in. wide or clamped to 
17 in. Arm slides are fully bushed to 
insure long, trouble-free operation, 
the manufacturer states. Maximum 
side shift of clamps is 25 in. 
each side from centerline) when 
clamp opening is 42 in. The attach- 


ment has a maximum capacity of | 


3,500 Ib., 
Clark fork trucks. 

The palletless handling system, for 
use with textile bags, was researched 
by the Textile Bag Manufacturers 
Assn. and was demonstrated at the 
1961 Feed Production School. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7786 on the coupon and mail. 


7790—Laboratory 


(12% in. | 


Pellet Mill 


A portable, compact laboratory size 
pellet mill, which is said to incor- 
porate a number of improvements 
over former models has been an- 
nounced by California Pellet Mill Co. 

Designed and built to facilitate 
testing of material pelletability in the 
laboratory, the unit is also reported 
to be capable of providing low cost, 
small volume production service. 

Features announced by the com- 
pany include a special double-seal en- 


PELLETING RATE 


The addition of 
protein poultry 
while reducing “fines.” 
Feed Research Laboratories, 


& MESH SCREEN 


y SHAFER 


FINES MOIST 


NATIONAL Western Bentonite to 20% 
rations substantially increases pellet production | 
In tests conducted at Baroid Chemicals’ 
the concentration of NATIONAL 


Western required to give both optimum pellet quality and improved | 


pelleting rate is about 2%. 
production and a 55‘ 


This amount gives a 65% rise in pellet 
decrease in fines from hot extruded pellets. | 


The accompanying chart shows that the pelleting rate at maxi- 


mum pellet mill capacity 


increases 


substantially when Baroid’s 


NATIONAL Western Bentonite is used as a pelleting aid. Note 


that as little as 1% 


rate 30% and reduces fines 33% 


NATIONAL Western improves the pelleting 


You can obtain more detailed data on the use of Baroid’s 
NATIONAL Western Bentonite in poultry feed pellets by mailing 


the coupon below. 


BAROID INC. 


( Chat 


6165 


INA A OMPANY 


*Registered Trademark, National Lead Company 


BAROID CHEMICALS, 
A SUBSIDIARY OF NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


1809 SOUTH COAST BUILDING 


Please send me Data Sheet on the use of NATIONAL Western 


poultry feed pellets. 
NAME 

COMPANY 
ADDRESS 

city 


INC. 


HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 


Bentonite in 


TITLE 


STATE 


and is designed to fit all | 


closure of bearings and 
that prevents dust or dirt damage to 
parts—or contamination of product; 
easily visible and accessible electrical 
controls; pellet chamber easily re- 
movable for cleaning and die change, 
and a completely enclosed main drive 
with necessary conversion parts for 
four die speeds. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7790 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7792—Brochure on 
Battery Lift Trucks 

“Facts and Factors About Battery- 
Powered Lift Trucks” is the topic of 
a new 12-page, two-color brochure, 
published by Automatic, a division of 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 

The brochure points out features 
which it is said enable Automatic 
electric trucks to deliver up to 60% 
more work per battery charge while 
operating in low speeds. 

A detailed discussion, 
with documented charts, 


complete 
illustrates 


how Automatic’s “Current Miser Con- 


trol” operates on its ELF model 
trucks. 

Breakdown photographs in the bro- 
| chure give outstanding features plus 
showing many interchangeable parts 
with companion model gas trucks 
also available from Automatic. Addi- 
tional information contained in the 
booklet includes choices of masts, 
complete specifications and applica- 
tion photos of the trucks in actual 
operation. 

For a copy of the booklet, check 
No. 7792 on the coupon and mail. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number of the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 7727—Pig starter additive, 
Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co. 

No. 7728 — Molasses pellet mill, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7729— Poultry house plans, 
Keen Manufacturing Corp. 

No. 7730 — Hog disease contro! 
guide, Vineland Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 7731—Baler twine, Shellbuild- 
er Co. 


lubricants | 


No. 77382 — Polyvalent bronchitis 
fraction, Delaware Poultry Labora- 
tories, Inc. 

No. 7788 — Protein concentrate, 
Knudsen Creamery Co. 

No. 7784—Dehydrated alfalfa book- 
let, American Dehydrators Assn. 

No. 7735—Formulation service, Pe- 
ter Hand Foundation. 

No. 7736— Continuous flow 
om Ace Supply & Equipment Co., 


te. 77137—Literature on die cover, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7738—Portable moisture test- 
er, Seedburo Equipment Co. 

No. 7739—Booklet on dehydrated 
alfalfa, American Dehydrators Assn. 

No. 7740— Polyethylene valve in- 
sert, Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp. 

No. 7741—Grain storage building, 
Butler Manuf Co. 

No. 7742—Premix convenience 
pack, Vit-A-Way, Inc. 

No. 7743—Portable grinder-mixer, 


| Wetmore Pulverizer & Machinery Co. 


No. 7744—Concentrate storage bin, 
Leach Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7745 — Fowl cholera bacterin, 
Dorn & Mitchell Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 7746—Poultry watering trough, 
L. A. Poekman Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7747—Poultry vaccines, L & M 
Laboratories. 

No. 7748 — Automatic clearing 
valve, Myers-Sherman 

No. 7749 — Slide diverter valve, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7750—Foot rot bulletin, Wil- 
liam Cooper & Nephews, Inc. 

No. 7751— Screw conveyor bro- 
chure, Thomas Conveyor Co. 

No. 7752— Bag, carton printer, 
Minneapolis Sewing Machine Co. 

No. 7753—Antibiotic sales premi- 
um, Merck & Co., Inc. 

No. 7754—Brochure on equipment, 
Pulverizing Machinery Co. 

No. 7755—Make-up air units, Rob- 
bins & Myers, Inc. 

No. 7756—Medication purchase pre- 
mium, Hess & Clark. 

No. 7757—Four vibrators, Viber Co. 


No. 7758—Guarantee on water 
bowl, Starline, Inc. 

No. 7759—F older on jetslingers, 
Link-Belt Co. 

No. 7760—Metering of dry mate- 
rials, Thayer Scale Corp. 


The Lime Crest 
Research Laboratory 


Many well-known companies in the 
feed industry regularly rely on us 

® Chemical Analyses 

® Vitamin Assays 

® Drug Assays 

® Spectrographic Analyses 

® Chick Feeding Experiments 

® Formula Reviews 

Consultation 


Write today for our schedule of 
charges . . . keep it on hand for 
ready reference. 


te Lime Crest 


RESEARCH LABORATORY 


FEED SERVICE DIVISION 
R.D. 1, Box 67, Newton, N. J. 


LIMESTONE PRODUCTS 


CORP. OF AMERICA 
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No. 7761—Sow milking tablets, 
Agri-Tech, Inc. 

No. 7762—Automatic bag _ filling, 
closing, Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 

No. 7763—Feed phosphate film, In- 
ternational Minerals & Chemical 


No. 7764—Hog farrowing unit, Big | 


Dutchman Automatic Poultry Feed- 
er Co. 


No. 7765—T racer technique bro- 


chure, Micro Tracers, Inc. 

No. 7766 — Feeder specification 
data, B-I-F Industries. 

No. 7767—New mixer model, 
Rapids Machinery Co. 

No. 7768—Larger calf tablet jar, 
Hess & Clark. 

No, 7769—Building lining material, 
American Sisalkraft Co. 

No. 7770—Drag-type conveyor sys- 
tem, Industrial Machinery Co. 

No. 7771—Brochure on drum sepa- 
rators, Eriez Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7772—Mobile unit for grain 
rolling, Daffin Manufacturing Co. 


No. 7778—Pneumatic conveyor for 
marine use, Myers-Sherman Co. 

No. 7774—Screw elevator bulletin, 
Fort Worth Steel & Machinery Co. 

No. 7775—Sedimentation test kit, 
Burrows Equipment Co. 

No. 7776—Feed supplement, Philip 
R. Park, Inc. 

No. 7777—Information on sedimen- 
tation test kit, Seedburo Equipment 
Co. 

No. 7778—Baby pig anemia drug, 
Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories. 

No. 7779—Mobile mill development, 
Seco, Inc. 

No. 7780—‘Right Angle’ Feeding 
System, Wyatt 
Inc. 


Manufacturing Co., | 


| 


No. 7781—Animal bacterin carton, | 


American Scientific Laboratories, Inc. | 


No. 7782—Open trough mechanical! 
feeder, Oakes Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7783—Mobile feed plant, 
Mooers Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7784—Bucket elevator catalog, 
Screw Conveyor Corp. 
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Chicken Would Be Better Off in A Blast 


By Special Correspondent 
ATLANTA, GA.—The chicken, it 
been found, stands a better 
chance of surviving fallout from an 
atomic blast than does man. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has come up with data that in- 
dicates chickens can withstand more 
roentgens of radiation than man. 
Whereas, theoretically, about half of 
the humans exposed to 450 roentgens 
of radiation would die from the ef- 


has 


fects, it would take 1,000 roentgens 
to kill the same percentage of birds. 

Scientists have also discovered rats 
could withstand 800-900 roentgens, 
and cattle and rabbits can also sur- 
vive larger doses than man, but not 
nearly as much as the chicken 

The digestive and psychological 
make-up of various animals has a 


bearing, according to some scientists 
and veterinarians. The higher an ani- 


mal rates in the order of species, the 
less resistance it offers to radiation, 
others say. 

Taking the latter theory, there is 
a belief that pigs and horses would 
not fare well either in an atom 
attack. 


Teacher Award Given 


CHICAGO — Dr. Victor A. Rice, 
former dean of the School of Agri- 
culture, University of Massachusetts, 
has received a distinguished teacher 
award for his work with undergradu- 
ates in the animal husbandry field. 

The award of $1,000 and a plaque 
is sponsored by Swift & Co. The an- 
nouncement pointed out that the win- 
ners of the award are selected annu- 
ally by the American Society of Ani- 
mal Production, which held its 53rd 
annual meeting here Nov. 24-25. 


Has instant, 


remote screen 
change 


REMOTE SCREEN 
CHANGE 
HAMMERMILL 


Whether you are interested in speed, convenience, economy, 
capacity or quality of grind . . . it will pay you to investigate 
the Kelly Duplex Remote Screen Change Hammermill. 

Here are just a few reasons why: * Screens can be changed 
instantly by a single turn of a crank . . . without stopping the 
mill... and without leaving the service floor * Torn or clogged 
screens, regardless of the amount of damage, can be quickly 
and easily removed and replaced without costly downtime 
¢ Mill is guaranteed to grind more grain with the same power 
than any other make—or your money back ® Special intake 
arrangement assures a clean, uniform product of granular tex- 
ture .. . mill does not whip feed into a floury dust * Has 20” 
throat—delivers high capacities * Built low to floor . . . gives 
you a larger pit area * Separate blower keeps mill clean at 
all times * Heavy steel construction throughout assures 
top performance and long life under hardest use. 

Make your own ‘‘point-for-point’’ comparison. Mail 
card today for literature and full details. See for your- 
self how much more you get with a Kelly Duplex Re- 
mote Screen Change Hammermill . . . and how much 
more it will do for you. 


Eliminates the 
damaged screen 
problem 


wi 
; Gives clean, 
uniform, granular 
grinding 


“im our elevator at New Hope, Ohio, we heave a Kelly Duplex 
Remote Screen Chang rmill powered by a 75 HP moter 
on the mill and a & on the blower. it saves us time 
a teps in servicing ers ves us a product that 


— look a grader to get a more even grind. 


i would recommend this mill to anyone.” 


like it had gone 


ALONG THIS LINE... FOLD OVER. FASTEN AND MAIL TODAY? 


Pit Auger 

(CO Chain Drag 

Twin Molasses Mixer 

( Instant Screen Hammermitls 
Corn Crusher-Regulator 


Remote Screen Hammermill 
() Vertical Feed Mixer 

Vertical Screw Elevator 
Electric Truck Heist 

(] Portable Screw Elevator 


The Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co. 
Springfield, Ohio 


FIRST CLASS 


Permit No. 72 


(Sec. 34.9 P.L.AR.) 
Yes, I'm interested in the KELLY 


- FASTEN (STAPLE, GLUE, TAPE) 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO C) Com Cutter ond Grader Grain Biower 
VIA AID Pitless Cor Shelter Mill Blower 
Vi j ue mation on these machines without ‘ 
i : any obligation. Regular Corn Sheller Grain Feeder 
Cob Crusher Forced Air Carloader 
BU SINE SS REPLY ENVEL oO pe details available without cost. Bucket Elevator Complete Line Cotolog 
No postage necessary if mailed in the United States nna 2 
— POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY — eee = 
Springfield, Ohio 
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A Suggestion About 
Trees from Mike 


It was raining hard that cold fall 
day, and trade at the Brooks Feed 
Mill was very slow. Farmers were 
home doing barn work, or other in- 
side chores, many waiting for the 
rain to cease so they could haul some 
grain into town to be ground and 
mixed. 

Mike Reitci, a short, squat em- 
ployee with broad face, black hair 
and brown eyes, came into Joe’s of- 
fice, a folded clipping in his hand. 
Mike was the reader among Joe's 
employees. Others often read comic 
books and sport pages during lunch 
hour, whereas Mike loved facts and 
perused magazines and newspapers 
for useful information. 

“Joe,” said Mike hopefully, “there 
isn’t a customer in the mill right now, 
and I've got something on my mind. 
Have you a few minutes?” 

The brown haired feed dealer 
looked up from his desk where he 
had been studying market quotations. 
He smiled at Mike. “Why, sure, 
Mike,” he said. “Take a chair.” 

Mike sat down, crossed one leg 
over the other and unfolded his mag- 
azine clipping. “Joe,” he said, “we 
sell and service chain saws, don’t 
we?” 

Joe nodded. “Yes, it’s a profitable 
line with us. Many farmers have 
woodlots, and some loggers come 
here for saws, too.” 

“And in our new farm store divi- 
sion we also have wedges, mauls and 
things like that which farmers with 
woodlots can use.” 

“That's right.” 

Mike nodded as if affirming some- 
thing. “That's why, Joe, we should be 
doing something to promote the 
growing of trees. It is one of our 
most priceless natural resources. The 
more trees that farmers grow, the 
more chain saws, wedges, mauls and 


BUY . . . the most versatile 
mobile feed plant in the in- 
dustry 


MO0ERSMOBILE 


Now available in single 
engine units. 


Windom, Mina. Phone TE 1.2644 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Give the gift of good health 
this Christmas. Contribute to 
Christmas Seals and use the 
Seals on letters and packages. 


FIGHT TB 
WITH CHRISTMAS SEALS 


> : 


Tree Farm sign can be lucrative 
sources of income for the present and 
security for the future.” 

“I've heard about that organiza- 
tion,” Joe said, leaning back in the 
ancient swivel chair he liked so much. 
“They are doing good work. We cer- 
tainly need to save our trees and 
grow more of them. Farmers can pick 
up extra income with a good wood- 
lot and hold soil moisture, too.” 

Mike Reitci looked at his clipping 
again. “Joe, it says here that the Tree 
Farm System is so organized that 
each state sets up its own tree farm 
committee composed of industry and 
state forestry officials. Upon receiv- 


other materials we’ll sell them. And “I've been reading this magazine | ing an application from a prospective 
you said the other night at the sales about the Tree Farm System that is tree farmer the committee sends out 
training meeting that we have to de- sponsored by the American Forest a cooperating forester to survey his 


woodland. They work together from 


velop sales on related lines, too, in Products Industries, Inc., a non profit 9° 

order to get a high volume of busi- organization,” Mike said. “The clip- “Yes, and how could we cooperate 
ness.” | ping says about 20,000 farmers, on that program?” Joe asked. 

Joe smiled. “Well, I’m certainly | school teachers, bankers, lawyers and “We could find out from the county 
happy that point got home with you, people of many occupations have agent if he would help us get facts 
Mike. I hope the others got it, too. found that management of woodlands for a complete article on this tree 
Now what's with trees?” which qualify for the big triangular farm system,” Mike suggested. “I'll 


winter 
worryland... 


...iS a land of severe 
egg production slumps... 
of lingering below-par 
production . . . of cold snaps 
and sudden weather 
changes that constantly 
threaten to throw birds 
off-feed and out of lay. These 
problems increase your 
feed-selling opportunity. 
Here’s how to make 

the most of it: 


Sell weather-worried 
‘winterizing” their layers 


An nf-180 “‘Two-week Tune-up” 
snaps birds out of slumps... 
gets them up to full performance 
in just 10 to 14 days 


It’s one thing to get a slump-ridden egg producer 
to switch to your feeding program. It’s quite an- 
other to have your program deliver such a fast 
and noticeable improvement that he stays with 
your feeds. 

But it can be done. Here’s how: 

Start your prospect’s flock on an nf-180 booster 
feed containing 100 to 200 grams furazolidone per 
ton. Feed this nf-180 booster feed for 14 days to 
clear up winter stresses and diseases that are hold- 


ing performance down. We call this recondition- 
ing plan an nf-180 “Two-week Tune-up.” 
Here’s what happens. Within a week, your pros- 
pect will see mortality tail off. His birds will look 
better . . . show more vigor and vitality . . . and 
feed consumption will improve. By the 10th to 
14th day, egg production will substantially jump. 
At the end of the two weeks, you’ll have made 
your point about your program .. . and, most 
likely, you’ll have a thoroughly sold new custom- 
er. Many feed dealers keep an nf-180 booster feed 
on hand specifically as a “new business” feed . 
as a “trial” feed to demonstrate the superiority 
of their program. 


Next Step: FPI plan 


After the nf-180 “Two-week Tune-up” has his birds 
at full performance, your prospect will want to 
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bet he’d cooperate. Then we could 
publish the article in our mimeo- 
graphed bulletin, telling farmers who 
to apply to for more information.” 

“Hmm,” said Joe. “That really 
would be a fine goodwill building 
gesture. It wouldn't cost us much. 
Might get many farmers to thinking 
of spare land they have to convert 
into woodlands.” 

“Then I was thinking,” Mike said, 
“that maybe this mill could put on a 
big forestry meeting sometime during 
the winter—right here at the farm 
store. Surely the county agent would 
help. Maybe he could get a state for- 
ester to attend and talk to the farm- 
ers. The forester could show some 
forestry movies and explain the pro- 
gram.” 

“And answer questions.” 

Mike nodded. “Yes. I am sure, Joe, 
that with publicity and the county 
agent’s cooperation we could get a 
fine turnout, and really stimulate 
tree planting in this trade area.” 

“Uh, huh,” Joe mused. “And I don’t 
see why we couldn’t tie this in with 


an actual power saw demonstration 
day, too. We could get some logs and 
cut them up with power saws—might 
even have one log, too, in the store. 
Maybe we might sell some chain 
saws.” 

Mike grinned. “Sure, I don’t see 
why we can’t. And we could keep 
plugging the tree farm idea in the 
bulletin every month.” 

“We certainly could,” Joe said. 
“And for such a meeting, I think I 
would also invite the bankers of the 
area, school teachers and vo-ag in- 
structors. They’d probably like to 
know more about the program.” 

Mike Reitci chuckled. “T’ll bet they 
would, too. Joe, aren’t you glad you 
made a big basement meeting room 
under the new farm store addition? 
We can use it for this tree meeting, 
and take care of 100 people and also 
have room to serve them coffee and 
sandwiches.” 

“I certainly am glad I have that 
room,” Joe said. “It has only been 
open a month and I have lots of re- 


quests from farm and other groups 
to use it. I feel that when I get some 
nice rural scenes painted, I can post 
them on the walls, too, along with 
some well thought out signs on poul- 
try and livestock feeding.” 

“T've heard a lot of favorable com- 
ments from customers on that room,” 
Mike said. “One man said his farm 
group wants to meet here once a 
month, because all they have to do is 
bring their own coffee and doughnuts 
and films. ‘Joe has a movie projec- 
tor’ one man said, ‘and comfortable 
quarters. This is the place for us.’” 

“Thanks, I’m glad to hear that,” 
Joe said. “And the more I think of it, 
the better I feel about your tree farm 
meeting. It’s something different and 


practical. I think farmers will come | 


to hear the story. Thanks, Mike, for 
bringing in the idea.” 

Mike grinned. “I finished just in 
time, Joe. I see two farm trucks driv- 
ing in. I'd better get out and help 
the boys mix. Even the way it is, 
they'll think I took an awful lot of 
time going to the restroom.” 


feed prospects by 
with nf-180 stress feeds 


see performance stay high. You can help him keep 
it there with nf-180 protective feeding. (Hess & 
Clark’s FPI, or Full Performance Index, plan.) 


Helps birds 2 ways 
The basis of the FPI Program — a continuous 
low-level of nf-180 (25 grams furazolidone per 
ton of feed) — does two things. First, it keeps 
stresses from getting a foothold again . . . protects 


against serious laying slumps. 


disease drag and winter stresses . . . brings birds 
to the peak of production. Then, the nf-180 Full 
Performance Index plan keeps performance high. 


Combined, the nf-180 “Two-week Tune-up” and 
the FPI plan give you today’s most convincing 
demonstration of feed-power. 


Less noticeable but equally important, a con- 
tinuous feeding of nf-180 frees birds from constant 


disease drag — the subclinical infections scientists 
say hold down performance in most unprotected 


flocks. 


The principle behind this nf-180 program is sim- 


Brand of furazolidone 


ple. An nf-180 “Two-week Tune-up” clears up 


Hess & Clark district managers and salesmen 
can give you the facts you need to help your cus- 
tomers to better egg profits. Write, wire or call 
to set-up an early appointment. 


nf 180° 


NT-1-10 


HESS & CLARK 
ASHLAND, OHIO 
Division of Richardson-Merrell inc. 
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5 Speakers Announced 
For Washington Event 


SEATTLE—Five speakers have ac- 
cepted invitations to appear on the 
| annual convention program of the 
| Washington State Feed Assn. Feb. 
| 16 at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel 
here. 

Completing arrangements for the 
meeting is Leo Westerbeck, general 
convention chairman. He is being as- 
sisted by Jack White and Don Mc- 
Clintick. 

Speakers who presently have con- 
firmed their engagement include 
James T. Ralph, assistant secretary 
of agriculture, Washington, whose 
subject will be “The Feed Grain Pro- 
gram”; Edward Sanstrom, Small 
Business Administration, Seattle, 
speaking on “What the Small Busi- 
ness Administration Has to Offer the 
Retail Feed Dealer and Miller’; 
Lynn Bramkamp, Foremost Dairies, 
San Francisco, on “Federal and State 
Milk Controls and Some Comment 
on Recent State of Washington Leg- 
| islation”’; R. Franklin Thompson, 

president, University of Puget Sound, 
| “Outstanding Thinking Tomorrow,” 

and William Walkinshawn, director 
of public relations, Heisdorf and Nel- 
son, Seattle, topic not yet announced. 

The association-sponsored Pacific 

Northwest Feed Mill Production 

School will be presented Feb. 14-15 at 

at Benjamin Franklin Hotel. 


Hercules to Build 


Nitrogen Facilities 


LOUISIANA, MO.—New facilities 
for the manufacture of nitrogen 
chemicals will be built by Hercules 
Powder Co. at its Missouri Chemical 
Works here, it has been announced. 

Hercules says that through the 
integration of existing facilities and 
| the construction of new ones, am- 

monia will be further processed to pro- 
| vide urea, urea solutions, urea ammo- 
| nium nitrate solutions and ammonium 
| nitrate-ammonia solutions. In addi- 

tion, two grades of prilled ammonium 

nitrate will be produced to supply 

both agriculture and explosives mar- 
| kets, the firm stated. 

The firm said, “The multi-million 
dollar expansion program, which is 
to get under way immediately, will 
effectively integrate the plant and its 
facilities in the production of nitro- 
zen derivgtives.” 

Hercules noted that it purchased 
the Missouri facility from the fed- 
eral government in 1954 and has ex- 
panded it each of the last six years 
to the point where it will now be- 
come the largest complex of the 
firm’s Synthetics Department in 
terms of diversification of products. 

The new facilities are expected to 
be completed and on stream by early 

| 1963; however, production of some of 
| the nitrogen derivatives will com- 
| mence as early as mid-1962, the an- 
nouncement concluded. 


| 
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Controlled Ventilation of Broiler Houses 
Discussed at Servicemen’s Short Course 


By Special Correspondent 


GEORGETOWN, DEL. 
ventilation, the experts agree, 
coming thing for the broiler house. 

At a broiler servicemen’s short 
course in Georgetown, controlled ven- 
tilation as a part of the broiler house 
of the future was discussed. How it 
should be accomplished is not a mat- 
ter of agreement among the experts, 
it was pointed out. 

A. V. Krewatch, agricultural engi- 
neer, University of Maryland, listed 
factors which illustrate the need for 
controlled ventilation: 

1. The requirement of 1 cu. ft. of 
eir per minute for each pound of live 


Controlled 
is the 


weight in the house if the tempera- | 
More | 


ture is between 60 and 70°. 
air is needed if the temperature rises, 
less if it is cold. 


2. Water removal. Mr. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Krewatch | 


said a 3% lb. bird will give off 0.45 
lb. of water per day. A thousand birds 
will give off 450 lb. of water per day 
which must be removed. It requires 
1,100 BTU’s to evaporate a pound of 
water. Fresh air could do the same 
job and save this much heat. If 1,900 
cu. ft. of air passed through the 
house, a pound of water would be re- 
moved, he said. 

To the grower’s advantage, Mr. 
Krewatch said, is the normal flow of 
air. A house will have five changes 
of air per hour if the wind is blow- 
ing 15 m.p.h. But, just to remove 
the moisture alone, the house must 
have 7.3 changes of air per hour. 

Fresh air, then, serves two pur- 
poses—birds must have it to breathe, 
and air removes moisture. 

Two other considerations in con- 


trolled ventilation are that houses 
leak heat and birds give off heat. 

Present houses in Delmarva satisfy 
the fresh air and heat needs only by 
guess, it was pointed out. 

Insulation will save heat. Mr. Kre- 
watch said that if the ceiling of a 
broiler house has three inches of min- 
eral rock insulation and the sides 
have 25/32 in. insulation, heat re- 
quirements can be cut to only a third 
of that needed in conventional houses. 

Fans must be used to produce air 
change. Two controls are necessary, 
one to turn the fan on when a cer- 
tain temperature is reached and a 
second control to run the fan so 
many minutes per hour. 

The engineer said it is not so im- 
portant where the fans are located, 
but it is essential to have the path 
of cold air properly entering the 
house. 

Ventilation Experiment 

James Nicholson, poultry extension 
specialist, also of the University of 
Maryland, has been conducting a 
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| Soya Products Co., 
| ed an over-all improvement in opera- 


| terly preferred 


field experiment in mechanical venti- 
lation. He has designed a system 
using equipment either already avail- 
able or readily available. The system 
is one of a “do-it-yourself” nature. 

Explaining the system to the group 
of some 200 servicemen, Mr. Nichol- 
son said air circulation depends on 
summer fans that the grower is apt 
to already own. 

The fans are encased in a wooden 
box and fastened to the rear wall of 
the broiler house. 

A length of stove pipe, long enough 
to reach the center of the house, is 
attached to the box. On the other 
end of the pipe a “T” is attached so 
two short lengths of pipe can draw 
stale air about 18 in. above the floor. 
Two short lengths of pipe are used 
instead of one so that air can be 
drawn from a larger area. 

Mr. Nicholson said that only a 
two-inch slot along the front of the 
house is necessary for the fresh air 
intake. Using this system, the cold 
air entering the room meets the warm 
air being expelled and is partially 
warmed, thereby saving fuel. Air, af- 
ter it has circulated around the room 
and picked up moisture, is expelled 
by the fan on the rear of the house. 

This system also uses two controls, 
he said, a time clock and thermostat. 

Tests, so far, show that this simple 
system works well. It is labor saving 
since no time is needed to open and 
close windows. A saving in fuel pays 
for the electricity, he said. 

“We must move in this direction 
(using controlled ventilation). We 
must move fast but cautiously,” Mr. 
Nicholson said. 

Mr. Nicholson plans more tests. He 
said he would like to see some broiler 
growers try this system in a room or 
two to see how they like it. 


Kansas Soya Reports 
Improved Earnings 


>MPORIA, KANSAS — Kansas 
here, has report- 


tions and finances during the fiscal 


| year ended Aug. 31. 


The firm had net sales of $10,383,- 


| 181 compared with $9,007,700 a year 


earlier. Net income was $302,170, 
equal to 51¢ a common share, com- 
pared with $220,938 or 35¢ a share 
a year before. Earned surplus was 
increased from $928,810 to $1,186,- 
421 during the year and of the 
amount $273,071 is restricted for the 
payment of common dividends, re- 
sulting from the omission of quar- 
dividends April 15, 
1952, and subsequent quarterly dates 


| through Oct. 15, 1958, the firm stat- 
| ed. 


According to the statement, net 


| working capital Aug. 31 was $1,524,- 


760, against $1,398,768. Cash of $615,- 
593 was greater than current lia- 
bilities of $395,484. Notes receivable 
from an affiliate totaled $850,000, 
against $400,000 a year ago. Inven- 
tories were reduced from $799,624 to 
$292,364. 


Schwartz & Co.,(Grain) Lid. 
Victoria Products and Grain 
{overseas agents) Ltd. 


| 
| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
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Question and Answer 
Feature Set Again for 


New Hampshire Event 
DURHAM, N.H.—A question ana 


answer feature popular at last year’s 


University of New Hampshire Poul- 


try Health Conference is on the pro- | 


gram for the 11th annual conference, 
slated for Jan. 31 and Feb. 1 in the 
Memorial Union Building, Durham. 

“Ask the Experts,” a feature in- 
troduced last year in which patholo- 
gists answer diagnostic lab questions 
in small, informal group discussions, 
will be a first day event. Six out- 
standing pathologists will participate, 
according to Dr. W. C. Skoglund, 
poultry science department chief, who 
has released program details. 

Conference talks will include: Dr. 
T. N. Frederickson, veterinarian, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, regional 
poultry research laboratory, East 
Lansing, Mich., ““New Information on 
Leucosis”; Dr. W. R. Dunlop, re- 
search pathologist, University of New 
Hampshire, “Setting the Record 
Straight on the CRD Complex.” 

His talk will be followed by a panel 
on “New Methods of Controlling the 
CRD Complex,” featuring Dr. Grover 
Cloyd, Hess & Clark, Ashland, Ohio, 
who will explain the secondary invad- 
ers phase and Dr. Carey M. Parrett, 
Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis, the 
PPLAO phase. 

Dr. Robert Gentry, Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park, 
will speak on “Recent Developments 
in the Control of Avian Encephalo- 
myelitis”; Dr. Monte N. Frazier, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, Storrs, will 
speak on the topic, “Studies on Re- 
sistance to Capillaria Worm Infec- 
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tion”; Dr. S. A. Edgar, Auburn Uni- 
versity, Auburn, Ala., will discuss 
“The Control of Coccidiosis”; Dr. 
Floyd Markham, American Cyanamid 
Co., Pearl River, N.Y., will speak on 
“New Information on Laryngotrache- 
itis Control,” and Dr. John Fahey, 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Groton, Conn., 
will discuss “Feed Medication—Why 
the Problem?” 

A final panel, moderated by Dr. 
Frank Witter, University of Maine, 
Orono, will feature all speakers an- 
swering questions from the audience. 

A banquet the evening of Jan. 31 
will be followed by an illustrated talk 
on “Wild Africa” by the team of 
Lorus and Margery Milne, University 
of New Hampshire staff members 
who have photographed wild animals 
in their natural habitat all over the 
globe. 

Copies of the complete program 
and registration blanks will be avail- 
able from the UNH poultry depart- 
ment after Christmas. 
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SYMPOSIUM PARTICIPANTS—Pictured at a research symposium of the 
department of poultry science, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, NW., 
are, left to right, Dr. Hans Fisher, Rutgers nutritionist; Dr. J. B. Quinn, 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H., and James Miller, Feedstuffs, New York. 
Closer relationships between industry and the university was the aim of the 
meeting, to which about 30 pharmaceutical houses, food companies and others 
sent their research men. How cooperating research can serve industry was 
pointed out, and research currently underway at Rutgers was outlined. (Feed- 
stuffs, Nov. 25, page 27.) 


Season’s 
Greetings 


| 
| 


NEW FACILITIES—tThis photo shows the new facilities of Greeley Mill and 
Elevator, Greeley, Iowa. At the left are the warehouse facilities. In the 
center is the feed mill, and at the far right is the firm's office building and 
store. The new facilities replace a burned out plant. 
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Performance Proof Tests, Service 


Build Hog Feed 


Quality feed, service and proof that 
the feed will produce pork cheaper 
make for a program with appeal to 
the hog man. 
And the Greeley (Iowa) Mill and 
| Elevator is a firm which has such a 
program. This firm, operated by Mr. 
and Mrs. Albert Heuchelin and their 
sons, Wayne and Bruce, has demon- 
strated its hog feeding program’s 
economy te numerous feeders in its 
area through use of split-test proof 
projects. 

The Heuchelins say that their feeds 
and feeding programs can cut the 
cost of producing pork 50¢ to as much 
as $2 per 100 lb., depending on man- 
agement. 

The company’s program is one 
which emphasizes complete pelleted 
feeds and feeding programs. The firm 
does some custom milling, but em- 
phasis is put on the complete feeds 
and feeding programs which it pro- 
vides, and on its cash grain buying 
policy. Some 95% of the firm’s out- 
put is in pelleted feeds. 

Albert Heuchelin, owner and man- 
ager, explains that the Greeley firm 
buys its pre-starter and pig starter 
pelleted feeds from a major supplier 
(Hales & Hunter) and produces the 
rest of its swine feeds in its own 
mill, using the supplier’s concen- 
trates. The complete feeds produced 
in the Greeley mill are called Triple 
H feeds. 

Wayne Heuchelin, sales manager, 
says that he visits the leading hog 
men in the area, explains the value 
of Triple H pelleted feeds and, then, 
tries to get the feeder to put his hogs 
on a 30-60 day feeding test. The hogs 
are weighed before the test and after, 
and proof sheets are worked out on 
the feeding program. He reports that 
about 90% of the feeders then be- 
come regular patrons of Greeley Mill 
and Elevator. 

“We have a relatively simple basic 
program,” the young sales manager 
says. “We offer to prove through a 
test that our pelleted feeds will low- 
er the cost of producing pork. The 
results speak for themselves.” 

For the service part of the pro- 
gram at Greeley Mill and Elevator, 
the firm has a hog service man who 
assists Wayne Heuchelin with weigh- 
ing of hogs. This service man also 
adjusts hog feeders and waterers for 
feeders and talks over hog raising 
problems. The Heuchelins report that 
feed customers appreciate this extra 
service, just as they like to be shown 
accurate records of the feeding test. 


Test Proof Sheets 
These proof sheets on feeding tests 
and other feed information are called 
to the attention of hog men through 
some newspaper and direct mail ad- 


Sales for Firm 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Specia! Writer 


vertising and also in three to four 
hog feed meetings annually. 

These meetings are usually held in 
churches or local halls, with an aver- 
age of about 50 farmers attending. 
Cost of pork production methods and 
evidence are stressed, and hog men 
are encouraged to ask questions about 
specific hog feeding problems. Wayne 
Heuchelin says that one such meet- 
ing attracted 170 hog raisers. Hales 
& Hunter Co. assists Greeley Mill & 
Elevator in promoting these feeder 
meetings. 

Sixty per cent of the farms in this 
region are owned by the occupants, 
says Wayne Heuchelin, and the aver- 
age hog herd is about 300. A majority 
of the hog raisers farrow sows in- 
stead of buying feeder pigs. 

Wayne Heuchelin has a 35 mm. 
camera which he uses in taking pic- 
tures of hog raisers for use in proof 
sheets which are often posted on the 
showroom walls along with feeding 
records of specified numbers of hogs. 
Where photos of owners and hogs are 
required for newspaper ads, he usual- 
ly calls in the newspaper photograph- 
er to handle the job. 

The Heuchelins feel that a hybrid 
hog crossed with a regular hog is the 
best market hog from a production 
standpoint. Right now, the Greeley 
firm is raising 11 purebred Hamp- 
shires and is keeping accurate rec- 
ords on the feeds and weights. Some 
of these hogs will be awarded to 4-H 
and FFA members on Appreciation 
Days to be held in the fall. Awards 
will be made on a merit basis, Wayne 
Heuchelin says. The Greeley firm also 
plans a live hog display at the county 
fair, with a showing of the old and 
the new ways of feeding hogs. 

Goodwill Builder 

A goodwill building event in which 
the Greeley Mill & Elevator partici- 
pated was in an agricultural exten- 
sion fitting and grooming demonstra- 


CONTROL PANEL—Here at one of 
the mill control panels is Bruce 
Heuchelin. The pellet mill can be seen 
at the right. All controls are clearly 
marked. 


FARM SUPPLIES—Farm supplies are displayed attractively in the new store 
of the Greeley Mill and Elevator, Greeley, Iowa. 
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tion at nearby Manchester, Iowa. The 
Heuchelins and Hales & Hunter fur- 
nished a dinner for 175 farm boys and 
girls and their dads, as well as a 
barrow and a steer for fitting and 
grooming. 

“Events like this build goodwill and 
help a feed firm contact many cus- 
tomers and prospects,” says the sales 
manager. “It ties in with our adver- 
tising and feeder meetings so that we 
are able to reach many farmers with 
our sales message.” 

Seventy-five percent of the feeds 
which this firm produces are sold to 
hog raisers, says Albert Heuchelin. 
To produce the volume of feed need- 
ed, the Heuchelins needed a large, 
modern mill. Such a mill was built 
following a fire which destroyed the 
former mill May 26, 1959. 

New Mill Planned 

“It was at this time that we re- 
viewed our entire feed merchandising 
operation,” says Mr. Heuchelin. “So 
long as we had to rebuild, we planned 
to expand our production and ar- 
ranged to manufacture pelleted feeds 
for our customers so that we could 
compete with any other type of feed 
firm. The results to date have shown 
that this program is working out 
very well.” 

The new mill is 32 by 45 ft. One 
warehouse is 44 by 60 ft., and another 
is 44 by 24 ft. For grinding grain the 
firm has a 50 h.p. Jacobson hammer- 
mill, with 25 h.p. blower; there is also 
a Sprout-Waldron attrition mill. All 
cow feeds are ground through the 
Jacobson, and most other feeds go 


through the Sprout-Waldron, says 
Mr. Heuchelin. 
There are three mixers, a 2 ton 


Marion, a 2 ton Fords and a 1 ton 
Prater. The California pellet mill is 
on the first floor, the cooler in the 
basement and the shaker high up. 
The pellet mill is 100 h.p. and makes 
a 3/16 in. pellet. Steam for making 
of pellets is provided by a 30 h.p. 
Nebraska boiler in the basement area. 
In the basement, too, 
tainer with 5,000 lb. capacity, a mo- 
lasses conditioning tank, and a 6,000 
gal. molasses storage tank. 

Other equipment includes a 50 ft. 
fifty ton Howe recording scale, a 2 
ton hopper, push button panels, 
Richardson automatic bagger, Whiz- 
zer conveyor belt, Union Special sew- 
er, Fords Hoist, two Fords weigh 
buggies and a Fords sheller. There 
are two Huss and Schlieper elevator 


MIXER CONTROL—One of the mill 
employees is shown here at the con- 
trol panel for two of the three mixers 
in the mill which are also visible. 


is a fat con- 


| area wall at Greeley Mill and Eleva- 
| tor. Accompanying many of the rec- 


legs, one 93 ft. high, and one 75 ft. | 
high and one Universal leg, 75 ft. | 


the truck receiving area there | 
are two dump sinks. Grain for shell- | 
ing and for storage goes into one pit, | 
and grain for grinding goes to the | 
hammer in the second pit. | 


Rail car unloading facilities include | | 


a conveyor belt. All bulk feeds are 
received from hopper and box cars. 
Bag shipments come from Hales & 
Hunter by truck and rail. 

Storage Facilities 

The big mill has 33 bins, and five 
more will soon be added. Over the 
drive are 13 bins for loadout, which 
permits the making up and storing 
of sizable orders in advance for pick- 
up or delivery. 

There are also nine 7 ton bins, five 
30 ton bins, four 15 ton bins and one 
30 ton bin for oat hulls. Delivery 
equipment includes a 6 ton Henderson 
bulk truck, two grain trucks and one 
pickup truck. 

The Northwest Steel Co., Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, erected the mill. Wayne 
Heuchelin, who was an electronics 
technician with the Air Force, and | 
his brother, Bruce, did the wiring, 
plumbing and steamfitting in the | 
plant. 


Feeding Record Signs 
The office of the company is located 
in a 40 by 30 ft. steel building near 


HOG SCALE—An important part of 
the Greeley Mill and Elevator proof 
project program is the weighing of 
hogs on the farm, and this moveable 
seale facilitates this work. Here the 
service man disinfects the scale as he 
does after each use. 


PROOF RECORDS—P roof records 


like these are posted on the display 


ords are photos of the feeders in- 
volved. 


SIGNS—Signs like these in the display area of the Greeley Mill and Elevator, 
Greeley, Iowa, explain the firm’s pelleted feed program, feeding trial system | 


and policy on purchasing cash grain. 


BUSINESS CONFERENCE—A 


business conference at Greeley Mill and 
Elevator, Greeley, Iowa, involves the Heuchelin family. Seated behind the 
desk are Mr. and Mrs. Albert Heuchelin. Sons Bruce (seated) and Wayne are 
on hand to give their views. Mr. Heuchelin is the owner and manager and 
Mrs. Heuchelin is office and finance program manager. Wayne is sales man- 
ager and Bruce is mill manager. 
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A BETTER I[MAGE—A panel discussion on effective use of credit and a talk 
on statesmanship of the trade toward federal programs were among the fea- 
tures of the program at the annual convention of the Western Grain & Feed 
Association of Lowa in Des Moines. The panelists, from left to right, are: Don 
Bruntlett, Bruntlett Elevator, Gowrie, Lowa; Don Boyd, Lakota (lowa) Farm- 
ers Elevator Co.; Bob Zinn, Mason City, Iowa, Allied Mills, Inc., moderator, 
and John Guise, Delmar (lowa) Grain & Feed, Inc. At the right above is Al 
Oliver, executive vice president, Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn., Wash- 
ingten, who spoke on statesmanship of the trade. Theme for the program 
was “Creating a Better Image.” ; 


the mill. It has a showroom and the 
walls here are posted with feeding 
record signs, resulting from Greeley 
pelleted feed tests. These cardboard 
signs carry the picture of each feed- 
er and are easy to read. They are 
proving to be of great interest to 
hog raisers who are contemplating 
going on the Triple H program. The 
showroom also has wall displays of 
farm supplies. Tanks and waterers 
are shown in one section of the room. 

Mrs. Heuchelin has charge of the 
office and the finance program which 
includes the financing of feed for live- 
stock from birth to market. Quite a 
number of hog raisers are taking ad- 
vantage of this Hales & Hunter fi- 
nance plan to aid them in raising 
large herds, the Heuchelins say. 

With the new mill and the pelleted 
feed program, the Heuchelin family 
has a business of the modern type 
which is fashioned to handle the feed 
needs of both small and large feeders 
at a competitive cost. 
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“Russia,” cried the Soviet agricul- 
tural expert at a Paris meeting, “is 
an agricultural paradise with three 
wheat crops a year.”’ Incredulous lis- 
teners demanded how this could be. 


“It’s easy,”” he explained. “We have 
one from Hungary, one from Czecho- 
slovakia and one from Russia.” 


¢ 


Sharply the doctor said: “Petri- 
fied, it disgusts me the way you sit 
here asleep, day after day and never 
get any exercise!” 

“Exercise?” echoed the listless 
one. “I git quite a little exercise, 
Doc. Haven't you ever noticed how 
I twitch in my sleep?” 


¢ 
The one-ring circus was visiting a 
town in the hills. The folks there 


recognized all the instruments of the 
band except the slide trombone. 

One old settler watched the player 
for quite some time, then said, 
“There's a trick to it; he ain't really 
swallerin’ it.” 


A lawyer was questioning a farmer 
about the truthfulness of a neighbor. 

“Wal,” said the farmer, “I 
wouldn’t exactly say he was a liar, 
but I tell ye, when it comes time to 
feed his hogs, he has to get some- 
body else to call ’em for him.” 


Husband and wife were having a 
fearful row. In desperation, the hus- 
band said heatedly, “Anyway you let 
me believe you were a young chick 
when we were courting, you old hen!” 

To that came the reply: “Well, 
you've got to give me credit for get- 
ting the worm!” 


Two men were commenting on a 
friend’s bad luck at the horse race. 
“Funny,” said one, “how Ed is so 
lucky at cards but does so badly at 
the track.” 

“Funny nothing,” retorted the oth- 
er, “they don’t let him shuffle the 


horses.” 


“Why, in some parts of the world 
you can get a pound of coffee, two 
loaves of bread, a quart of whiskey 
and a wife for three dollars.” 

“Huh—can’t be very good whis- 


key.” 


Guard: “Halt! Who goes there?” 
Rookie: “Aw, you wouldn’t know 
me. I just got here today.” 


THE LINE OF LEADERSHIP 


Gmburge 


OISTRIBUTORS and SERVICE tor 


YVAMI£X 
Vitamin E Concentrate—(OP1) 


The leading Vitamin E feed supplement 
The certain safeguard against deficiency 
of Vitamin E. Each pound is standardized 
to contain 20,000 International units of 
Vitamin E (14.71 grams of d alpha toco- 
pherol acetate) on a soybean meal base. 


€& 1315-17 WALNUT STREET 

w Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 
oe 1636 NORTH CALAVERAS STREET 
a Fresno, California 
PLANT: Hope, indiana 


it's good business to do business with Amburgo”™ 
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We can tell because we keep our people happy by following through on shipping orders. We guarantee every 
Merry Mixer Dehy Alfalfa customer accurate, fast shipping schedules. And, that order reaches its destination 
on schedule or we know why and we don’t leave you wondering what happened. Don’t be a victim of wasted time 
and a plant slowdown. MM Rely on the accuracy of Merry Mixer’s sound service — it’s available at your request. 


F BLENDING PLAN TS: Fremont, Nebraska, Phone Park 1-700 
j s Nebraska City, Nebraska, Phone 784 @ Guntersville, Alabama, Phone Justice 2-3156 
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PUT GUARANTEED POTENCY 
RESULTS INTO YOUR FEEDS 


AT LOW COST! 

Yes... You'll increase feed 
sales, gain hundreds of satisfied 
customers by cashing in right 
now on the High Potency Vita- 
min Fortification Trend in Feeds. 


VITAL-MIN HAS NEVER 


FAILED TO GIVE GUARANTEED 
POTENCY RESULTS! 
JERSEE VITAL-Min contains neces- 
sary Vitamins, Antibiotics, Amino 
Acids and Trace Minerals to Vitamin 
Fortify your feeds. 


Fortity yo your own feeds for just a fewcents abag with 


VITAL-MIN 
FOR POULTRY! 


MIN-O-LAS 
FOR HOGS! 


LAS-O-MIN 
FOR CATTLE! 


Rations and Supplements fortified with these 
Vitamin-Mineral Pre- Mixes are formulated to provide 


nutritional elements lacking in the arains. 


These 


Pre-Mixes contain the recommended levels of Vita- 
mins, Minerals and Antibiotics-also the seven vital 
Trace Minerals so necessary to assure steady, rapid 
Growth and continued high production under stress 


conditions. 


“IERSEE Co. 


= 
= 
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IT’S LICKIN’ GOOD . . . PROFITABLE, TOO! 

You get the ao jimportent calf food 

factors in CAF-SUP! 

CONTAINS GUARANTEED LEVELS OF 

@ Vitamin A @ Vitamin D @ Aureomycin 
CAF-SUPP 


Ad dable body food, 
assures a definite return on invest- 
ment. 

RESULTS GUARANTEED! 
Packaged in 25 and 50-pound bags 
YOUR CUSTOMERS CAN'T AFFORD NOT 
TO FEED CAF.SUPP! 


PRE: CAF-SUPP 


with SWEET Milk Solids 


THE COMPLETE MILK REPLACER 
REQUIRES NO SALABLE MILK! 
Increases milk checks while raising strong, 
sturdy calves. Fortified with Aureomycin 
to help prevent scours and other minor 

digestive disturbances. 
RESULTS GUARANTEED! 
in 25 end 50-pound begs 
WRITE TODAY FOR DEALER'S 
SALES HELPS! 
JERSEE JOBBERS AND WAREHOUSES 
COAST TO COAST! 
Jobber and Distributor Franchises Available 


Established 1920 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


KEES & COMPANY 
Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A “MUST” IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 
Call or write for complete information and price 


327 S$. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Phone HArrison 7-1528 ~ 


BUY AND SELL THROUGH FEEDSTUFFS WANT ADS 


FROM THE WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF HORIZON 


One Wirxer 


FOR EVERY MIXING 


STILL THE LEADER! 


The MARION MIXER is your best answer 
to any mixing problem. You need only one 
mixer in your plant or mill to satisfy all 
your mixing and blending requirements, the 
MARION MIXER. 


ABSOLUTE MIXING UNIFORMITY 


The MARION MiXER'S EXCLUSIVE 
CROSS-BLENDING MIXING ACTION gives 
your materials the most thorough mix or 
blend possible. The MARION MIXER will 
turn out the most exacting laboratory for- 
mula with absolute consistency . . . batch 
after batch. 


ENGINEERED BY SPECIALISTS IN 
THE MANUFACTURE OF QUALITY 
HORIZONTAL MIXING EQUIPMENT 


887 ith St.. MARION, IOWA Ph.: DRake 7-0280 


MIXES DRY MATERIALS 
@ Feed 
@ Minerals & Vitamins 
@ Fertilizers 


BLENDS DRY MATERIALS 
with LIQUID ADDITIVES 
@ Molasses 
@ Fish Solubles 
@ Animal Fats 


SEND TODAY FOR FREE 
DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


887 11th Street, Marion, 
, Please Send Me Literature on Marion 


' Mixing Equipment Ib. capacity 

ADDRESS 

city STATE ‘ 


Study by Nutrena 
Scientists Offers 
Pig Immunity Data 


CHICAGO — Three Nutrena Feeds 
scientists have reported that experi- 
ments they conducted prove that the 
period of high susceptibility to dis- 
ease among baby pigs is longer and 
much more variable than heretofore 
suspected. 

The researchers, Dr. R. A. Ever- 
sole, P. W. Peterson and Dr. F. C. 
Wingert, revealed their findings in a 
technical paper presented before the 
American Society of Animal Produc- 
tion here Nov. 24. 

Thirty-three pigs in six litters were 
involved in the two-stage experiment, 
which lasted for 34 weeks. Each 
group was kept under test conditions 
until it reached marketing weight at 
27 weeks of age. The experiments 
were conducted at the Cargill-Nutre- 
na research farm near Elk River, 
Minn. 

Researchers previously had sug- 
gested that infant pigs inherit their 
resistance to disease by pre-birth 
transmission in the placenta. The Nu- 
trena scientists claim their tests show 
that this is not the case, but that 
the immunity is acquired from the 
sow’s colostrum. They also maintain 
that the length of the pigs’ “immuni- 
ty gap’—a period of high suscepti- 
bility after weaning—is not the same 
for all, or even most, diseases, but is 
of a different length for each disease- 
causing agent. 

The scientists also found that the 
immunity gap for the whole range of 
diseases, beginning “somewhere 
around the third to seventh week,” 
lasts at least until the 20th week, at 
which time the pigs begin to develop 
their own resistance. The gap pre- 
viously was believed to be of a much 
shorter and invariable duration, the 
scientists said. 

They said their experiments also 
further proved the value of isolated 
farrowing units as protection against 
the spread of disease during the im- 
munity gap period. 

James C. North, Nutrena president, 
said the tests “add much to what is 
known about how much general dis- 
ease resistance we can expect in nor- 
mally nursing pigs.” He added that 
Nutrena would put the new informa- 
tion to use in selecting additives for 
its swine feeding programs. 


Illinois Agricultural 
2-Day Forum Set 


URBANA — Changing distribution 
patterns in the marketing of feed, 
fertilizer, buildings and equipment 
will be featured in sessions of the 
University of Illinois Agricultural In- 
dustries Forum Jan. 30-31. All ses- 
sions will be in Garner House, a new 
men’s residence hall on the university 
campus. 

Among presentations Jan. 30 will 
be one by Dr. R. J. Mutti, University 
of Illinois, on “Factors Influencing 
Changes in Farm Supply Marketing 
Systems.” 

Among industry leaders who will 
present their views on “Appraising 
the Market Structure for Farm Sup- 
plies,” will be Oakley Ray, director 
of market research, American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., Chicago. 

In a morning session Jan. 31, those 
interested in feed and grain market- 
ing will meet together. P. C. Win- 
slow, Illinois sales manager for Ral- 
ston Purina Co., Bloomington, will 
speak on “Lessons From Our Grain 
Banking Experiences.” Dr. T. A. 
Hieronymus, University of Illinois 
professor of agricultural marketing, 
will report on “Appraising Price Be- 
havior.” 

In addition to special interest ses- 
sions, general sessions will offer top- 
ics of interest to all businessmen. 
Further details are available by writ- 
ing to University of Illinois, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics, 305 
Mumford Hall, Urbana. 


Alabama Feed Sales 


Decline in October 


MONTGOMERY, ALA.—Over 2,000 
tons less feed were sold in Alabama 
during October, 1961, compared with 
the same month of 1960, the Alabama 
Department of Agriculture and In- 
dustries has reported. 

This year’s total was 121,845.85, 
compared with 124,033.86 in 1960 dur- 


ing October, according to reports 
from manufacturers. 
Poultry feed, the largest single 


variety of feed sold, was nearly 2,000 
tons ahead of 1960, however. The Oc- 
tober, 1961, figure was 73,546.80, com- 
pared with 71,798.79. 

Other categories, listing 1961, then 
1960, are: 

Horse and mule, 1,360.65, 1,346.87; 
hog, 5,999.42, 5,757.15; dairy, 10,- 
953.61, 10,358.25; oil meals, 15,399.38, 
17,864.45; cereal by-products, 1,387.04, 
2,250.96; all other feeds, 11,529.99, 
12,696.69; molasses, 1,668.96, 1,960.70. 


SUTORBILT 
SERIES 88 BLOWERS 
FOR FAST, LOW-COST 

HANDLING 

OF FEEDSTUFFS 


On bulk-feed delivery 
trucks or on-the-farm proc- 
essing units, Sutorbilt Series 
88 positive pressure blowers 
provide constant velocities 
for pneumatically conveying 
all types of dry feedstuffs... 
at tons-in-minutes speeds... 
up the steepest inclines, 
even vertically. 


Sutorbilt Series 88 blowers 
are practically maintenance 
free—thanks to special fea- 
tures such as heavy-duty 
anti-friction bearings, wide- 
face steel helical gears, and 
the special timing hub. 

Standard units available 


in capacities to 2300 cfm, 
and pressures to 15 psig. Sup- 
plied packaged for power 
take-off, or with gasoline or 
electric drive...there’s a 
“Series 88” blower for long, 
dependable service in your 
feed handling equipment or 
operation. 

For detailed specifica- 
tions, send for Bulletin 
S88-A, Dept. C. 


Sales representatives in 
principal cities 


4464 
S-34 


CORPORATION 


! 2966 EAST VICTORIA ST. + COMPTON, CALIF. 
Subsidiary of Fuller Company * Catasauqua, Pa. 
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(METHIONINE HYDROXY ANALOGUE) FROM MONSANTO 


eee ECONOMical source 


Trademark for Monsanto's Methio- 
nine Hydroxy Analogue. Use of me- 
thionine hydroxy analogue in poultry 
feeds—without regard to source of 
supply—is covered by Monsanto's 
U.S. Pat. No. 2,745,745. 


of supplemental methionine 


You can save between $3.00 and $5.00 in ingredient costs per ton with 
MHA supplementation of your broiler feeds. To meet the broiler price 
squeeze, MHA economically can replace more costly amino acid sources. 
It actually can save you money. Methionine hydroxy analogue is a vital 
“trigger” in the build-up of amino acids into tissue protein. Broiler feed 
formulators can boost the methionine level with supplemental MHA and 
increase feed efficiency as much as five to ten percent. 


provides formulators unprecedented flexibility, enabling them to: 


Capitalize on fluctuating ingredient prices, obtaining high-efficiency mix 
at lowest possible cost. 


Widen C/P ratio, adding a higher percent of digestible nutrients, without 
upsetting energy/protein balance. 


Deliver optimum feed efficiency with less total protein and reduced total 


cost per ton. 


Comprehensive literature on MHA is available by mailing the coupon. 


Monsanto Chemical Company 
Agricultural Chemicals Division 
® Dept. 7532, St. Louis 66, Mo. e 
e Please send me additional information on how I can benefit from Monsanto MHA. e 
e I do do not use supplemental methionine in my present ration. e 
4 Name...... 
e Company 
e Street. 
ee @ 
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Weigh up to 50-pound packages with accuracy and speed 


EDTBAVUER-DUPLEX 


Automatic 
NET WEIGHERS 


Accurate, simple to install and operate— 
and requiring almost no maintenance— 
Edtbauer-Duplex Weighers give years of 
the most satisfactory service. Fifty-pound 
bags of feeds, including pellets and crum- 
bles, are accurately weighed. Smaller mod- 
els efficiently handle pet foods, rice, corn 
meal and other cereals, pancake and whole 
wheat flours, and other mill products in 
packages from two to 50 pounds. Our en- 
gineers wiil be glad to help you plan a 
practical, economical installation. 


;B.F. Gump Co. 


1310 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 

New York 36—JABEZ BURNS AND SONS, INC.—600 W. 43rd Street 
Son Francisco 5—TEMPO-VANE MFG. CO.—330 First Street 

Dallas 2—J. B. WILLIAMS—1026 Young Street 


- SALES AND SERVICE 


BUY AND SELL THROUGH FEEDSTUFFS WANT ADS 


Dependable LABORATORY QUALITY CONTROL 


Feeds, Ingredients, Fat Stability, Feed Additives 
and Medications—Protect Your Feed Quality 


Pope TESTING LABORATORIES 82:2 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


Poultry Federation. 


SEEK LOWER RATES—R. H. Strickler, right, Rocco Feeds, Harrisonburg, 
Va., chairman of the Virginia State Poultry Federation's freight rate commit- 
tee, is pictured discussing feed freight rates with Leonard N. Conyers, left, 
and S. Mason Carbaugh. Mr. Conyers is transportation consultant for the 
Virginia Department of Agriculture, and Mr. Carbaugh is VDA transporta- 
tion section marketing agent. The three made a report on proposed Southern 
Railway freight reduction at the annual convention of the Virginia State 


Regional, State Orders; 


Opposes National Basis 


CHICAGO — The American Farm 
Bureau Federation, which for many 
years has favored marketing orders 
on a state or regional basis “where 
close control can be maintained by 
local producers,"” opposes the adop- 
tion of nationwide turkey marketing 
orders. 

This week, Charles B. Shuman, 
Farm Bureau's president, said, “A 
single nationwide federal order cov- 
ering all producers of one commodity 
carnot work because it could not rec- 


Farm Bureau Supports | 


ognize differences in production and 
marketing conditions. Marketing or- 
ders should not be used as a direct 
control over production. 

“. . . Attempts to restrict supplies 
and force prices higher would place a 
premium on the development and 
purchase of substitutes, cause unwar- 
ranted shifts in production of turkeys 
and other crops and encourage pro- 
ducers in other countries to take 
over our foreign markets. 

“In addition, a turkey control pro- 
gram would be a precedent for ex- 
tending this kind of nationwide order 
to other commodities and would rep- 
resent a step toward stricter controls 
over all farmers.” 


End your poultry feed formulation problems 


WITH PRE-MIX 


A customized poultry feed program to fit your particular needs . . . 
that’s feed formulation with new T-H Pre-Mix. T-H Pre-Mix takes the 
guesswork out of formulation . . . cuts costly over-fortification or dupli- 
cation of additives. And when used in conjunction with the T-H poultry 
feeding program, the waste and guesswork are eliminated. 


These three carefully prepared pre-mixes are available to suit your 


poultry feed program: 


No. 1 for chick and broiler starter rations 


No. 2 for chick grower, poulty laying, breeding and concentrates 3 


rations 


No. 3 for broiler growing rations 


feed problems. 


t satvsty the needs of ou | 
customers the Thompson Hayward Feed 
Crermic smiled 
merous research com 
wcted dy colleges and wersities 
stands ready to supply any necessary SH 
raformation or vitation concerning 
sate feed laws, disease control specialised feed formulation | 


Me sole purpose of this staff io help you manufacture 
Detter feeds through more effectwe use of feed addiwes You 


to lake advantage of 


P. 0. Box 768 


servce 


| 


There are Thompson-Hayward feed specialists to assist you with your 


THOMPSON-HAYWARD 


j 


Kansas City 41, Mo. 
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Holiday greetings to all our associates, 
distributors, dealers and suppliers. May 

the new year be a happy and prosperous one 

for each and every one of you. From the 

makers of Omalass, Scotch O Lass and Dynasol. 


VyLactos Laboratories 
1901 E. Euclid, Des Moines 13, lowa 
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meet TWINS 


PURE CRUSHED REEF GOLDEN BALER TWINE 
OYSTER SHELL 


9000 ft to the bale /325 Ib tensile strength 


BUY A MIXED CAR OF BOTH AT CARLOAD RATES 
SHELLBUILDER COMPANY © MARINE BUILDING ¢ HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Zeleny Sedimentation Test Kit 


torte epee Ge quily of Ge ane, The equip- 


ment offered by Seedb y is precision made to meet all U.S. Department of 

You can get everything you need for sedimentation tests from Seedburo—along with complete 
instructions—to make reliable tests quickly and easily. Major Pp ts are ially constructed 
ef heavy gouge stec! and strong cluminum alloys to maintain precision tolerances. Their quailty 
cowstruction gives you built-in reliability and long-life, trouble-free operation. 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION, 
SPECIFICATIONS AND PRICES 


EQUIPMENT 
Seedburo 
618 W. Jackson Bivd. e Dept. FS-12 e Chicago 6, Illinois 


Names in the News 


KENT RYAN NAMED HONEG- 
GERS’ DAIRY FEED DEPART- 
MENT HEAD — The appointment of 
Kent Ryan as head of Honeggers’ 
dairy feed depart- 

ment has been an- 
nounced by E. F. 
Dickey, president 
of the Fairbury, 
Ill., manufacturing 
firm. 

Mr. Ryan’s new 
responsibilities 
will include aiding 
in the development 
of Honegger dairy 
feeding programs 
and supervision of 
the company’s dairy field sales ef- 
forts. He will also be responsible for 
training Honegger sales personnel. 

Born and raised on a dairy farm 
near Tonica, Ill., Mr. Ryan is a grad- 
uate of the University of LIlinois. 
Prior positions include service as an 
official inspector (classifier) for the 
Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America for 24% years, and promo- 
tion manager, then assistant mana- 
ger, in charge of the field staff of 
Northern Illinois Breeding Coopera- 
tive for a six-year period. Mr. Ryan 
also headed his own purebred dairy 
cattle sales service. 


WEST VIRGINIA PULP AND PA- 
PER APPOINTS SALES REPRE- 
SENTATIVE—West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Co. has appointed C. Ward 
Comstock as a sales representative 
for its multiwall bag division, it has 
been announced by Kenneth W. 
Glazebrook, New York district sales 
manager. 

Mr. Comstock will initially service 
the New York metropolitan area. He 
is a graduate of New York Univer- 
sity, and had 10 years experience in 
the multiwall industry prior to join- 
ing West Virginia Pulp & Paper. 


SUDENGA INDUSTRIES AP- 
POINTS FACTORY REPRESENTA- 
TIVES —Sudenga Industries, Inc., 
George, Iowa, manufacturer of bulk 
feed trucks and custom auger sys- 
tems for farm automation, has an- 
nounced several appointments of fac- 
tory representatives. They include: 

Fred Cassens, George, central and 
northwest Iowa, western Minnesota 


Kent Ryan 


‘SERVING THE FEED 
INDUSTRY FOR 
25 YEARS 


RUDY ESCHENHEIMER C0. 


DEDICATED 10 


SERVICE ON VITAMIN PRODUCTS 


STABILIZED FOR TOP QUALITY 
AND PERFORMANCE 


147 Mission 6-3441 
CHILLICOTHE, MO. 


and eastern South Dakota; Glen 
Luenenborg, Sioux Falls, S.D., Ne- 
braska; Mid-States Equipment Co., 
Owen, Wis., Jim Gummerson, north- 
ern Wisconsin; Madison Truck & 
Equipment Co., Madison, Wis., Her- 
man Wille, southern Wisconsin, 
northern Illinois, north of Highway 
64; I&M Bulk Equipment Co., Low- 
ell Welty, Etna Green, Ind., Indiana 
and Michigan; K&M Sales Co., Keith 
Tanke and Merle Powers, Moberly, 
Mo., southern and southeastern Iowa, 
Missouri and eastern Kansas; Jack 
Brinkman, Colfax, Ill., Illinois up to 
Highway 64 in the north part. 


HUBBARD FARMS APPOINTS 
PAUL L. KLINE — Hubbard Farms 
has announced the appointment of 
Paul L. Kline as 
sales and service 
representative for 
Hubbard Farms 
Chicks. Mr. Kline 
will work out of 


the HubbardGrove 
City, Pa., hatch- 
ery. 


Prior to joining 
Hubbard, Mr. Kline 
worked in sales 
and service for P. 
J. Oesterling & 


Paul L. Kline 
Sons. He was previously associated 


with service firms in Illinois and 
Ohio. He will cover areas of Ohio 
and Pennsylvania for Hubbard 
Farms. 


KEENCO NAMES WASHINGTON 
SALES MANAGER — J. Dean Wil- 
liamson, London, Ont, Canada, has 
been named sales manager for the 
Keen Manufacturing Co., Millville, 
N.J., for the state of Washington, 
it has been announced. 

Mr. Williamson, who has 15 years 
experience in the poultry industry, 
is also Keenco’s sales representative 
for Canada. 

He will work closely with Wash- 
ington Breeders Hatchery, Alder- 
wood Manor, a newly appointed di- 
rect factory representative for Keen- 
co automatic poultry equipment. 


LEO ESTABROOK APPOINTED 
BY CENTRAL SOYA—The appoint- 
ment of Leo H. Estabrook to the 
product marketing department in the 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., office of Central 
Soya’s McMillen feed division has 
been announced. 

Mr. Estabrook, who will assist the 
manager of product marketing, joined 
Central Soya in January, 1960, and 
has worked on special assignment 
with the McMillen feed division. He 
is a graduate of the University of 
Maine. 


DOW LISTS NEW AGRICUL- 
TURAL CHEMICAL SALES AS- 
SIGNMENTS—New assignments in 
the agricultural chemical sales de- 
partment of the Dow Chemical Co., 
Midland, Mich., have been announced 
by W. W. Allen, sales manager. 

Reassigned within the department 
was G. L. Mitchell, field salesman at 
the Buffalo office, who assumes du- 
ties in the Midland, Mich., headquar- 
ters offices. He succeeds the late J. 
L. Maxwell. John T. Tattershall, field 
salesman, Cincinnati, has been added 
to the New York office staff in a 
similar post. 

Thomas S. Foster, previously in 
Dow’s market research group, has 
been assigned to the Chicago office 
as a field salesman. John H. Bryce, 
formerly with the company’s Dow- 
ell division, has joined the Charlotte, 
N.C., office staff as a feed industry 
products sales representative. 

New employees who have just com- 
pleted the Dow sales training pro- 
gram include: John Hagaman, Texas 
A&M graduate, added to the mer- 
chandising section of agricultural 
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Hammermills 


7 


Wide Selection for Proper Application 


Mill operators who have had a chance to compare, find 
the wide selection of Jacobson Hammermills the solution 
to proper application. With this choice of grinding 
characteristics, horsepower and size, any mill operator, 

whatever his needs, is assured of 

quality grinding, most efficient use of 
rn power and minimum maintenance 
costs. Discuss your grinding require- 
ments with your Jacobson Dealer. He'll 
help you select precisely the right ham- 
mermill from the complete Jacobson 


Jacobson UNIVERSAL Model “C" 
Hammermill with Rotary Feeder 
6 sizes; 40 to 200 H.P. 


JACOBSON THREE-PIECE BEARING 
HOUSING FOR YEARS OF SERVICE 


Indicative of Jacobson’s emphasis on long-term satisfaction 
is the handling of the bearings on the main shaft of a Jacobson 
hammermill. This is no “off the shelf’ bearing. Instead, a 
single row, deep groove, SKF bearing is mounted in a three- 
piece housing specially designed for Jacobson hammermills 
in cooperation with the SKF Bearing Co. 


Regular, continued, systematic lubrication is easy because of 
the conveniently located grease cup. The three-piece housing 
permits inspection without disturbing the alignment of the 
bearings and shaft. This is another example of how every 
detail of every Jacobson hammermill means maximum life 
hours of operation for top performance. 


Write for Bulletins and Name of Representative 


Jacobson Machine Works, Inc. 


1090 TENTH AVE. S.E. DEPT. M. MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 
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| chemical sales in Midland; Kenneth 


University of Florida: 


phosphorus availability 


Using the Isotope method of determining 
for growing calves 
straight soft phosphate was found to be 
87% and for mature steers 92% as available 
as good quality defluorinated phosphate. 


SOFT PHOSPHATE, INC. 


pennsylvania 


A Natural, Research-Proven, Sensibly Priced Phosphate 
That Has Fortified More Than 100,000,000 Tons of Feed 


Ablard, University of California, as- 
signed to Dow’s new Hawaii office; 
Charles Furr, University of Minne- 
sota, Charlotte office, and Fred Sulli- 
van, Ohio State, assigned to the Bos- 
ton office. 


DANNEN MILLS NAMES AS- 
SISTANT SUPERINTENDENT — 
Robert Tatum has been promoted to 
assistant superintendent of the Dan- 
nen Mills feed mill, St. Joseph, Mo., 
it was announced by Dwight L. Dan- 
nen, president. Mr. Tatum has been 
with the firm since 1948. 


JOHN THOMPSON APPOINTED 
TO MIDWEST BAG POSTS—John 
Thompson has been appointed plant 
coordinator of Midwest Bag Co., and 


manager of Midwest Bag Trucking 


Corp., according to an announcement 
<<<, | by Harry Pomerantz, president of the 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS * 


firm. 
Mr. Thompson succeeds the late 
| Pat O’Brien who previously held the 


The free-flowing, non- 
caking protein source that 
meets every quality test 


Sohio Feed Urea is much more than just an ordi- 
nary nitrogen-supplying, 262% protein source. Con- 
stant quality control assures the reliability of free- 


flowing, micro-prilled Sohio Feed Urea. It’s non- 
caking and dust-free . . . sized and shaped to mix 
and stay mixed in your feeds. Unloads easily, moves 
along without bridging. Customers who begin using 
it stay with Sohio Feed Urea because of its high, 
dependable quality. For top urea value... and 
substantial savings over high-priced protein meals 
... eall your “Man from Sohio.” 


_..we’re serious about SERVICE at Sohio 


SOHIO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Agent for Solar Nitrogen Chemicals, Inc. 


LIMA, OHIO 
Phone CA 5-8015 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Phone GR 1-2433 


positions. Mr. Thompson was Mr. 
O’Brien’s assistant, and has extensive 
experience in plant operation, materi- 
al handling and manufacturing and 
the trucking industry. 

A graduate of Drake University 
school of business administration, Mr. 
Thompson was with Watson Bros. 
and General Expressways prior to 
joining Midwest. 


RUMINANTS 


(Continued from page 11) 


ratio were 1.86 lb. and 1.8 Ib. On 
the low energy-narrow ratio and the 
high energy-narrow ratio, significant- 
ly increased gains of 2.04 and 2.10 
lb. per day were obtained. Response 
to the narrower ratio of energy to 
protein was greater during the first 
84 days of the trial than during the 
latter 84 days. Apparently level of 
protein or ratio of energy to protein 
was of more importance than level of 
energy. 

Clanton (Nebraska) studied the ef- 
fect of protein and energy relation- 
ships for bred yearling heifers. Ra- 
tions ranging from 2.3% to 5.6% di- 
gestible protein and from 669 to 916 
kilocalories of metabolizable energy 
per lb. were compared. Those con- 
taining higher protein and higher en- 


| ergy gained more during the winter- 


ENOUGH?—Goodrich 


| requirements of 


ing period of the test. However, when 
all were turned to pasture together, 
heifers which gained least the previ- 
ous winter gained most during the 
summer. The heifers fed the high en- 
ergy rations grew significantly more 
during the year than those fed the 
lower energy rations. The difference 
in effect of protein levels was not 
significant. Varying the energy level 
had a significant effect on body con- 
dition whereas varying the protein 
level did not. 

HOW MUCH PROTEIN IS 
(South Dako- 
ta) attempted to titrate the protein 
fattening yearling 
steers. Protein levels of 9.5, 10.6, 12.0 
and 12.7% were compared. Apparent- 
ly the lowest level fed was not low 


KELL-PHOS 


N. K. PARRISH, INC. 


P.O. Box 1257 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


————KELL-PHOS 


THE HIGBEE-CARLIN 


COMPANY 


20 West 9th Street Building 
KANSAS CITY 5, MISSOURI 


SEA-COLL 


CLIFF C. DuBOIS 


& COMPANY 


P.O. Box 1136 
MASON CITY, IOWA 


SEA-COLL 
BARTLES & SHORES 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY 1, MISSOURI 
WICHITA 2, KANSAS 


SOFT PHOSPHATE 


Distributors for lowa, Nebraska, 
Kansas and Missouri 
Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 


Box 1034, University Place Sta. 
Tel. CR 9-8881 Des Moines 11, lowa 
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Dick end Don Gashom, Murrayville, !inois, 
ed and fertilizer merchants. 


Dick Boshom looks on os Russ Mazelwood 
preperes invoice for feeder John Armstrong. 


John Armstrong is one of the feeders 


who became a Basham Brothers custo- 


mer last year, back when Critic was 
the No. 3 line there. Satisfied custo- 


mers like Mr. Armstrong are the rea- 


sons why Critic has replaced all other 


lines in the Basham warehouse. 


*& *& Dick and Don Basham started in the feed and 
fertilizer business just six years ago but already are 
business and agricultural industry leaders in their com- 
munity. They and their employees have established 
an enviable reputation for good business practices 
and sound service. Critic is proud to be a member 
of their team. 


* *& The Bashams, because of the limitations of a 
mobile milling operation, are using only concentrates 
and supplements now. However, the Critic-Base Mix 
Program is receiving careful consideration. They are 
working on a plan for storage and distribution which 
will allow them the added flexibility afforded by The 
Critic-Base Mix Program. 


YOU TOO CAN HAVE MORE AND HAPPIER 
CUSTOMERS . . . AND GREATER PROFITS WITH 
A CRITIC FRANCHISE 


+ Reasonable price and high quality 


+ Competent, dependable assistance for both 
dealer and feeder 
% Realistic and workable advertising program 


Learn More About Critic's Com- 
petitive Advantages for the Local 
Feed Merchant 


You May Call Us Collect 
(No Obligation, of Course) 


FEEDSTUFFS, Dec. 16, 1961——89 


THE 
BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 


BEARDSTOWN 
ILLINOIS 


DEALERS Se Oll RET WE'RE 

* | AERS SINCE 

for the Greatest Grow on earth : 
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Classified advertisements received 


Tuesday 

the issue of the following Saturday. 
Rates: %5¢ per word; 
$3.75. Situations wanted, 


by 
each week will be inserted for 


minimum charge 
20¢ a word; 
$3.00 minimum. In figuring cost of your 


Classified Ads 


set of initials, or group of figures coun 
as a word. To the number of -* 4+ 
your want ad itself add YW (6) words 
for your name and address or name end 


ing replies. Commerce advertising not 
accepted in classified advertising depart- 
ment. Display advertising accepted for 


insertion at minimum rate of $14.00 per 
column inch, No discount on ads ordered 


| SITUATIONS WANTED | 
v 


YOUNG NUTRITIONIST AVAILABLE— 


Graduate veterinarian (foreign), M.S. and 
Ph.D. from a northwestern university de- 
sires permanent position in research, tec h- 


nical service, etc.; feed or 
cals. Address Ad No 


Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


| HELP WANTED 


FIELD REPRESENTATIVE WANTED FOR 


pharmaceuti- 
7528, Feedstuffs, 


midwestern territory Prefer livestock 
farm background, college and sales ex- 
perience Anchor Serum Co., Sales De- 
partment, 2400 Frederick, St. Joseph, Mo. 

FEED SALESMAN—EXPERIENCED MAN 
needed for southern Minnesota Hard 
work, long hours. Starting salary up to 
$650 a month. Company car and com- 
plete benefits program. Write qualifica- 
tions to Personnel, Midland Cooperatives, 
Inc., 739 Johnson Street N.E Minne- 
apolis 13, Minn 

PLANT SUPERINTENDENT, UNDER 45 
years of age to supervise the maintenance 
and operation of a large feed plant in the 
Northeast. Must have ability to produce 
results through people, to plan, control 
costs and quality. Opportunities for ad- 
vancement. Address Ad No. 7524, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn 

WANTED — FEED ADDITIVE SALESMAN 
for northern Indiana, with general chem- 
ical background qualifying him to also 
call on industrial chemical users. Apply 
by letter only, state age, education, ex- 
perience, marital status. Indiana resi- 
dency necessary McKesson & Robbina, 
Inc., Chemical Department, Box RH, 3100 


South California Ave., Chicago 8, Ll 


WANTED—ASSISTANT PLANT MANAGER, 


West Coast location. Prefer college gradu- 
ate or equivalent education in experience. 
Should have 10 to 15 years’ experience in 
milling, packaging, warehousing of cereal 
items. This is not a st ~ position. Man 
must be able to organize ork and people, 
understand mechanics ee have the po- 
tential to manage a large plant Good 
employee benefits. Salary open. Address 
Ad No. 7520, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn 


NUTRITIONIST 


We heve a need for a graduate livestock 
nutritionist with successful sales background 
to organize and conduct sales schools for 
@ progressive direct selling organization 
in lowa. Earnings commensurate to ability 
and experience. All replies treated in con- 
fidence. 


Address Ad No. 7485, Feedstuffs 
Minneapolis 40, Mina. 


REGIONAL 
MANAGER NEEDED 


A ogressive direct ae midwestern 
hos r posi- 


tion | for man ienced in A 
nutrition, plus suc | feed sales back- 
ground. 

This position requires traveling in lowa, 


Minnesota and Wisconsin. You will be re- 
sponsible for maintaining and building a 
strong sales organization of salesmen and 
district sales managers. Present sales staff 
in this area over 500 men. Attractive earn- 
ings and benefits. Our employees know 
of this ad. Send resume to 


Ad No. 7486, Feedstuffs 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


MACHINERY WANTED 


WANTED—ONE USED 1,200 R.P.M., 150 
H.P. motor. Wenger Mixer Manufacturing, 
Kansas, 


Sabetha, 
WHEAT WASHER, CARTER DISC SEPA- 
rator, and Arid-Aire dryer. Address Ad No. 
7521, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
WANTED TO BUY—s0 TO 100 H.P. USED 
California and Sprout-Waldron pellet 
mills. Address Ad No. 17352, Feedstuffs, 

__ Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


BAG CLOSING SEWING ‘MACHINES AND 


equipment. type, condition. McCul- 
lough & Co., 8205 Kansas 
City 34, Mo; sOuth 285 


POWER SHOVEL, = H.P., TUMBLER 
type mixer 2 ton, metal screw conveyors 
9 in., steel elevators 9x5 or 8x5, 10 ton 
inside storage bins. Address Ad No. 7523, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY—RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines, other good 
flour, feed and grain machinery. Com- 
plete plants bought and sold. Appraisals. 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Box 574, 
Jefferson City. Mo. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


HAMMERMILL — 6AC PRATERMATIC 
with 75 H.P. motor, 220-volt starter, 
crusher and magnet. $1,995, rebuilt ready 


to go. Jacobson Machine Works, Inc., 
1090 Tenth Ave. 8.E., Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. 


ONE HEIL sD ax24 DEHYDRATOR coM- 
plete. One 75 H.P. California Century 
pellet mill. One Sprout-Waldron Junior 
50 H.P. pellet mill complete with boiler, 
cooler, shaker. Napoleon Alfalfa Mills, 
Inc., Napoleca, Obie 


FOR SAL. E—PORTABLE HAY CHOPPER 
24 Fox with 65 gasoline motor on Ford 
truck, good condition. Excellent use for 
feed yard purpose, chopping corn and 
hay. Price $4,000. Write: Calliari Alfalfa 
Mill, Route 3, Green Bay, Wis. 


FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 
ardson scale; truck scales; hammermills; 
oat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed 
mixers; sewing machines; elevator legs; 
screw conveyors; molasses mixers and 
pellet mills. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


1957 DAFFIN MOBILE FEED MILL, USED 
little, excellent condition. Priced to eell. 
Garland Bernhardt, Rt. 3, Tomah, Wis. 


FOR SALE — BAUGHMAN BULK FEED 
body 1953 1% ton Chev. All good condi- 
tion. Hayes Hatchery, Pana, Ill. 


FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
anteed first-class throughout, § H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Address Ad No. 3479, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, 
flour, feed and grain machinery. One of 
the oldest and largest experienced equip- 
ment houses. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 


MOBILE MILLS, NEW, USED AND FAC- 
tory rebuilts. Complete with grinder, 
mixer, diesel, molasses. Financing avail- 
able. Iowa Portable Mill Co., Oelwein, 
lowa. 


SEWING MACHINES—ALL TYPES CON- 
veyors, swinging units, portables. New 
and used. Fischbein, Union Special, Min- 
neapolis. Complete rebuilding and service. 
McCullough & Co., 8205 Paradise Lane, 
Kansas City 34, Mo.; SOuth 1-2857. 


LIQUIDATION 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


2—145 cu. ft. horiz. ribbon mixers. 
i—Huntley Monitor grain sep. & cleaner. 
t—Louisvilie 5°x30° steam-tube dryer. 
| | 7—Allis-Chaimers Degerminators. 
2—Allis-Chaimers inter-piane grinders. 
6—Horiz. grain germ reels. 
i—Prater No. 20 Blue Streak hammermill. 
2—Forster No. 6 hammermills, 75 h.p. 
S—Davenport dewatering presses. 
2—Louisville 4° 6''x25' steam-tube dryers. 
2—Buflovak 42°'x!20"' drum dryers. 


Send for Detailed Circular 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


v 


Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 


WE HAVE ON HAND 
THE FOLLOWING 


DEMONSTRATOR 
FEED BODIES: 


Two 12° self-unloading combination bag- 
bulk feed bodies with 12° 
wood grain box, 54°’ sides; one with 
12-ton Kraus Hoist, 
each mounted complete, $1,850.00, f 
Manchester. 


Two all-bulk 14° Model B-60 Mechanica! 
Drive Demonstrators, complete wit 
lights, mud flaps, etc., each complete, 
mounted, $2,130.00, f.o.b. Manchester. 
Also one 18 combination ~ bulk 
used body completely reconditioned, 
only $1,200.00, mounted on your truck 
at Manchester. 
All above on first-come, first- 
served basis. 


Henderson Mfg. Co. 


Manchester, lowa 


FEED MILL, MOLASSES, PELLETING 


and bulk. Good capacity. West Central 
Minnesota. Address Ad No. 7512, Feed- 
stuffs, _Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FOR SALE—COMPLETE MODERN BULK 
in, bulk out feed mill with 50 H.P. Cali- 
fornia pelleting equipment. Located in 
good diversified feeding area in N.E. In- 
diana. Will finance. Going business. Shown 
by appointment only. Address Ad No. 
7526, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FOR SALE 
OR LEASE 


Small feed manufacturing plant, 
with custom mill. Located on rail- 
road and in heavily populated live- 
stock area in midwestern state. 
Selling 200 tons of concentrates 
per month. Priced at depreciated 
value. 


Address ad No. 7527, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minnesota 


enough to define the minimum re- 
quirement since daily gains of from 
242 for the lowest level of protein 
whereas’ the highest level supported 
a growth rate of 2.39 lb. per day. In 
another segment of the research the 
feeding of 10 mg. of diethylstilbestrol 
per head daily resulted in a signifi- 
cant increase in daily gain. Diallyl- 
stilbestrol feeding resulted in a small 
but consistent increase in gain, while 
dynafac was without effect. 

Kolari (Minnesota) fed levels of 
1.5, 2.0, 2.5 and 3.0 lb. of linseed oil 
meal along with a full feed of corn 
silage and approximately 6 lb. of 
ground ear corn per head daily to 
steers in one trial and to heifers in 
another trial. Steers fed 1.5 lb. of 
linseed oil meal gained just as rapid- 
ly (2.64 lb. per day) as those fed 
higher levels (2.59 Ib. per day for 


those fed 3.0 lb. linseed meal per 
day.) However, heifers grew more 
rapidly on 2.0 lb. of linseed meal per 
day (2.05 lb. daily) than those fed 
1.5 lb. of LOM per day (1.83 Ib. per 
day gain). No benefit was obtained 
from feeding 10 mg. of lysine per 
head, daily. 

Gossett (Purdue) reported similar- 
ly that the addition of 5 or 10 gm. of 
lysine per head daily to high urea 
(64% crude protein) was without ef- 
fect on daily gain. Similarly, the ad- 
dition of 5 gm. of methionine analog 
was without effect whereas a level of 
10 gm. per day caused a depression 
in gain. Steers fed 2 lb. of the 32% 
Purdue Supplement A gained sig- 
nificantly faster than those fed 1 lb. 
of the 64% supplement. 


PHYSICAL FORM OF RATION— 
Three physical forms of yellow corn 


—ground, cracked and steam rolled— 
were compared in fattening beef cat- 
tle rations as reported by Hentges 
(Florida). Another mixture of ground 
was pelleted. Daily gain on cracked 
corn for the 112 day trial was 3.0 
lb. per day, 0.3 Ib. iess than the other 
lots. Feed consumption was lowest, 
and, thus, the feed conversion was 
highest for the lot consuming pellet- 
ed corn. Higher average grade, more 
interior fat and deeper fat rind were 
found in carcasses from steers fed 
the ground and pelleted rations. Re- 
search reported by Rhodes (Iowa) in- 
dicated that the physical form of the 
ration actually affects the propor- 
tions of various fatty acids formed in 
the rumen. A pelleted ration resulted 
in a narrowed ratio of acetate to 
propionate, for example. Although a 


pelleted ration contains virtually the 


“same” ingredients, we cannot be so 
sure that the digestive organs con- 
sider a pelleted ration to be the 
“same” as a similar ration in the un- 
pelleted form. 

Fontenot (Virginia) tested a whole 
variety of combinations of grinding 
and pelleting the various components 
of lamb rations. The Virginia research 
showed that (1) pelleting the hay in- 
creased feed intake, rate of gain and 
feed efficiency as compared to ground 
or long hay; (2) grinding or pelleting 
hay decreased crude fiber digestibil- 
ity; (3) pelleting concentrates de- 
pressed feed intake, had no effect on 
rate of gain, and increased feed effi- 
ciency, and (4) pelleting the entire 
ration increased feed intake, rate of 
gain, feed efficiency and protein di- 
gestibility but significantly decreased 
fiber digestibility when compared to 
the ground ration. 

Preston (Missouri) reported on 
somewhat similar research in which 
types of corn were compared—steam 
flaked, steam cracked, cracked and 
pelleted. Feedlot performance was 
superior in those fed steam cracked 
corn and poorest in those fed pelleted 
corn. Lambs fed steam cracked or 
cracked corn carried more outside fat 
cover. 


HEAT - PROCESSED RATIONS— 
Newland (Michigan) investigated the 
possibility of any effects from heat 
treating rations for beef cattle or 
sheep. In both the lamb and the steer 
trials, gains were not related to treat- 
ment, but feed efficiency was signifi- 
cantly increased by heated (crum- 
bled) corn in the steer trial. In all 
lamb comparisons, mean feed effi- 
ciency values for all the various corn 
processed groups (pelleted corn, 
flaked corn, crumbled corn and com- 
mercially heat treated corn) were 
superior to regular corn. Heat pro- 
cessing significantly decreased the 
acetic-propionic ratio formed in the 
rumen. 

Comparisons of steam rolled and 
dry rolled barley for fattening steers 
were reported by Thomas (Montana). 
No consistent benefit in terms of in- 
creased daily gain resulted from 
steam rolling barley as compared to 
dry rolling it. In two trials the results 
were similar, but in a third trial 
steam rolled barley caused an in- 
creased rate of gain. 


LEVELS OF ROUGHAGE—One of 
the interesting areas of research 
which has attracted a great deal of 
interest is that of “all-concentrate” 
rations in which fibrous grains such 
as barley, oats or ground ear corn 
furnish all the roughage available to 
fattening beef animals, Williamson 
(Purina) discussed research data 
concerned with pelleted low roughage 
complete rations for fattening beef 
steers. He reported the data from 
nine feeding comparisons in which 
barley rations in the meal vs. pellet 
form were studied. Averages of per- 
formance on the barley rations 
weighted by steer days indicates 
comparative average daily gains of 
2.47 lb. and 2.63 lb. for the meal and 
pellet rations, respectively. Further- 
more, feed efficiency figures for the 
two of 817 lb. and 743 lb. were in 
favor of the pelleted rations. This is 
in contrast to much research data 
which indicates no advantage and 
possibly a distinct nutritional disad- 
vantage to pelleting high concentrate 
rations. 

The North Carolina workers 
(Wise) gave research evidence that 
cattle can be raised quite satisfac- 
torily on rations exceedingly low on 
fiber, based on commonly accepted 
standards for levels of fiber. Cattle 
grew at an acceptable rate of 1.54 
lb. per day on a ration of corn, urea, 
cottonseed oil, minerals and vitamins. 
The addition of 5% calcium carbonate 
apparently gave the ration a boost 
(1.78 lb. gain per day). In another 
trial, cattle fed corn, soybean meal, 
animal fat, limestone and vitamins 
and minerals gained 3.1 lb. per day. 
Addition of hay to this almost fiber- 
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FOR ALL APPLICATIONS 


PAXCO DEHYDRATED CORN 
COB MEAL is available in six 
rinds—from the cocrsest to the 
— for all feed applice 
pellets ond as 
a carrier for molasses and feed 
additives. Write today to: 


PAXTON PROCESSING CO., INC. 
P. ©. Box 120 Phone 222 Paxton, Iilinols 


SCREENS 


Highest quality special analysis steel 


HAMMERS 


OR HARD-FACED 
Send sample or specifications 
SOUTHWEST MILL SUPPLY CO. 
Box 7455—N. Kansas City, Mo.—GR 1-4072 


REVOLUTIONARY—6 TONS PER HR. 


CONSTANTFLO BLOCKER 


Unmatched for Speed, Quality, Cost 
Protein - Mineral - Feed Blocks 
FRANK McLEOD 
Midwest Representative 
20 E. 39th St., LO 1-8804, Kansas City, Mo. 


M00--ORE 
NEWS IN 
FEEDSTUFFS 


REBUILT 
a MACHINERY 


ton horizonta! 
I—! ton vertical 
2—500 Ib. horizontal 
I—10 cu. ft. concentrate 
1—700 Wenger molasses 
PELLET MILLS 
i—50 H.P. California 
1—30 H.P. California 
Peliomatic 
FEEDERS 
i—FO | Syntron 
I—No. 1465 Model | OMEGA 
i—No. 160 Style K Draver (new) 
2—9'' Style Draver 
I1—i4"' 6-12"', Savage 
HAMMER MILLS 


I—No. 40 OB Wise 
i—24'' Dixie 
MOLASSES EQUIPMENT 
i—2'' Roper Pump with motor 
2—Strong-Scott regulators 
i—Meter 
1—1,500 galion tank 
i—500 gallon tank 


MANY OTHER USED AND REBUILT ITEMS 
AT BARGAIN PRICES 


GENERAL MILL EQUIPMENT CO. 


A Major Breakthrough 
in Moisture Testing 


The new Burrows Moisture Re- 
corder—a major breakthrough 
in testing of all grains. 
Accurate — Balanced electronic 
circuit is self-adjusting 


No charts — Direct moisture per- 
centage reading on a lighted 
dial. Human errors eliminated 


Automatic temperature correction — 
No separate temperature tests 


Fast complete reading in 5 secs. 
Printed Tickets — Moisture per- 
centage can be printed on scale 
ticket automatically 
10 day free trial Liberal trade-in allowance 
Write for circular 


MOISTURE 
wu 


Burrows Equipment Co. 
Dept. C-12, Evanston, Il. 


free ration was of no apparent value 
for 675 lb. steers. 

Williamson (Purina) presented 
data based on the comparative feed- 
ing value of several roughage feeds 
when they were fed at levels of eith- 
er 8% or 16% of the ration. Very 
little nutritional difference was shown 
among cottonseed hulls, rice hulls, 
ground rice hulls, ground peanut 
hulls, chopped alfalfa, dried beet 
pulp, oat mill feed or soybean hulls. 


ENZYMES ARE INCONSISTENT 
—Enzymes have attracted a great 
deal of research interest over the 
past three years. However, because 
of the inconsistency of results ob- 
tained from feeding the various en- 
zymes, much of the interest appears 
to have cooled. Purkhiser (Purdue) 
used identical twin beef animals in 
research to determine whether sup- 
plemental enzymes had any effect on 
the digestibility of energy or nutri- 


ents. Cellulase significantly improved | 


apparent digestibility of crude fiber 
but had no effect on digestible en- 
ergy or on the other nutrients. Pro- 
tease had no significant effect on the 
digestibility of energy or any of the 
nutrients. 


Ralston (Oregon) used the nylon 
bag technique to study the effect of 
enzymes on digestibility of various 
components of low quality roughage. 
A fungal protease was consistent in 
resulting in higher digestibility in all 
components. A pectinase and an 


| amylase were without apparent effect. 


Although steers fed crude enzyme 
mixtures of proteolytic, amylolytic 
and cellulolytic active materials 


| gained 13% more rapidly than their 
| controls fed no enzymes (3.05 Ib. vs. 


3.48 lb. per day), Clark (Washing- 
ton) indicated the difference was not 
statistically significant. 


MINERALS FOR RUMINANTS— 


| Iron requirements for lambs on a 
| semi-purified diet were studied by 
| Smith (Purdue). In one experiment, 


dietary levels of 25, 40 and 70 ppm 
of iron were compared. Daily gains 
indicated the level of 40 ppm was 
more nearly optimum than 25 ppm, 
although the lambs on 25 ppm grew, 
but at a slower rate. A level of 10 
ppm of iron resulted in weight losses. 

Calves were used in an experiment 
to determine the effect of various 
ratios of calcium to phosphorus. In 


this North Carolina research (Wise) | 
| nine resulting calcium to phosphorus 


ratios ranging from 0.4:1 to 14.3:1 
were tested. Considering all five rep- 
lications, performance and nutrient 
conversion were markedly decreased 
with Ca:P ratios lower than 1:1. 


Ratios between 1:1 and 6:1 gave | 


similar and satisfactory results. Ca:P 
ratios above 6:1 resulted in decreased 
performance and nutrient conversion 
values but adverse effects were not 
as marked as with the rations below 


MISCELLANEOUS —Gray (Au- 
burn) studied the value of added 
citric acid or yeast to a pelleted ra- 
tion containing 30% hay. Statistical 
analysis showed no significant differ- 
ence among treatments, but steers 
receiving citric acid supplement did 
have an increased average daily gain 
that approached significance. 

What best suits the fancy of a 
lamb’s appetite when creep rations 
are being formulated? Ross (Mis- 
souri) compared various combinations 
of feeds in a complete pelleted ration 
against straight shelled corn. One 
pelleted ration consisted of 60% 
ground yellow corn, 30% soybean 
meal and 10% dehydrated alfalfa 
meal. Another formula was similar 
except 10% of wheat bran was sub- 
stituted for the 10% of dehydrated 
alfalfa meal. Lambs ate slightly more 
than twice as much of the pelleted 
ration containing bran as of the ra- 
tion containing dehydrated alfalfa 
meal. Lambs on pelleted complete 
creep rations ate over 178% more 
feed and gained 12% faster than 
lambs fed corn in creeps. Lambs on 
the pelleted rations had more bloom 
and graded higher at slaughter. 
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FOR THE LOWEST COST PER UNIT 
OF PHOSPHATE TURN TO... 


COLUMBIA PHOSPHATE CO. 
1007 Washington Ave. 
St. Louis 1, Missouri 


Write for full information 


and prices... 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 
publication in the feed industry 


outperforms half the price! 


Low initial cost...low operating cost. 

Lower power consumption. 

Powerful fan assures maximum mill capacity. 
Extra-large, extra-high feed opening. 
Screens changed instantly, 
safely...while mill is running. 
Super-sharp, hardened steel 
hammers. 

Large diameter alloy steel shaft. 
Self-aligning, dustproof bearings. 
All steel construction. 
Separate, motor driven fan 
(optional). 

Heavy duty crusher-feeder 
(optional). 


Series 6 
Direct or Belt Drive 
3 Sizes: 20-75 HP 


SCHUTTE PULVERIZER CO., INC. 
872 Bailey Avenue, Buffalo 6, N.Y. 


Send FREE copy of Schutte Hammer 
Mill Bulletin No. 6 to: 


mail coupon 
for complete details 
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FIGURE 1. Approximate 1961 Distribution of Broilers-Fryers from Major Broiler Areas to Major Cities 


BROILER 


(Continued from page 16) 


broilers on Delmarva, the feed cost 
was 10.95¢. There was as much as 
3.58¢ difference in feed cost per pound 
of broiler between growers of the 
same feed dealer during the same 


time, the impact of this disadvantage | 


has been circumvented largely by in- 
creases in local corn storage facil- 
ities, thereby relying more heavily 


upon local corn and by increasing | 


purchases from the Carolina and Vir- 
ginia areas to take advantage of 
water rates.” 


Conclusions 


to growers who have a higher cost 
of production than in other major 


broiler areas. “Delmarva processors 
practice sound merchandising meth- 
ods and do a considerable volume in 
store-door delivery,” the researchers 
say. 

They also note, however, that “the 
selling and merchandising of ready- 
to-cook poultry does not receive as 


the birds move to New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Boston and Pittsburgh. 
Markets at the disposal of Georgia- 
produced birds include the New York- 
Philadelphia area, Florida, Ohio, 
Michigan, Illinois and many of the 
larger cities in the South. The Mis- 
sissippi-Alabama area supplies mar- 
kets from Los Angeles to New York, 
depending on where there is a price 
advantage. Markets advantageous to 
Arkansas appear to be mainly to the 
west and north. It was learned that 
truckers preferred not to go into 
Chicago or other midwestern points 
from Arkansas. 

6. Freezing is becoming more im- 
portant in the South. 


MARKETING DELMARVA 
BROILERS+The summary of the 
final report in the Delmarva broiler 
industry relates that the nearby 
northeastern markets of Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia are the ones 
in which Delmarva competes most ef- 
fectively with broilers produced in 
other areas. 

“The immediate northeastern mar- 
ket area... creates a market ade- 
quate to use all of the broilers pro- 


month. ion — conclude from their | much emphasis as it should. This | duced in the area from Virginia to 
3. The contract arrangement 1 bm y ¥ earlier = | Phase of the industry is grossly neg- | Maine and allows for substantial re- 

makes considerable difference in cost » enera’ increases nave occurred | jected. Most of the poultry is sold by | ceipts from other production areas,” 

of production. The cost is not reduced Bee shipments to a a from | telephone, although some processors | W. T. McAllister, University of Del- 

by paying the grower less but by pay- | 7 west pounts wa 1959, while ma- | indicated they were putting more | aware extension marketing specialist, 

ing on an incentive basis which also | J°° op ave taken effect in | salesmen on the road.” observes. 

makes for better performance and re- most other arens. Comparisons Mail Survey 


turns the grower more for his house, 
equipment, and labor than if he is 
paid a set amount per 1,000 regard- 
less of performance. 

4. The kind of fuel used in brood- 
ing affects the cost of production and 
the performance of broilers. Fue! 
costs can be reduced through win- 
terizing the houses and better man- 
agement. 

5. Progress has been made in re- 
ducing the cost of production and in 
improving the performance of broil- 
ers since the 1959 survey in all fac- 
tors except mortality. 

6. Mortality at 3.67% was slightly 
higher than it was in the survey of 
1959. Disease is a big factor affect- 
ing cost of production, and every ef- 
fort must be made to improve sanita- 
tion and medication procedures 

7. In comparison with other areas, 
Delmarva is still at a disadvantage in 
terms of cost of production by about 
2%¢ |b. than the Southeast area. 
Some of this is offset by lower trans- 
portation costs for Delmarva and by 
better performance. (See Table 4.) 

8. There is still a big job for the 
broiler contractor through his serv- 
iceman to upgrade the performance 
and reduce the cost of production of 
growers who consistently fail to reach 
satisfactory standards. 

AREA COMPARISONS IN 
TRANSPORTATION OF BROILER 
FEED INGREDIENTS AND 
READY-TO-COOK CHICKEN— 
Based on a study of transportation 
rates, Dr. Harold Smith and Dr. John 
Curtis of the University of Mary- 
land’s department of agricultural eco- 
nomics, observe that the cost of 
transporting feed ingredients into 
Delmarva continues to place the area 
in an unfavorable position relative to 
other broiler areas. However, they 
note, Delmarva has a location advan- 
tage in terms of processed poultry 
moving to market. 

“In 1959, Delmarva was at a dis- 
advantage in cost on feed ingredients 
of approximately $8 ton compared 


2. Freight reductions proposed by 
Southern Railway would further cut 
rates by $7 to $10 per ton on grains 
moving from midwestern points to 
territories in the Southeast. (“This 
proposal, while temporarily suspend- 
ed, should be given further study and 
possibly should warrant action by the 
Delmarva poultry industry.” 

3. Major adjustments have been 
made in Delmarva in terms of feed 
ingredient sources due to continued 
high freight rates. In 1959, for ex- 
ample, 56% of the corn required was 
obtained from the local area. Today, 
the figure is 80%. Supplies from 
North Carolina and Virginia, where 
transportation is possible, have been 
increased. Movement of corn from 
the Midwest now accounts for only 
5% of local needs compared with 
38% previously. The reduction in 
volume moving by rail amounts to 6.3 
million bushels. 

4. The poultry industry in Del- 
marva has taken advantage of the 
availability of soybean oil meal ob- 
tained from Norfolk, Va.; and, fur- 
thermore, has reduced its total re- 
quirements, thereby curtailing much 
of the purchases from Midwest terri- 
tory. The reduction in rail shipment 
of soybean oil meal alone is esti- 
mated at 124,000 tons from 1959 to 
1961. 

5. By substituting Carolina and 
Virginia corn for Midwest corn, 
freight savings have been on the 
order of $9 ton. 


AREA COMPARISONS OF 
BROILER PROCESSING AND 
MARKETING—Delmarva processors 
are credited with contributing greatly 
to the general health and mainte- 
nance of the Delmarva poultry in- 
dustry by Dr. N. V. Helbacka, Dr. 
H. D. Smith and J. L. Casterline, Jr., 
of the University of Maryland in their 
report covering a July to September, 
1961, study of broiler processing and 
marketing. 

They say a look at data collected in 
their study shows that the higher 


From their 1961 five-area compari- 
sons of procurement, live price, pro- 
cessing procedures, labor and over- 
head cost and supply factors affecting 
price, the University of Maryland re- 
searchers also concluded: 

1. Cost of live broiler procurement 
is less for Delmarva than for other 
areas. 

2. The live price is highest in Del- 
marva due to a heavier bird, which 
brings a higher price in market chan- 
nels. This higher price is necessary 
to cover a higher raw product cost. 

3. Greater area differences were 
noted in processing costs than any 
other factor considered. Delmarva 
has higher processing costs than oth- 
er areas due to higher wage rates; 
slightly lower yields, resulting from 
the assumption of condemnations, and 
a lower per cent of grade A birds. 

4. Delmarva has greater plant effi- 
ciency as measured by a higher out- 
put per man hour. 

5. Delmarva processing overhead 
costs are higher. 

6. Processors should further con- 
centrate on quality control proce- 
dures, grade improvement, procure- 
ment procedures and overhead costs. 

7. Processors should consider some 
diversification in the type of product 
sold and consider all aspects careful- 
ly before going into more and larger 
freezing facilities. 

Trends Indicated 

In addition to the preceding conclu- 
sions, the authors report that the 
following trends were indicated by 
data made available on a tour of ma- 
jor broiler areas and by information 
obtained from the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture: 

1. The volume of broilers federal- 
state graded has increased in all 
areas. The per cent graded in Del- 
aware-Maryland was 28.6% in 1961 
compared with only 11.2% in 1959. 

2. Delaware-Maryland ranked sec- 
ond in volume as a supplier of broil- 
ers for school lunch purchases. 


3. Delmarva has shown an im- 


Among the indications of a mail 
survey of retail food organizations 
operating in the Northeast area 
are these: 

—More of the voluntary and co- 
operative retail groups use Delmarva 
as the principal source of fresh chick- 
ens than the corporate chains. 

Quality, price and reputation of 
the supplier, in that order, are the 
factors which influence retailers’ 
choice of a supplier of fresh poultry. 

Survey respondents expressed 
some interest in selling frozen, tray- 
packed chicken as fresh chicken in 
thawed or semi-thawed condition. 
Many retailers expect a substantial 
increase in this method of distribut- 
ing poultry in the future. 

Cutting and packaging at the 
processor level was predicted by more 
than half of the retail organizations 
replying to the questionnaire. 

Most retailers thought “price 
specials” were an effective means of 
stimulating demand and therefore 
had a beneficial effect on farm prices 
for broilers. 

Most retailers had a gross mar- 
gin of between 25 and 30% on fresh 
broilers. During special sales this 
margin was cut approximately in 
half. 

—Brand __identification—processors 
or private label—was acceptable to 
two thirds of the corporate chains 
and most of the voluntary and coop- 
erative retail groups replying to the 
questionnaire. 

Retailers said they were not get- 
ting much merchandising assistance 
from their poultry suppliers nor from 
the poultry industry promotional 
groups. The survey indicated that the 
poultry industry should review pres- 
ent promotional programs aimed at 
assisting retailers with sales and mer- 
chandising efforts. 


TABLE 4. Average Cost of Production— 
Delmarva Compared With Southeast 
July, 1961 


with major southeast areas,” Drs. | prices Delmarva processors receive 
Smith and Curtis note. “In the mean- | for their poultry are being passed back | provement in dressing percentage | os _ sie: » a 
since 1959. 11.02 9.00 
4. “Community plant” construction | Chicks ..............++ 2.86 2.50 
TABLE 3. Production Performance by Months—241 Flocks probably was a factor in broiler ex- | Fuel ................... 35 hd 
| pansion in the Southeast. (The au- | Litter 25 
Months —Average age— Avg. weigh Feed Conv. Pointspread % Mortality thors explained that in some locali- | Health and sanitation ... 64 -28 
weeks days ties, small towns have donated sites 
PERIUETY ccccccccsse ® 6 3.90 2.46 144 4.28 try to locate in the area. If the com- Total (less contract) .. 15.19 12.34 
ERR SRE 9 6 3.82 2.46 136 5.74 munity was unable to attract a com- Pay to grower ........ 1.63 2.00 
10 0 4.04 2.45 159 3.91 pany under this provision, frequently 
nh canes ? 6 3.89 2.41 148 4.86 a bond issue was made for funds to re 16.82 14.34 
SURO .ccccees 9 5 3.8! 2.41 140 4.32 build a plant which could be leased to 
10 2 3.73 2.38 135 industry.) average of 38 flocks sold during 
— hos = = peo — — 5. Delmarva broiler markets are eePaid for by grower out of his payment 
Average nine months 10 0 3.83 2.44 139 3.67 concentrated principa lly in the received from contractor. 


Northeast. (See Figure 1.) Most of 
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hearing. 

Testimony indicated that some very 
small and some very large growers 
lean toward marketing orders. But, 
in general, the grower who also pro- 
cesses and markets his own birds at 
a premium price is strongly opposed 
to marketing orders. 


NTF Statement 

In a long-awaited statement of 
position, the National Turkey Federa- 
tion, through its president, took no 
definite stand for or against market- 
ing orders but said the majority of 
the federation’s directors favors de- 
velopment of some type of self-help 
program employing the marketing 
order technique. A long list of sug- 
gested changes in the marketing or- 
ders proposed was submitted by NTF. 

The Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn. is opposed to marketing orders 
because they would do more harm 
than good, according to testimony of 
its hearing representative. 

Other statements by feed industry 
representatives left the impression 
that adoption of marketing orders, 
especially as proposed, would stag- 
nate the turkey industry, remove 
freedom of choice, prohibit normal 
growth of efficient producers, pro- 
hibit turkey production from shifting 
naturally to states or areas where 
production is more feasible and eco- 
nomical and deny farmers not now 
raising turkeys an opportunity to be- 
come turkey growers. 

An executive of a Nebraska feed 
manufacturing concern knocked the 
“unsound practices” of some large 
feed manufacturers and charged that 
these practices have caused the tur- 
key industry’s over-production prob- 
lems. 

Farm Bureau Represented 

Farm Bureau’s president, Charles 
B. Shuman, said his national organi- 
zation wanted no part of marketing 
orders on a nationwide basis, but still 
maintained a position favoring supply 
management on an area basis. 

Mr. Shuman’s appearance at the 
hearing was particularly interesting 
because it gave Francis Kelly, Na- 
tional Farmers Union legal counsel, 
a chance to ask the head of the farm 
organization which seldom sees things 


the way NFU does, some needling 
questions. Mr. Kelly’s questions and 


Mr. Shuman’s answers were ex- 
changed pleasantly, however. 

As at previous hearings, Mr. Kelly 
coordinated the appearances of many 
of the witnesses who testified in favor 
of marketing orders. And Dr. Bill 
Jasper of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation served as counsel for 
many marketing order opponents, a 
job he also assumed at previous hear- 
ings. 

Carl Stout Testifies 

In the prepared testimony of Carl 
Stout of Richland, Mo., president of 
the National Turkey Federation, it 
was stated that “although there is 
division among our board of directors 
with respect to the orders as pro- 
posed, the great majority of our 
board has consistently favored the 
development . of self-help meas- 
ures employing the marketing order 
technique.” 

His statements were read by NTF’s 
executive secretary, M. C. Small, be- 


cause an illness had affected Mr. 
Stout’s voice. 
Mr. Stout’s testimony indicated 


that NTF has sought self-help fed- 
eral legislation because “the science 
of turkey production has advanced to 
the point where production has been 
expanding faster than consumption, 
even though consumption has risen 
steadily.” 

In the absence of some method of 
organized self-discipline, he said, “the 
industry will continue the trend of 
over-production with little or no 
profit to producers, forcing them to 
become captive producers for feed 
companies who must compete for 
feed outlets.” 


Mr. Stout also said NTF is in ac- 
cord with the principle of obtaining 
supply adjustment through quantita- 
tive limitations primarily at the 
hatching egg level and secondarily at 
the market turkey level. But NTF 
wants the proposed orders amended 
so that quantitative limitations would 
be established on the number of 
hatching eggs set and needed to pro- 
duce the estimated number of turkeys 
which would satisfy the market be- 
fore the imposition of any quantita- 
tive limitations on market turkeys. 

NTF believes further study, clari- 
fication and amplification of the pro- 
posed orders are necessary and rec- 
ommended that the National Turkey 
Advisory Committee be recalled “to 
determine whether agreement can be 
worked on a_ specific proposal or 
whether further legislation is needed 
to develop an adequate program for 
the turkey industry.” 

GFDNA Statement 

Appearing for the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn., Frank T. 
Heffelfinger, II, vice president of F. 
H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis feed 
and grain firm, said the association 
stands on the belief that “the policy 
of the (Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement) Act has less chance of 
being effectuated through marketing 
orders than it has without them. The 
interests of both the producer and 
the consumer are best served if the 
federal government does not inter- 
fere with the effort of the industry 
by imposing monopoly market limita- 
tion techniques administered by a 
central committee, but approved by 
the government.” 

Marketing orders, he said, would 
tend “to plateau all segments of the 
industry and to lessen the incentive 
for research and innovation which, 
history has proven, have brought 
about the level of efficiency which we 
enjoy today. . . . If we improve our- 
selves . . . we do so mainly because 
we are forced to do so 1nder a highly 
competitive system that would likely 
not exist under marketing orders.” 

Mr. Heffelfinger, who is the 
GFDNA’s feed committee chairman, 
also observed that “a tendency to 
seek outside salvation . . . undoubt- 
edly accounts for some of the testi- 
mony favoring government interven- 
tion through orders to restrict turkey 
operations to the point where those 
who remain can make money.” 

Mr. Heffelfinger said, “No one can 

deny that prices farmers receive for 
turkeys must increase,” but “any at- 
tempt to add up to another 30¢ Ib. 
on turkeys retail to achieve legal 
parity to growers will tend to make 
turkey marketings even more season- 
al in nature.” 
“Another potential danger of mar- 
keting orders noted by the GFDNA 
representative could be “the emer- 
gence of black marketing of poults 
and market turkeys, or other illegal 
practices.” 

Regarding “the public interest,” 
Mr. Heffelfinger said any severe cut 
in production would run the risk of 
causing loss of employment in all 
segments of turkey producing and 
marketing. 

At several points during Mr. Hef- 
felfinger’s presentation of his pre- 
pared testimony, USDA counsel ob- 
jected to references to statements 
made by “agents” of the department. 
These objections were sustained by 
the examiner, O. Osmond Hyde. But 
an objection to quoting a statement 
made by Secretary of Agriculture 
Orville Freeman at Atlanta was over- 
ruled. Mr. Hyde’s rulings and com- 
ments indicated that only the secre- 
tary of agriculture is responsible for 
statements made on behalf of his 
department. 


“Unsound Practices” 

In the testified opinion of John R. 
Cooper, executive vice president of 
the O. A. Cooper Co., Humboldt, Neb., 
feed manufacturing concern, “Un- 
sound practices on the part of some 
large feed manufacturers have caused 
over-production” in the turkey indus- 
try. 

He said it is known that “the bulk 


| family farm 
| from 


of the feed (fed turkeys) is furnished 
by only a few concerns due to their 
integration programs. These are the 


very programs that have promulgated | 


the current chaotic condition 
alent in the turkey industry. 

“Of course the national feed: con- 
cerns want quotas,” he continued. 
“They will then have a sinecure. The 
tremendously large commercial tur- 
key producers want the same thing 
for the same reason. 

“We feel it 
man who wants to raise 500 or 2,500 
birds as a sideline for his efficient 
operation is prohibited 
doing We think it is 
unfair if the people who backed away 
from unsound financing arrangements 


prev- 


so also 


and unsound risks and who did not 
condone unsound expansion are for 
eternity banned from being in the 


turkey feed business.” 

Mr. Cooper placed his company on 
record as opposing turkey marketing 
orders “without specific exemption 


| made for ‘family’ farm operations.” 


He suggested that “possibly there 


| should be no objections to controls 


provided they exempt the 


| farm” and mentioned that somewhere 


|} around 


5,000 birds should be 
number of birds for determining the 
exemption limit. 

He commended the “many stalwart 


is very unfair if the | 


family | 


the | 


individuals” who have been opposed to | 


“turkeys in common” and could bring 
about a solution to the turkey in- 
dustry’s problems “if freed of the 
cross of vertical integration.” 
Forces at Work 
“Economic forces already at work 
within the feed and turkey indus- 
tries and restrictions already placed 
on finance will eliminate in the com- 
ing year the over-production that de- 


pressed prices so destructively in 
1961,” testified Vernard E. Lundin, 
director of public relations, Hubbard 
Milling Co., a Mankato, Minn., feed 
manufacturing concern which, he 
said, has four plants in Minnesota, 
Iowa, Indiana and Illinois and has 


served the turkey industry for more 
than 30 years 

He said Hubbard Milling is opposed 
to the marketing orders proposed for 
turkeys and hatching eggs. His list 
of reasons why, which summarized 
points of opposition stated by many 
witnesses, included: 

“1. The turkey hatching egg order 
gives no assurance that the independ- 
ent turkey grower would be allocated 
his fair share of poults 
This would tend to encourage 
further integration in the production 
of turkeys to the exclusion of the in- 
dependent grower. 

“3. Nothing . would prevent the 
hatchery, and those associated with 
it, from raising all of the poults 
hatched under its established quota. 
The independent producer would not 
have access to poults on a free mar- 
ket 

“4. Nothing . would regulate the 
price at which the restricted number 
of poults would be sold. 

“5. Interference with the law of 
supply and demand could result in 
driving turkey prices upward to the 


“ng 


point where consumption would be 
curtailed and the turkey industry 
would lose the market it has 


struggled years to build up 
“6. Democratic processes are nulli- 


fied by powers given the secretary of | 


agriculture to remove any member 
of the board or committee 
of its employees or agents, and pow- 
er of veto over any and all of the 
committee’s decisions or acts 

“7... . No provision is made for 
control over the total pounds of tur- 
key produced 

“8. Administration of the proposed 
orders and manpower needed for en- 
forcement of regulations adopted 
would build a tremendously costly 
governmental bureau that cannot be 


or any | 


supported under present provision for | 


its financing.” 
“Definitely Opposed” 
James F. White, Beach Milling Co., 
Holland, Mich., said the independent 
turkey growers who buy the com- 


pany’s feed “are definitely against | 
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turkey marketing orders in any form 
whatsoever.” 

He compared the turkey industry 
with a growing boy. “It’s been getting 
bigger and growing stronger every 
year. And, like most boys, as it 
gains in strength in size the industry 
has been taking more risks such as a 
boy climbing too high a tree. 

“This year the boy fell out of the 
tree and sprained his wrist. We'd 
bandage a real boy’s wrist, knowing 
that it would be some time before the 
boy climbs too high in a tree again. 

“However, there seem to be seg- 
ments of the turkey industry who 
want to cure a sprained wrist by 
cutting off the arm and sending the 
boy to an institution for the handi- 
capped for the rest of his life.” 

Mr. White added he believes the 
growers his company serves “are sat- 
isfied with the returns of the turkey 
industry over the past 10 years and 
are not ready to throw away their 
freedom of initiative and be con- 
sumed by federal controls. 

“In our opinion, the present situa- 
tion of the turkey industry could be 
cured very quickly if it was required 
that all growers had to pay cash for 
their poults.” 


For Marketing Orders 


One of the more lucid arguments 
iavoring marketing orders came from 
Parks Dahlgren, owner of Parkhill 
Turkey Farm at Bird Island, Minn. 

“If the turkey industry would have 
had a marketing agreement this past 
year this disastrous market price of 
1961 would have been avoided,” he 
said. “By merely removing 20% of 
the hens at this time last year the 
market price would be several cents 
over the cost of production now .. .” 

It his opinion that “no other 
phase of livestock lends itself to 
supply control like the turkey indus- 
try.” He said all hens are registered 
with the state of origin and this 
makes it possible to accurately fore- 
cast 12 months in advance the num- 
ber of turkeys to be raised. 

Mr. Dahlgren contended that it is 
time the industry stopped “mixing 
economics with morality.” He said 
it should stop imagining there is a 
turkey marketing order that will be 
“painless and perfect.” He urged tur- 
key growers to unite in support of a 
practical supply management pro- 
gram. “Our very existence and sur- 
vival depend on it,” he said. 


is 


Grower Seniority 

James L. Fox, a Chicago attorney 
representing himself and 25 other 
turkey growers with operations in 
Codington County of South Dakota, 
said he was for grower allotments 
and that the “seniority” of growers 
would be recognized by basing alloca- 
tions on this formula: Multiply 1959 
production by 3, multiply 1960 pro- 
duction by 2, multiply 1961 produc- 
tion by 1 and then divide the total 
by 6. 

A. C. Watson, a grower from Noble 
County, Ohio, was one of several wit- 
nesses who said they liked the alloca- 
tion formula suggested by Mr. Fox. 

Mr. Watson, who raised 6,000 birds 
this year, said he was speaking for 
the “little man” in the turkey indus- 
try. He said he believed that other 
small producers, like himself, want 
marketing orders. “I have faith in the 
committee and the secretary of agri- 
culture and believe they will come up 
with something that will help us,” 
he declared. Commenting on the 
plight of turkey growing in his area 
of Ohio, Mr. Watson added, “We 
can’t be integrated because we 
haven’t enough net worth to entice 
you fellows to come down to see us.” 
This is one of many statements made 
by Mr. Watson which aroused laugh- 
ter among the hearing’s witnesses 
and spectators. 

He was one of séveral proponent 
witnesses who attempted to show 
that most of the turkey growing fi- 
nancing in recent years has come 
from integrators. He said the Pro- 
duction Credit Assn. in his area fi- 
nanced about 90% of the area’s tur- 
keys about 15 years ago, but today 

(Turn to CHICAGO, page 97) 
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Dec. 16, 1961 


The FEED MARKET 


PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Kananas City: Demand fair; trend steady 
adequate; 17 lehydrated alf . 
. \ pellets $46@4S8, reground pellets | NOTE: Quotations on feed ingredients 
1s lehyd alfalfa, 1 0 
cae : of ts 348 | shown in these and adjoining columns are 
lets egrou pellets 
2 lehydr sifalfa, 1 ) A pellets | wholesale prices, per ton, bulk, for prompt 
$52a58 reground pellets 9 al un 
changed delivery, unless otherwise noted. They are 
| the latest quotations available from 
«upp adequate ‘ 
protein, 100,000 A $51@ Feedstuffs correspondents and are not 
let mea 17 proteir 1 
amen meat} prote necessarily those in effect on date of 
cured publication. The prices represent fair 
une 
Chicago: Demand less aggressive; sup average trading values and do not neces- 
trend lower by $1; $50.10@51.10 
. Demand fait end steady sarily represent extreme low or high levels 
‘ “yor oe sea at which individual sales might have oc- 
vitamin ! nged 
St. Louis: Demand fa nd firm; suj curred. A descriptive summary of supply 
sly arr rie le hy ir ated 17 protein 1 O00 . 
$48 up 50¢ and demand factors prevalent in the feed 
sacked, off $1.50; suncured 1 $48, sacked 
unchanged 
Ft. Worth: Demand f for dehydrated 
siow for suncured trend steady supply 
sufficient; sacke i lehydrated, 17 ’ ply adequate; 26% $57.10, up $1.10. 
000 A $ ri sil or tru unchanged Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady: 
suncured 1 J . M-in. grind, No. 1 $43, up $1 supply limited; $51, unchanged 
Minneapolis: Demand fair; supplies ade Ft. Worth: Demand slow; trend steady: 
quate price advanced $1 dehydrated, supply sufficient; 28 protein $60.10, sacked, 
100,000 ts vita n \ reground pellets up $2 
up to $5 oiled reground p to $53 Vemand and supply fair; trend 
Portland: Demand mode e for suncured steady: $56. Boston, unchanged 
improving for other; trend steady for sun 
cured, firm fo ther supply adequate; BREWERS DRIED YEAST 
uncurec 3. sacks 0 dehvd ex 
rere Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 10¢ Ib., 5 ton lots, sacked; 
1 ton lots, sacked; 12¢ Ib., less 
change 
than ton lots, sacked; all unchanged. 
150.000 A St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; 9%@10¢ carlots, sacked; 
 Baffa Demand fair. trend ateady to | 20%¢ Ib. tom lots; 11%¢ Ib., less than ton 
alo: Demand end steady to | 
lowe 7 en adequate $41, sacked, Boston, Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
som 100 00 unit $54.50. | Boston: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
vellets $53.60. un ply steady; 1l¢ Ib., unchanged. 
ul 1a wer reg? pellet Buffalo: Demand good; trend higher; sup- 
changed ply limited; $9.70 ewt., f.0.b. Buffalo, up 20¢ 
ow Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ANIMAL FAT (STABILIZED) 
ply ample; $12 cwt., sacked 
Chicago: Demand excellent; \@\¢ high- | 
er; supply ample; dleachable fancy tallow CALCIUM CARBONATE 
4 uckK o car 
supply adequate; $7@7.50 cwt., unchanged. 
Les Angeles: De — steady: Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; flour $9.85, 20 ton cars, 
sacked; meal $10.20, 20 ton cars, sacked; 
liveres a | Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
it sup ply ample; fine grind, plain, 100 Ib. bags 
to $9.54; bulk, in hopper cars $7.54; bulk in 
hie er; ow grease 5% Un boxcars $8.05; granular grind $1 premium. 
| Minneapolis: fine grind, 50 Ib. bags $13.75; 
rt Worth: De mand good trend monty: | 100 lb. bags $13; bulk, boxcar $11.50; bulk, 
P per | hopper $11; coarse grind $1 premium, de- 
T ute th returr b livered Minneapolis 
Ft. Worth: Demand normal; trend steady; 


supply sufficient; $7.50, sacked, f.o.b. north 
Demand good: supplies ample; Texas, unchanged. 


i export demand moved the Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
par ¢ > Ib., ply good; $14, ex-warehouse, sacked 
grant, fer Maney. | Denver: Demand fair; supply ample; 

Memphis: Lem and air rend ste udy at | $12.50, carload, unchanged. 
the advance; supply adequate; yellow grease | 

prime tallow 5%¢ Ib., both up | COCONUT OIL MEAL 

| Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
BARLEY FEED | supply adequate copra cake $65, un- 

Baltimore: Lemand improved; trend up | changed 
$:@ supply moderate; § 50, sacked | Portland: Demand active; trend firm; 

Chicago remand good trend stronger, | supply adequate; 20% solvent $66.20. 
up $24 supply moderat $36, sacked | Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 

Los Angeles: lemand »w; trend steady; | ply ample; solvent type $73, f.0.b. car Se- 

ply adequate unchanged. | attle, sacked, unchanged 
oston: remand and trenc 

Denver: Lremand fair $2.25 | Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
sacked, $2.30 bulk, unchan supply adequate; 3%¢ Ib., unchanged 

Seattle: Lemand and ipply fair; trend Boston: Demand good; trend firm; supply 
firm $51.59, truck lots, unchanged | fair; $60, unchanged 

| Denver: Demand weak; supply ample; 
BLOOD MEAL | 3e lb fob. West Coast, unchanged. 

Chleage: Demand good; trend strong, up CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 
$5; supply light; 80 tein $140, sacked 

Los Angeles: Lemand better; trend firm- (All quotations for all cities are bulk 
er supply t er $5.25@550 a unit of basis, sacked basis $6 more) 
immonia, sac ap 25¢ Minneapolis: Feed $47.70, meal $74.70 

. Tk Atlanta: Feed 1.10, meal $78.10 
BONE MEAL (STEAMED) Birmingham: Feed $48.90, meal $75.90. 
Demand and trend steady sup- Boston: Feed $52.60, meal $79.60 
! $105, unchanged Chicago: Feed $41, meal $68 
neat i Demand fair trend steady Cleveland: Feed $49, meal $76 
supply ample 05, sacked, Cincinnati, un Denver: Feed $51.30, meal $78.30. 
changed Ft. Worth: Feed $51.80, meal $76.80 

Los Angeles: Demand siow: trend steady Indianapolis: Fe 25, meal $73.25 
supply adequate; imported $78, 20 ton lots, Kansas City: Feed $41, meal $68. 
sacked, unchanged Louisville: Feed $ 55, meal $74.55. 

Chiengo: Demand fair trend firm; suy New York: Feed $52.20, meal $79.20. 
ply adequate $97.50, aacked Norfolk: ed 51.60, meal $78.60 

rt Worth Demand mproved supply sel $51.80, meal $78.80 
sufficient trend stead domestic $100, St. Louis: Feed $41, meal $78. 
macked f.o.b Ft Worth unchanged 

Baffalo: lbemand and “trend steady; sup CORN OIL MEAL 
ply fair: $105, sacked, f.o.b. Buffalo, un Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend higher; 
changed supply adequate; $48, up $2. 

Denver Demand light supply ample; Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
$110, small lots, unchanged ply ample; feed $50.50, car, up 50¢. 

Seattle: [remand fair; trend eteady: sup 

unchanged Kansas City: Demand fair; trend ey + 
> supply adequate; 41% solvent $70.20, up $2; 
BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 11% old process $70.70, up $1. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend higher: Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend firmer; 
supply adequate; $54, up $2 supply adequate; $63, up $2. 

Chicago: Demand good; trend very firm: | Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply fair 6 protein $43@44 | supply adequate; $69.60, 40 ton lots, up 50¢. 

St. Louis: Demand good; trend firm; St. Louis: Demand slow; trend firm; sup- 
supply limited; 26% protein $45, unchanged ply limited; 41% solvent process $63.50, 

Boston; Demand fair; trend firmer; sup- Memphis; $69.75, delivered, $2 higher. 


HORS, 


Ft. Worth: Demand excellent; trend high- 
er light offerings il old process $68, 
f.o.t nills Ft. Worth, up $2@3; solvent 

it added $65, nominal, December-Janu- 
‘ $65.50 February-April, up $1; loose 


hulls $153 unchanged 
Portland: Demand improving; 
adequate; 4 solvent 7 
Demand slow; 
pwn $1.50 
Demand good 
expeller $73, 


trend firm; 
20 


supply short; 
$68.50, d 
Seattle: 
mited 41 


supply 
Seattle, 


trend firm; 
f.o.b. car 
unchanged 

Buffalo: Demand fair to poor; trend high- 
er supply fair; $84.40 Boston, 
up 


sacked, 


steady; 
old proc- 
in $62; 


Memphis: Demand fair; trend 

ample; prime 41% protein 
new process, 41 prote 


$2 


supply 
$63 


th up 


CURACAO PHOSPHATE 

York: Minimum 14% phosphorus 
sacked, $40.50 bulk, f.ob. New Or 
and Philadelphia 


New 
$43.50 


cksonville 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 


Coronet, Fla.: 


minimum 


Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
maximum calcium 
18 guaranteed 


am 


fluorine 


< 59 
Tupelo, 
nimum 


14 $52 


phosphorus 14 
maximum fluorine 


o in 100 t mult 


Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
3%, max 56 
(or $3.67 per 
100 multi 


mum 6 


maximum flu 
init of P) ».t 
“ bags $ ess n 
Butte, Mont.: Mini 
minimu ’ um 32 
fluorine 

per unit of P) f.o.b 
wall bags; bulk $78; 
10 tons $10 more 
vuston: 


18° 
um 
50 


mum phosphorus 
maximum cale 
18° $81 (or $4.5 

Butte, 100 Ib. multi- 

truck lots of ! than 
bagged bulk 

iimum phosphorus mini 
maximum calcium 35%, 
19 $69 net ton, f.o.b 

multiwall see bulk 

per unit of P) 

Arthur, Texas: Minimum 

nimum calcium 31° 

maximum fluorine 

form analysis, 


19% 


bags; 


phosphorus 
maximum cal- 
18%, guaran 
earload and truck 
7 sacked 100 Ib. multiwall bags: 
f.ob. Port Arthur 
lowa: Minimum 
cium 31 
iximum fluorine 
analysis, carload and truck 
cked, 100 Ib. multiwall bags; 
1 $68.2 f.o.b. Muscatine 
Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus, carlots $74.30, 
t lots $84.30; 14% phosphorus, carlots 
$62.50, ton lots $72.50, Cincinnati, un- 


$3.65 
Port 


$e 
ik $62.75 
Muscatine, 


phosphorus 
minir 1 


maximum 
18° guaran 


ca 


uniform 
71.25 


supply adequate; 
ximum 34% 
iorine $73.45, 


minimum 
calcium, 
sacked, 


18% phosphorus, 
maximum .18% 
unchanged. 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 
Chicago: Bulk, carlots and truck loads, 
2% phosphate $78 and 21% phosphate 
packed in 100 Ib. papers, 10 t« 
18% phosphate $81 and 21 
quantities, 18% phosphate $91 
» $102; above prices per ton, f.o.b. 
go Heights, Ill, or Nashville, Tenn 
Bonnie, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18% %, 
nular, $81 (or $4.38 unit P), freight 
jualized from nearest producing point, car- 
| basis: bulk carloads less; in truck 
than 10 tons, $10 more 
for delivery at 
stations and by truck 
mixing plants California, 
1da and Utah, $99.90; Washington, 
Montana and Idaho, $107.15; bulk 

is $3 truck loads less than 10 
more 

Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum 
8.5 minimum calcium 24% $81, f.o.b. 
mbia, in 100 lb. multiwall bags; freight 
zed with nearest producing point, car- 
bulk $3 ton 
City, Texas: Minimum 
minimum calcium 20%, 
um 23%, maximum fluorine 
load $75.50 sacked, 


1 and truck 
multiwall bags, bulk $72.50, f.o.b. 


of 


ds of less 


slope prices, 
at regular 
Arizona, 
Ore- 
car- 
tons, 


road 
i 


less ; 


phosphorus 


i basis; less 


Texas phosphorus 
8.5 maximum 
12%; car- 
in 100 
Texas 


ty 
frenton, Mich.: 18% % phosphorus and 


calcium, bulk boxcar/hopper car $78; 
gged $81; 21% phosphorus product pro- 
luction discontinued. 


Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; 18%% phosphorus [95.10, 
sacked, unchanged. 

Cincinnati: 18%% Phosphorus $88.80 
bagged in carloads, $98.70 bagged in ton 
ts fo.b. Cincinnati; $81, f.0.b. produc- 
tion points; unchanged. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; $81.50, sacked, unchanged. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; $91, ex-dock Seattle, sacked, 
unchanged. 


Denver: Demand good; supply limited; 
$91.50, Denver, 20 ton car; $89.90, Denver, 
0 ton ear; both unchanged. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply good; trend 
steady; $82.90, sacked, Boston, unchanged. 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply fair; $48@52, unchanged. 

Boston: Demand good; trend strong; sup- 
ply light; $61@62, up $1@2. 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply fair; $61, Boston, unchanged, 


DRIED BEET PULP 
Boston: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply steady; 3, sacked, unchanged. 


Los Angeles: 
supply tighter; 
unchanged 


Demand steady; 
$48.50@48.70 at 


trend firm; 
milk shed, 


Ft. Worth: Demand slow; trend steady: 
supply sufficient; plain $55, sacked, Decem- 
ber, unchanged. 

Portland: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $45.50, sacked. 


Seattle: 
ply ample; 
unchanged 
Denver: Demand fair; supply ample 
unchanged 
Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; $52.50, sacked, Boston, unchanged 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend firmer; 


supply tighter; 15¢ Ilb., sacked, up @l¢. 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


Demand fair; 
$48, 


trend steady 
delivered carlots, 


; sup- 
sacked, 


; $60, 


ply adequate; medium acid $10.25@10.50 
ewt., sweet cream $10.25@10.50 cwt., beth 
sacked 

Boston: Demand and supply light; trend 


steady; 1l4¢ Ib., unchangee. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply adequate; $10.75 cwt., f.o.b. Buffalo, 
unchanged 


DRIED CITRUS PULP 
Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend firm; 
supply limited; orange pulp $43, lemon pulp 
$40@ 41, both unchanged 


Boston: Demand slow; trend easier; sup- 
ply ample; $48.50, sacked, off $1.50. 

Buffalo: Ilyemand fair to poor; trend 
steady to lower; supply adequate; $31.50, 
sacked, f.o.b. Florida, off $1. 

DRIED SKIM MILK 

Boston: Demand good; trend steady to 
firm; supply fair; 13%¢ Ib., unchanged 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; 12@13¢ 1|b., sacked, un- 
changed. 
Chicago: 


supply adequate; 


steady; 
sacked 


trend 
ewt., 


Demand good; 
$13@13.50 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 14¢ Ib., less than ton lots, 
sacked; 13\4¢ Ib., ton lots, sacked, both 
unchanged 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply sufficient; $16.75 cwt., sacked, un- 
changed 

Minneapolis: Demand good; supplies still 
tight; price unchanged; $14.25 cwt. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend higher; sup- 
ply light; spray $12.25 cwt., f.o.b. Buffalo, 
up 5¢ 

DRIED WHEY 

Boston: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply steady; 4.85 cwt., unchanged. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 5.75 cwt sacked, un- 
changed 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend firm; sup 
ply ample; $4.75 cwt., sacked 

Los Angeles: slow; trend stead 


supply adequate ewt., carloads; $ 
ewt., Le.l.; both sacked and unchanged. 

Kansas City: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $5 cwt., sacked, unchanged. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; standard $4.75, sacked, 
truck or rail delivered Ft Worth, un- 
changed; small lots $5.50, f.0.b. warehouse 
Ft Worth, unchanged 


Minneapolis: Demand good; supplies tight; 


price advanced 25¢ cwt. to $5 cwt., f.o.b 
shipping point 

Seattle: Demand steady; trend easy; sup- 
ply good; $5.70 cwt., ex-warehouse, l.c.L, 
unchanged. 

Denver: Demand slow; supply ample; 
$5.60 ewt., carload, unchanged. 


FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; $1 a unit of protein, sacked, 
unchanged. 


Boston: Demand and supply in balance; 
trend firm; $95, unchanged 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply limited; 85% protein $85 @87.50, 
sacked delivered Ft Worth, unchanged 
to $2.50 up 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady at 
the advance; supply inadequate; 85% meal 
$95, nominal, up $190. 

FISH MEAL 

Boston: Demand active; supply spotty; 
trend firm; Peruvian 65% $118, sacked, 
January shipment, carlots; $120 truck lots; 
both unchanged 


Chicago: Demand good; supplies very 
tight; menhaden, Bast Coast $117@120, Gulf 
$117@118; scrap, East Coast $113@116, Gulf 
$113@114; Canadian herring $1.65@1.75 a 


unit of protein 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply adequate; local production, 60% pro- 
tein $1.80@1.82% a unit, unchanged. 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; $113.10, unchanged. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend steady; 
offerings light for immediate; sacked: 65% 
protein Peruvian $118@119, unchanged. 

Minneapolis: Demand good; supplies fair; 
prices unchanged; Canadian herring $1.80 a 
unit for immediate, $1.75 for last half 
December or January, f.o.b. West Coast; 
60% West Coast blended $138 

Buffalo: Demand quiet; trend steady; 
few late catches from North Carolina of- 
fered; 60% protein menhaden $133, f.o.b. 
Buffalo, unchanged 

Portland: Demand moderate; supply ade- 
quate; trend steady; $1.88 a protein unit, 
sacked. 

Seattle: Demand and supply fair; trend 
easy; Canadian production $1.85 a unit pro- 
tein, f.ob. truck Vancouver, BC., un- 
changed 

Denver: Demand fair; supply short; $1.80 
a protein unit, f.o.b. West Coast, up 6¢. 

HOMINY FEED 

Los Angeles: Demand good; 
supply limited; hominy meal 
pellets $54, both unchanged. 


trend steady; 


trend steady; 
$52, hominy 


) up $1 
Chicago: Demand easie supply 
trend $2@2.50 lower; $43.50. 
Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; yellow hominy $38.50@39, 
unchanged. 
Cincinnati: 


ample; 


Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; $47.60, down 40¢. 
Boston: Demand slow; trend steadier; 
supply adequate; $54, unchanged. 


Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
lower; $54.50, Boston, off $1. 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady: 
supply ample; white $45.30, yellow $45.30. 
both down 50¢. 


(Turn to QUOTES, page 96) 
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Major Markets Roundup 


Linseed Meal, 


Linseed meal and animal proteins 
were among the strong gainers for 
the week’s ingredient trading. Lin- 
seed meal advanced as much as $4 
in the Chicago market, and for the 
first time in a long while solvent and 
expeller meals were moving at the 
same price in some markets. Supplies 
of the meal were short, but proces- 
sors had their oil tanks filled. 

Meal and bone meal and tankage 
shot up as much as $9 in Cincinnati. 

The index for all feedstuffs, as 
computed by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, moved up 2.1 points, 


Feeds: Average Bulk Prices and Index of 
Weighted Prices* 


(Dollars per ton) 


Change 
Dec Dec from 
12, 5, previous 
196! 1961 week 
OILSEED MEALS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Soybean meal ..... 70.75 68.20 +2.55 
Cottonseed meal .... 67.50 65.90 +1.60 
Linseed meal ........ 69.70 67.70 +2.00 
Copra cake or meal. 59.50 59.50 hd 
Peanut meal ........ 64.00 64.00 , 
index 90.6 87.8 +2.8 
ANIMAL PROTEIN 
FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Meat meal .. 79.85 77.30 +2.55 
Tankage 88.40 86.00 +2.40 
115.35 113.90 +1.45 
Index 77.2 75.2 +2.0 
GRAIN HIGH-PRO- 
TEIN FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Gluten feed & meal 50.45 48.45 +2.00 
Dist. dried grains . 55.80 53.80 +2.00 
Brewers dried grains. 49.00 47.65 +1.15 
Index 79.5 76.6 +2.9 
WHEAT MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Bran +e 45.50 44.80 + .70 
Midds. and shorts 46.10 45.35 + .75 
82.8 81.4 +1.4 
OTHER MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Hominy feed ....... 48.10 47.70 + .40 
Rice 33.50 33.00 + .50 
ee 73.5 72.8 + .7 
ALFALFA MEAL 
Prices at prin. mkts.. 50.10 49.55 + .55 
96.4 95.4 +1.0 
MOLASSES, FEEDING 
Prices at prin. mkts.. 25.59 25.65 — .06 
76.2 76.3 — 
ALL FEEDSTUFFS 
FEED GRAINS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
38.80 38.10 + .70 
46.40 46.00 + .40 
48.30 + .20 
Grain sorghums ..... 38.40 38.40 eas 
64.4 63.3 


*Base period of index is 1947-49. 
Source: USDA. 


from 82.7 to 84.8. These figures for 
the week ending Dec. 12, show all in- 
gredient categories except molasses 
to be up (see table). 

Soybean meal staged advances of 
up to $4 early in the trading week, 
but losses of up to $1.50 as compared 
with last week were marked up by 
the end of the week. 

Milfeeds, which had been moving 
up steadily, turned mixed this week. 

Corn gluten feed and meal each 
advanced $2. 


| East 


BOSTON: The local millfeed mar- 
ket managed to retain most of the 
preceding week’s gains despite a defi- 


| nite falling off in buying interest. 


| tillers grains, 


Alfalfa meal and citrus pulp were 
$1.50 lower, but brewers grains, dis- 
linseed oil meal and 
soybean meal registered minor ad- 


| vances. 


Bran was slightly easier, but mid- 
dlings remained steady holding un- 
changed for the week. Meat and 
bone meal experienced the sharpest 
rise of the week, advancing $7.50 a 
ton. Most of the trading activity of 
the week was confined to small lots 
for immediate or nearby require- 
ments. Forward commitments were a 
rarity. 


BUFFALO: Ingredients turned 
lower in a pre-holiday lull. 

Millfeeds declined under a com- 
bination of factors. Mixers’ business 
was good, but their weekly replace- 
ments have been curtailed for the 
past several weeks. Millfeeds also met 
competition from other ingredients, 
and inventory tax problems crop up 
at this time of year. Bran was off 
$1.50; middlings eased 50¢, and red 
dog was unchanged. 

Grains, meat scraps, some vegeta- 
ble proteins and screenings moved up, 
while many other items gave ground. 
Corn advanced 2¢, oats rose 1 to 144¢, 
feed wheat was down 1¢ and barley 
was steady but scarce. 

Soybean oil meal racked up a $5 
gain but lost it and ended unchanged. 
Linseed oil meal worked $2.50 higher. 
Gluten meal and gluten feed gained 
$2. Meat scraps were very scarce and 
up $2.50. Fish meal was quiet and 
steady as some late North Carolina 
catches were offered. 


Midwest 


CINCINNATI: Supplies were ade- 


| quate to meet the quiet demand for 


ingredients this week. 

Meat scraps and tankage jumped 
$9. Soybean oil meal advanced $4, 
and corn oil meal and brewers dried 


Animal Proteins Advance 


grains 
| were: 


were up $2. Also advancing 
Linseed oil meal, 50¢ for the 
| old process and $2 for the new; mill- 
| feeds and unground grain 
ings, $1, and molasses, 4¢. 


screen- 


| $&T. LOUIS: Feed ingredient prices 
were generally firm to higher in fair- 
ly active trading 

Bulk millfeeds were the major ex- 
| 


} ception to the upward trend, with 
prices down $1 at the close. Mill 
| offerings were light but buyers were 
not aggressive due to the increased 


| supplies of dry corn on the market. 
Soybean meal moved higher early 
in the week on reports of heavy ex- 
port However, as offerings did 
not tighten up greatly and the meal 
future at Chicago turned downward, 
| cash meal followed with the result 
that the upturn was reduced to 50¢ 
} a ton. 
| After three weeks of steady prices 
|} meat scraps gained $5. Demand was 
good and suppliers maintained a tight 
| offering policy. Blackstrap molasses 
advanced 4¢ from the low point of 


sales 


the season. Demand showed: little 
change 
Dehydrated alfalfa pellets com- 
| manded slightly higher prices. 
MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL: Lin- 


seed meal made a sharp advance in 
this week’s ingredient trading which 

| saw prices generally move higher de- 
spite slow demand. 

The 34% solvent linseed meal ad- 
vanced $2.50 to $3 and the 32% ex- 
peller advanced $1.50 to $2 so that 
both stood at $64.50 for the first time 
in many-a-month 
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Soybean meal was one of the few 
losers, being off $1 to $1.50. 

Meat and bone meal and tankage 
came out of the doldrums and sold 
for $2 to $3 more at the end of the 
trading period. In the millfeeds, 
sacked bran was up $1, and, in oat 
products, prices were steady to $2 
higher. 

Animal fat advanced %¢ lb. under 
a combined demand from domestic 
and export buyers. Dried whey was 
us 25¢ cwt. under tight supply. 


South 


MEMPHIS: The demand was gen- 
erally fair for ingredients on the 
Memphis market, while mixed feed 
business was reported as being good. 

Based principally on the advance in 
vegetable proteins and export de- 
mand, animal proteins advanced con- 
siderably. Now they have reached a 
point where they appear fairly steady. 

Aggressive buying brought about a 
firm price trend in cottonseed oil 
meal 

Soybean oil meal, after moving in- 
to a higher price range the past few 
weeks, experienced a dip. December 
shipment, which had been considered 
in a tight position a week ago, was 
being offered freely. 

Oilseed meal futures worked in an 
irregular pattern on the Memphis 
Board of Trade. 

Unrestricted soybean oil meal 
closed Dec. 12 75¢ lower to 50¢ per 
ton higher than Dec. 5, while bulk 
solvent cottonseed oil meal was 50¢ 
lower to $3 higher. July proved the 
only loser in cottonseed oil meal, 
which reflected strength in the cash 
market. 


Southwest 
KANSAS CITY: Prices of major 
ingredients this week were mixed 
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with changes mostly of a minor na- 


ture. 


Protein meals recorded some ad- 
vances wtih cottonseed meal up about 
$2, due mostly to area mill demand. 
Linseed meal jumped up $4 to $5 
with the strength more from the 
supply side than a much stronger 
consumer dernand. Soy bean meal 
prices held their own for the week 


on a slow demand. 


Millfeeds moved lower this week 
with bulk midds. losing ahout $2, 
reflecting the slower mixer demand. 
Sacked milfeeds were only 50¢ lower 
with dealer trade and mill demand 
tending to keep supplies cleaned up. 

Animal proteins were up about 
$2.50, and spot supplies are still tight. 

Alfalfa meal prices held to those 
which have prevailed for the past 
several weeks. However, there were 
some sales of dehy pellets which re- 


flected slightly lower prices 


FT. WORTH: Millfeed offerings 
continued tight and while buyers 
were reluctant to make purchases on 
the higher market, prices remained 
firm and shorts advanced another 


$1, and feather meal, $2.50. 


West 


SEATTLE: Soybean meal remained 
strong, gaining $1 a ton. However, 
there appears to be some buyer re- 
sistance at this level. Copra meal 
jumped $2 per ton with limited offer- 
ings due to strong demand in Cali- 


fornia. 


Meat meal was weak and down 10¢ 
per unit with supply exceeding de- 
mand. Herring meal was unchanged 
but could drop after the first of the 


year depending on fishing. 


Corn recovered slightly gaining 


about 50¢ at the close. 


Millfeed remained firm, rising 50¢. 
There appeared to be ample supply 


to take care of the demand. 


PORTLAND: Feed ingredient trad- 
ing at Portland and other Pacific 
Northwest markets was moderately 
active this week and prices for a 
number of important items advanced 
to higher levels. Colder weather was 
credited with bringing about an im- 
proved demand as the week closed. 
There was also a strong indication 
that mixers and feeders were antici- 
pating most of their feeding needs 


through the holidays. 


Soybean meal values gained an- 
other $1 to $1.50 a ton, with copra 
meal advancing $2 a ton and cotton- 
seed meal gaining $1. Soybean meal 
lost some of the early advance at the 
close due to buyer resistance to re- 


cent sharp advances. 


Wheat millfeed listings worked $1 
a ton higher when offerings tightened 
in front of recent heavy domestic 
usage and rather substantial export 
orders through April. Dehydrated al- 
falfa meal prices pushed $1 a ton 
higher in front of a dependable de- 


mand. 


Other Reports 


ALFALFA MEAL: U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture figures just an- 
nounced show that as of Oct. 31 pro- 
duction of dehydrated alfalfa for six 
months totaled 1,206,800 tons, an all- 
time record. The American Dehydra- 
tors Assn. says that this figure indi- 
cates an annual production of about 


1,280,000 to 1,285,000 tons. 


The figures show a stock of 586,000 
tons, down 20,900 from a month ear- 
lier but up 32,800 tons from a year 


before. 


ADA said its calculations on dis- 
appearance stand at 701,800 tons as 
of Oct. 31, again a record. The asso- 
ciation pointed out that at the same 
time last year the industry had dis- 


posed of 671,800 tons. 


ADA commented that the figures 
show stocks up 5.9% from 1960, pro- 


duction up 4.0% and disappearance aa City: Demand good; 
: . adequate; 50% meat scraps $80 
Dehydrated alfalfa meal production 
for the month of October stood at 


86,400 tons as compared with 95,200 


Cincinnati: Demand excellent; 
5 and bone scraps 


FISH MEAL: Based on domestic 
production and imports, the U.S. sup- 
ply of fish meal during the first nine 


; trend $2.50 high- 


77,000 tons above the 
nine-month period in 1960, according 
to a report from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Domestic pro- 
duction was 15,000 tons greater and 
imports 62,000 tons greater than for 
the nine-month period of 1960. 

The department said that all fac- 
indicate that the total U.S. sup- 
ply of fish meal in 1961 will exceed 
the peak year of 1959 when the quan- 
tity amounted to nearly 440,000 tons. 

September domestic production of 
fish meal and scrap was nearly 29,- 
from September, 
to the Department of 


I Yemand moderate; 


MEXICAN PHOSPHATE 


1960, according 


is: Demand good; supplies tight; 
sacked middlings 


Corn molasses (hy- 
in October amounted 
to 19 million gallons compared to 
1.6 million in September and 2.1 mil- 
lion in October last year. Since Jan. 
1, shipments of corn molasses through 
31 totaled 19.1 million gallons 
19.2 million gallons dur- 
ing the same period in 1960, accord- 
g to figures of the U.S. Department 


sacked bran up $1 to $45; 
drol) shipments 


Demand was excellent for the 
sparse offerings of cottonseed meal 
and the market was up $2 to $3. 
Also advancing were: Meat and bone 
meal, $2.50; brewers dried grains, $2; 
linseed meal, $2; standard rice bran, 


"Standard millrun $48, 


MOLASSES: Imports of industrial 
and feed molasses during September 
totaled 19.1 million 
ing to the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. This was about 37% less than 
was imported in August and 48% less 
than in September, 1960. 


sacked bran $42@ 
sacked shorts $42 5 


nine months of the year totaled 215.7 
million gallons compared to 375.9 mil- 
the same months last ; $33 for blackstrap, 
Principal sources of imports dur- 
in millions of gallons 
were: Mexico, 3.1; Dominican Repub- 


1.8. Main points of entry of the im- 
ported molasses in millions of gallons 
were: New York, 11.3; Galveston, 2.6; 
San Francisco, 1.8, and ports in Ohio, Sedenied eonsenel: 

Puerto Rican shipments of black- 
strap molasses to the U.S. mainland 
totaled 2,916,707 gallons in July com- 
2,713 in June and 5,272,- 


$29.36, delivered Ft. 


De mand improv ing; 


Puerto Rican shipments in the first 
seven months of 1961 to 25,647,308 
gallons as against 16,836,348 in the 
same months a year ago. 

Exports of industrial and feed mo- 
lasses from the 
tories in September totaled 2.5 mil- 
Practically all of it was 
shipped to Canada, USDA said. This 
brings total exports in the first nine 
months of 1961 to 9.7 million gallons 
as against 14.6 million in the same 
months a year earlier. 


Demand and eupply good; 


supply tight; 


(Continued from page 94) 
delivered Memphis, 
OAT PRODUCTS 


Minneapolis: Demand good; 
i sacked rolled "ste ady at 


Demand excellent; 


long while solvent supply adequate; pulverized white oats $45 
. Louis: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
limited; white pulverized $43, reground 
; local production, 31% pro- ’ 
; trend easier; sup- 
: trend firmer; sup- white pulverized $53.10, sacked, 
; reground oat feed $32, 


: Demand good; supply fair; 


1 fine ground fe eding oatmeal $73; food. 
rolled oats $76@79. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; 
; oat mill by-product $24@ 


, California produc- feeding rolled oats 


10% protein oat mill- 
: Demand fair; supply ample; 


Demand and supply fair; 
38 Ib. or better $50 delivered truck 


MEAT AND BONE MEAL 


PEANUT OIL MEAL 


Los Angeles: Nothing available for quota- 
tion. 


POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady: 
supply ample; $1.50 a unit of protein, 
sacked, unchanged. 

Boston: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply steady; $85, unchanged. 

Ft. Worth: Demand strong; supply scarce; 
$82.50@85, sacked, f.o.b. Texas plants, un- 
changed. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady at 
the advance; supply inadequate; 55% meal 
$90, sacked, nominal, up $4. 


RICE BY-PRODUCTS 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply limited; California production, high 
fat content, bran $53, sacked, unchanged. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend steady; 
extremely light offerings standard rice bran, 
sufficient on solvent; standard rice bran 
$38, sacked, f.0.b. Houston, up $1; solvent 
rice bran $31.50 bulk, $35.50 sacked, f.o.b. 
south Texas rice mills, unchanged. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; $56, sacked, f.o.b. Buffalo, un- 
changed. 

SCREENINGS 

Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply tight 
on Canadian; unground Canadian steady 
at $21; domestic lights up $4@7, $10@14; 
domestic mediums steady to $2 higher, $14 
@20; domestic heavies steady at $20@28; 
15% flax screenings off $3 to $37. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; ground barley $35, sacked, 
unchanged 

Chicago: Demand good; trend $2@3 high- 
er; supply fair; ground grain $33.50, Canadi- 
an $26.50. 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady: 
@ 25, " 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 


supply fair; unground grain screenings $23 
1 


steady to higher; ground $40.25, sacked, 


New York, up 7 : 
New York, up $1.25. 
SOFT PHOSPHATE 
(Sacked, delivered) 
Atlanta: $20.25. 
Buffalo: $25.50. 
Chicago: $24.96 
Cincinnati: $23.64. 
Moines: $25.42. 
Kansas City: $25.07. 
22.28. 


bulk unground $30.75, 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 

Minneapolis: Demand slow; supplies ade- 
quate; 44% off $1 to $54.50; 50% off $1.50 
to $60; 41% expeller off $1.50 to $60 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady 
to firm; supply ample; $82.10, unchanged to 
50¢ higher. 

Chicago: Demand fair; supplies moderate: 
trend irregular and $1 lower to $1.50 high- 


er; 44% restricted billing $60; 44% E.T.L. 
$5 


7.50@58; 50% unrestricted billing $65.50; 
50% E.T.L. $63.60 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend strong- 
er; supply adequate; 44% solvent $58@ 
58.50, unchanged, 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend higher; 


supply adequate; $63, Decatur, up $4 


St. Louis: Demand good; trend easier: 


supply ample; 44% $60.50, up 60¢. 


Boston: Demand and supply good; trend 


steadier; 44% $57.50, 50% $63.50, both up 


50¢, f.0.b. Decatur. 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady: 


supply sufficient; 44% $68.70@70, December- 
January, unchanged to 70¢ up; 50% $74.70 


@76, December-January, unchanged to 70¢ 
higher. 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; $83, delivered, carlots, up $2. 
Denver: Demand good; supply ample; 
$70.20, up $1. 
Buffalo: De smand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply adequate; $57.50, Decatur, unchanged 
Portland: Demand active: trend strong; 


supply adequate; 44% $81.85, 50% $87.85. 


Memphis: Demand fair; trend weak; sup- 


ply ample; prime 44% solvent $61, f.o.b. 


Memphis, unchanged. 


TANKAGE 

St. Paul: Demand fair; supplies ample; 
prices $2 higher, $91@96. 

Chicago: Demand improved; trend higher, 
up $2.50; supply moderate; 60% protein 
$92.50, sacked 

Cincinnati: Demand excellent: trend 


strong; supply good; 60% digester $92.50, 
Cincinnati, up $9. 


Kansas City: Demand good; trend strong: 
60% digester $90@92.50, un- 

changed to $2.50 higher. 
Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend firm: 


supply scarce; 60% digester $90, sacked, 


f.o.b. Ft. Worth, unchanged. 


UREA FEED COMPOUND 
Woodstock, Tenn.: Minimum 42% nitro- 


gen, 262% protein equivalent; $105 bagged, 


$99 bulk, delivered in all states east of 


and including New Mexico, Colorado, Wyo- 


ming and Montana. 
LaPlatte, Neb., and South Point, Ohio: 
Minimum 42% nitrogen, 262% protein equiv- 


alent $96, f.0.b. bagged; $90 bulk, cars or 


trucks; freight equalized with nearest pro- 


ducing point. 


Pryor, Okla.: 42% nitrogen, 
262% protein equivalent, $95 bagged, $91 
bulk, f.0.b. Pryor, freight equalized with 
nearest producing point; $100 bagged, $96 
bulk, delivered in cars or trucks t) New 
Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming and all states 
to the East. 


VEGETABLE & ANIMAL FAT 
(HYDROLYZED) 


Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady: 


supply adequate; 5%¢ Ib., unchanged. 


Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend steady: 


supply limited; 4%¢ Ib., f.0.b. north cen- 
tral Texas, unchanged. 


COMPLETE ELEVATOR, MILL 
ROLFE, TOWA—Construction has 


been completed on a new 35,000 bu. 
grain elevator and feed mill for the 
Climax Grain & Feed Co., Rolfe, 
Iowa. Contractor was United Engi- 
neering Co., Ft. Dodge, Iowa. Mr. 
and Mrs. H. I. Wickre are the 
owners. 
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this proportion is down to less than 
10%. 

L. T. Shoene, manager of a PCA 
office at Hastings, Minn., said PCA 
and other lending institutions which 
have loaned money in the past to 
farmers who grew turkeys are now 
backing away from the practice. 

“Crying Shame” 

To Howard Kauffman of Water- 
man, Ill, who grew about 100,000 
market turkeys, dressed most of these 
birds, produced some 200,000 hatch- 
ing eggs and hatched about 150,000 
poults in 1961, it would be “a crying 
shame to cast a growing, vibrant 
business aside and take on govern- 
ment red tape, inequality and possibly 
dishonesty.” 

Mr. Kauffman, a director of the 
National Turkey Federation, testified 
for himself and for the Illinois Tur- 
key Growers Assn. 

“After anyone has read the mar- 
keting orders,” he added, “I think he 
becomes thoroughly confused. He im- 
mediately realizes that government 
red tape will soon take over his in- 
dustry. Inequalities, unfairness be- 
tween sections (of the nation), areas 
and different plants become apparent. 
The rewards for cheating, lying and 
dishonest practices are made attrac- 
tive.” 

During his 28 years in the turkey 
business, Mr. Kauffman testified, 
“Every one of them (years) has been 
a profitable one for me until 1961. I 
believe this is generally true in our 
turkey industry. ... 

“T cannot help but feel that if the 
turkey industry exchanges its free- 
dom for the red tape of government 
control that we are very much like 
Esau who, in Genesis, the first book 
of the Bible, sold his birthright to his 
brother, Jacob, for a bowl of porridge 
under the impetus of immediate and 
gnawing hunger.” 

Word from Missouri 

Testimony by William Beckett, gen- 
eral counsel for the Missouri Farmers 
Assn., indicated that the organization 
basically agrees with the grower al- 
lotment approach to production con- 
trol first suggested in the so-called 
“Ziegenhagen Amendment” at the 
Des Moines hearing 

Mr. Beckett, also a vice president 
of Missouri Farmers Assn., submitted 
proposed changes and additions sug- 
gested by the cooperative, but said 
the organization currently favored 
the proposed turkey and hatching egg 
orders as “an immediate logical solu- 
tion.” He said the orders, as pres- 
ently proposed, are the “only imme- 
diate prospect for helping the indus- 
try’s situation,” but added, “This 
doesn’t mean we can’t look for some- 
thing else in a year or two.” 

Under an amendment proposed by 
the MFA, a handler who required, as 
a condition of receiving poults, a 
poult producer to purchase feed, 
medicine or other supplies from the 
handler would be liable to penalty 


under unfair trade practice provi- 
sions. 
Any producer allotments’ estab- 


lished under the MFA proposal would 
not be less than 100% of the first 
15,000 Ib. of each producer’s alloca- 
tion base. In other words, if a pro- 
ducer grew no more than 15,000 Ib. 
of turkey, his allotment would be no 
less than that. 
Expert Witness 

Dr. Don Paarlberg, a former assist- 
ant secretary of agriculture for mar- 
keting and foreign agriculture and 
now on the staff of Purdue Univer- 
sity, appeared as an “expert” witness. 
He said his concern regarding the 
proposed marketing orders ‘comes 
from my belief that these orders 
would have adverse economic con- 
sequences for farmers.” 

The proposed hatching egg order, 
he said, would increase prices which 
would have to be paid for poults by 
growers. 


| need marketing orders. 


“The proposed order is unique in 
this major respect: While other mar- 
keting orders of which I have knowl- 
edge have the effect of increasing 
prices paid by processors, this one 
would increase prices paid by farm- 
ers,” he said. 

“It would be necessary to ration 
out the limited supply of poults to 
turkey growers who, with the pros- 
pect of a higher price for turkeys, 
would express a strong demand for 
poults.” 

He suggested that one way to ra- 
tion the supply of poults would be 
with quotas for turkey growers. But 
he added that, under existing law, 
quotas for producers are of doubtful 
legality; many turkey growers are 
opposed to quotas, and the proposed 
order does not provide quotas for 
growers. 

Packers’ Viewpoint 

Representatives of three major 
meat packing concerns, Swift, Wilson 
and Armour, testified as turkey mar- 
keting order opponents. All three pro- 
tested the difficulties which would be 
encountered, under certain provisions 
of proposed orders, in sorting set- 
aside birds by grower lots. They said 
identifying birds for each producer 
from which birds were received would 
be a major problem. 

They also generally agreed with a 
statement made earlier during the 
Chicago hearing by Dr. Gordon W 
Sprague of Land O’Lakes Creameries, 
Inc., Minneapolis (Feedstuffs, Dec. 9, 
page 1). They said their companies 
would not want branded turkeys in- 
cluded in any set-aside pool. 

Testimony and questioning related 


to turkey processing suggested the 
possibility of buying turkeys from 
other processors to fulfill set-aside 


obligations. 
Grower-Processors 

Representative of the testimony 
heard from a number of growers who 
and retail their birds them- 
selves were these comments by Law- 
rence Dean of Michigan: “We don’t 
. We can 
stay in the black without them. . 
We're providing the customer with 
the kind of bird she wants and she’s 
willing to pay a premium price for 
it. Set-aside (provisions of the 
proposed marketing orders) could eli- 


process 


” 
minate us from business. 


Mr. Dean said retailing turkeys 
has been more profitable than grow- 
ing the birds. And he said that, while 
he didn’t know how many growers 
sold their own birds at retail, he be- 
lieves this type of marketing could 
be increased. 


Research Exemptions 


Dr. J. Holmes Martin, head of the 
poultry science department of Pur- 
due University, testified, in behalf of 
the Poultry Breeders of America, 
Inc., that “qualified” breeders should 
be exempt from set-aside provisions 
of marketing orders in respect to re- 
search needs. He said it would be 
unfortunate if restrictions hindered 
research projects. 

Dr. E. L. Johnson, head of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota’s poultry depart- 
ment, also talked about exemptions 
for research, but in behalf of univer- 
sity experimental turkey projects. His 
testimony requested that any market- 
ing order not place non-profit experi- 
mental work under the restrictions 
applied to industry. 

Richard Larkin, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture representative, asked 
Dr. Johnson if the type of research 
done by colleges is also done by com- 
mercial organizations and wondered 
if the Minnesota department head 
was suggesting that commercial re- 
search be excluded, too. Dr. Johnson 
said he was in no position to answer 
Mr. Larkin’s questions. 

The Independent Turkey Growers 
Assn., represented by Wallace 
Wright, an Elma, Iowa, turkeyman, 
strongly opposed marketing orders. 

“Don’t get us wrong,” he said. “We 
don’t want to suggest changes in the 
proposed marketing orders. . We 
don’t want any marketing orders. 

“The best way to help an industry 
is to leave considerable risk in it. 


” 


| This is free enterprise. 


The Independent Turkey Growers 


Assn. was formed in Iowa when the 
Iowa Turkey Federation’s board of | 
directors voted in November to sup- 


port the proposed 1 
The 
having 
allocated to a 
pointed out by Elme1 
Mich., growe! 

“The small grower would take his 
birds handler and pay the cost 
of handling but wait for the money 
from such birds and then receive only 


rketing orders 
turkey growers 
to wait for payment for birds 
set-aside pool was 
Embury, Byron, 


problem of 


to a 


|} such amount as the committee has 
| seen fit to receive from the sale of 
| such birds,” he said. “In this case 

the producer has no say in the dis- 


position of his own product.” 


ROILERS 


1) 


(Con 1 


tions slowed the transporting of birds 
to market this week as dirt roads to 
were impassable. However, 
this only made the shortage situation 
more acute because it had developed 
prior to the bad break in the ele- 
ments. 


houses 


Profits Possible 
Higher prices mean better than a 


“break-even” situation for growers 
At latest on-the-farm prices, growers 
can show a little profit—something 
most haven’t seen since last spring 
Gains in price strength continued 


through the week. Dec. 15 it was re- 
ported that broiler prices at the farm 
in Georgia had climbed to 15-154%4¢ 
about half a cent higher than the day 
| before and more than a penny above 
the level of two days earlier. 

At-plant prices Dec. 15 were quoted 
mostly at 16-1644¢, but in some in- 
stances the at-plant price was 1644¢. 

North Carolina markets were pay- 
ing 15¢, with the market showing 
further strength. 

For the week ended Dec. 6, Georgia 
markets handled 6,165,000 broilers 
4% more than for the same period 
last year. Egg placements totaled 
8,775,000—5% more than for the like 
period a year ago. 

Market Outlook 

The strengthening of the market 
has brought an entirely different at- 
titude on the part of growers, and the 
industry as a whole 

Some sources point out that the 
market is following the same pattern 
it did in 1955 when prices plunged 
It was pointed out that prices started 
climbing in December and continued 
upward. 

Checking for reaction as to how 
permanent the trade thinks the pres- 
ent incline will continue, brought out 
the feeling that prices will continue 
at or about the same level through 
January and possibly February. 

However, sources were conservative 
in making predictions and making an 
effort not to be too enthused over the 
way the market has turned the last 
couple of weeks. 

It was pointed out, however, that 
processing plants are expecting short- 
ages to continue not only through the 
holidays but through January. It was 
stated that the latter part of 
February will bring along new place- 
ments which could affect the market. 

At the North Carolina Animal Nu- 
trition Conference at Raleigh this 
past week, suppliers said there is a 
better feeling all around that area. 

Meanwhile there to be a 
slow-down in marketing order activi- 
ty in the Southeast as time nears for 
Congress to return to Washington 
and possibly act upon legislation now 
being prepared for introduction. 

The poultry commodity committee 
is due to meet again in Washington 
on Jan. 3 and 4. The purpose will be 
to review a tentative marketing or- 
der being prepared by a committee 
of eight, which was slated to work 
on the first draft over the holidays. 


appears 


Mergers, Acquisitions 
Meanwhile, even the market 
shows a stiffening process, rumors of 


as 
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some changes in broiler production in 
Georgia continue to circulate. At least 
one major merger was reported in 
trade circles during the week. 

There were reports of additional 
expected acquisitions by Ralston Pur- 
ina Co. of poultry operations in 
Georgia, with official announcements 
expected to be made before long. 

Optimism Noted 

Other developments included these: 

At a meeting of the Northwest 
Georgia Feed Dealers Assn. in Dalton 
last week, there was a feeling of 
optimism that hasn’t existed for sev- 
eral months. 

One feed dealer attending the meet- 
ing expressed his opinion that the 
higher prices now in effect would ex- 
tend at least through April, although 
most other sources were not so opti- 
mistic. The more conservative are 
predicting present prices, or perhaps 
a little higher, through February. 

A processor, queried about his run- 
ning schedule for the remainder of 
this year, said it all depends on how 
many birds he is able to buy. 

He also voiced the opinion that the 
consumer demand is running higher 
than normally expected for this time 
of the year. With the curtailed pro- 
duction, this has caught supply lines 
short. 


Marketing Orders 

The Georgia Turkey Assn. met at 
Rock Eagle last week for the purpose 
of discussing the marketing orders 
and while no official action was taken 
it was the consensus of those attend- 
ing that turkeymen in Georgia would 
be in favor of marketing orders if 
controls were placed at the producer- 
farm level rather than at the hatch- 
ery levels. 

There was very little activity in 
marketing orders for broilers in the 
South this week as a period of wait- 
and-see has developed. 

Chick placements are still on the 
conservative side, the latest figures 
reveal. Egg settings are showing a 
decline, also, although only slight. 


$1,000 Awarded to 
Meat Judging Team 


MADISON, WIS.—A team repre- 
senting Oklahoma State University 
has won the $1,000 first prize offered 
by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., in the 
Intercollegiate Meat Judging Contest. 

The three-man Oklahoma State 
team, coached by Prof. L. M. Wal- 
ters, topped 23 other competing col- 
lege and university teams ringing up 
2,736 points out of a possible score 
of 3,000. The contest, now in its 32nd 


year, is sponsored by the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board in co- 
operation with the International 


Livestock Exposition. 

Pfizer also presented a $500 award 
to the second place winner, a team 
representing the University of Ten- 
nessee, coached by J. W. Cole, and a 
$250 prize to the third place team 
from the University of Illinois, 
coached by Robert Kauffman. 

These awards were presented by 
Dr. Wid Crawford, animal nutrition- 
ist at the Pfizer Agricultural Re- 
search Center, Terre Haute, Ind. The 
prize money will be used to finance 
meat research at the winning schools, 
the Pfizer announcement said. 

Leading the Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity team to its top position was 
Hugh Halsey, Piney Creek, N.C., with 
934 of a possible 1,000 points. He 
surpassed the scores of all individual 
contestants, it was pointed out. 

Other members of the winning Ok- 
lahoma State team were Rodney Or- 
rell, Carnegie, Okla., and Jack Tuck- 
er, Mullen, Neb. 

This is the fifth year that Pfizer 
has offered cash prizes in this con- 
test designed to give youths an op- 
portunity to test their skills in judg- 
ing cuts and carcasses of beef, pork 
and lamb for quality, texture, tender- 
ness and palatability. Last year’s 
$1,000 prize went to Iowa State Uni- 
versity. 
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Chicks Placed in Principal Broiler Areas 


some Oklahoma turkey producers in 
business. 

The principal provision of the mar- 
keting order proposed for turkeys 
which some producers feel would 
bring an end to farm processing is 
the one which would require federal 
inspection for grade or quality. Ac- 
cording to interpretations, this sec- 
tion further provides that the costs 


| of such services would be borne by 


the person processing the turkeys. 
Producers who process only their 
own turkeys are currently exempt 
from inspection requirements. The 
proposed marketing orders, according 


| to opinions expressed here, would 


nullify this provision. 
It was said that the costs of in- 
specting production of small farm 


| processing plants would be prohibi- 


| tive. Also, it 


was observed that a 


| sufficient number of inspectors would 


(000's omitted) 

Week ending Maine Conn Penn. Ind mW. Mo. Del Md. 
October 7 . . 1,137 248 644 494 56 573 1,355 1,667 
October 14 . 1,058 219 600 449 66 607 11,259 853 
October 2! 953 236 432 456 24 593 1,184 1,888 | 
October 28 1,188 257 539 455 38 57! 1,514 1,907 
November 4 1,165 25! 701 517 65 679 1,529 2,056 
1,105 244 763 569 54 684 1,695 
296 741 622 53 694 1,519 2,022 
November 25 ............. 1,089 238 595 635 58 662 1,482 2,101 
December 2 .. 1,146 222 795 709 35 67! 1,615 2,057 
December 9? 1,154 221 707 696 50 644 1,459 2,367 

Week ending Va. W.Va N.C. $.c. Ga. Fla. Ala. Miss. 
October 7 739 245 2,979 357 5,325 151 3,388 2,00! 
October |4 712 273 2,889 345 5,455 157 3,372 1,944 
October 2! 711 245 2,738 293 5,274 174 3,204 1,906 
666 176 2,761 373 5,433 198 3,278 2,138 
716 263 2,816 316 5,512 201 3,474 2,123 
776 353 2,877 349 5,551 205 3,476 2,153 
eer 724 374 3,014 315 5,629 224 3,397 2,206 
November 25 .. 79! 380 3,048 342 5,890 240 3,529 2,166 
December 2 ...... 856 34! 3,193 364 6,020 260 3,493 2,285 
December ? 879 372 3,289 343 6,165 253 3,703 2,263 

Total 22 areas 

Week ending Ark. La Texas Wash. Oregon Calif. 196! 1960 
October 7 ose SSFP 394 666 296 182 1,082 28,558 28,442 
October . 3,468 407 291 141 1,049 28,246 28,355 
October 2! . 3,441 337 .700 261 92 943° «27,085 28,165 
October 28 oss 350 225 109 948 «628,132 28,639 
November 4 .... 3,107 397 759 235 168 945 «28,986 29,157 
November |! 371 74) 236 989 «=©29,620 29,970 
November 18 ............. 3,462 369 ,788 294 71 1,083 30,145 30,282 
November 25 3,247 357 254 147 1,032 30,094 29,932 
December 2 ....... . 3,739 399 956 206 192 1,085 31,639 30,818 
December 9? 3,803 395 905 223 135 1,136 32,162 30,971 


TOP OF THE HOPPER 


(Continued from page 2) 


Freeman, secretary of agriculture, told the group, according to the Times, 
“I have been disturbed that people have the idea that marketing orders are 
government controls. We are not here to bamboozle you, but to serve you. 
This is no government controls program.” 

The Secretary then advised commiiteemen to “get on the phone and 
straighten out the editor if he writes an editorial calling this program a 


governmental control program.” 


So far, no phone calls in the Hopper corner, which consistently and in 
the good company of numerous learned and honest economists, has described 
marketing orders as government controls. We think we will continue to do so 
until we are assigned a typewriter key ‘set-aside’ which does not include 


these letters. 


v 


SAID ONE Chicago turkey marketing order hearing spectator to another 
during a lunch break: “What do you want to bet that before another year is 
out we'll be going through this sort of thing again for eggs?” 


There was no bet. 


WHILE THE BIGGEST cattle feedlots mix their own rations, a number 
of feed manufacturers have moved into cattle feeding. Recently reported is 
a midwest feed manufacturer's building of a mill for a 10,000-head feedlot. 


v 


THERE IS INCREASING INTEREST in the effects of diet on animal 
products and the possibilities of modifying the animal products through feed- 
ing. One reason for this, of course, is the public consciousness of consump- 
tion of total fat and various types of fat, depending on types of fatty acids 
in the fat. It has been shown that the composition of chicken fat can be 
altered, and one scientist said that if he were in the broiler business, he 
would be thinking about producing chickens with the fat composition altered 


to appeal to some consumers. 


Smith-Douglass CDP 
Now in 50-Lb. Bags 


NORFOLK, VA. — Smith-Douglass 
Co., Inc., here, has announced that 
its CDP defluorinated feed phospho- 
rus supplement became available in 
50 Ib. bags Dec. 15 at three shipping 
points 

Those points are: Muscatine, Iowa; 
Plant City, Tla.. and Port Arthur, 
Texas. Henry Highton, feed phos- 
phorus sales manager, said CDP is 
available in both 50 and 100 lb. new 
multiwall papers as well as in bulk 
from all three shipping points. 


MAKE LIVESTOCK FEED 
DYERSVILLE, IOWA—Harry and 
Bob Leigh have begun the manufac- 


ture here of Ken-Mar livestock feed. | 


The line includes hog, dairy cattle 


and feeder cattle feeds. Poultry feeds | 


will be added later. 


EFFECT 


(Continued from page 1) 


if marketing orders currently pro- 
posed were to become effective. 

Also discussed here in informal 
gatherings were the restricting ef- 
fects the proposed marketing orders 
would have on foundation breeders 
and hatching egg producers. 

(A summary of testimony heard at 
the Oklahoma City hearing appeared 
in the Dec. 9 issue of Feedstuffs, 
starting on page 1.) 

Of Special Significance 

On-the-farm processing and direct 
retailing have special significance in 
Oklahoma and in other states. In 
fact, Sewell Skelton, Oklahoma State 
University extension poultry market- 
ing specialist, believes that these 
small dressing operations have kept 


be unavailable, since they already are 
in short supply for large plants under 
federal inspection. 

“Dim Hopes” 

In an interview, Roy Ferguson, 
River Rest Turkey Sales, Inc., Shaw- 
nee, Okla., a marketing order oppo- 
nent, said he believes “any hopes for 
continued highly selective breeding 
improvement and research work are 
very dim under the proposed mar- 
keting orders.” This view was gen- 
erally shared in testimony by several 
producers, processors and hatchery- 
men. 

“The turkey industry can continue 


| to progress far more sensibly under 


free enterprise than under a program 
so designed that no individual nor 
group, regardless of wisdom, can 
hope to prevent grossly unfair situ- 
ations,”” Mr. Ferguson said. 


Export Curtailment 
noted that the effects of the 
proposed marketing orders would 
curtail export shipments and_ this 
would present another problem for 
the breeder to face. 

“At the present time, 30-40% of 
our total volume is exported to Can- 
ada and South America,” he said. “By 
no strength of the imagination can 
foreign turkey production ever hurt 
the U.S. market. The Agricultural 
Act of 1937, as amended, specifically 
provides for embargoes anytime im- 
ports threaten to interfere with the 
purpose of a market order. 

“Both Canada and Latin America 
are almost entirely dependent upon 
US. breeders for foundation stock. 


He 


| How can shutting off their supply be 
| construed as a sound way to improve 


badly needed international good 
will?” 

Mr. Ferguson also noted that cer- 
tain sections of the proposed market- 
ing orders provide for each year’s 
nationwide commercial production to 
be governed according to the percent- 
age allotments provided to breeders 
of the various sizes or types of tur- 
keys permitted. “While the progeny 


| from commercial breeders affect the 


current year’s crop, the progeny from 
foundation breeders affect only the 
next year’s crop,” he said. “Since a 
foundation breeder’s research pro- 
gram looks into the future, the prog- 
ress in research would be a matter 
of the secretary of agriculture’s de- 
cision rather than each breeder's 
initiative and experience.” 


Domestic vs. Foreign 
Harold Mobley of Mt. Vernon, Mo., 
another commercial egg producer 
with substantial interest in export 
markets, declared in a personal inter- 
view, “The costs and risks of devel- 


WILL CATTLE GET 
COFFEE NERVES? 


RALEIGH, N.C.—A new source of 
feed for ruminants is the soluble cof- 
fee industry. Animals like the resi- 
due from making instant coffee, re- 
ported Dr. Morley R. Kare, North 
Carolina State College, in addressing 
the state’s annual nutrition confer- 
ence. 


oping a foreign market are substan- 
tially greater than in the U.S. The 
proposed marketing orders make no 
distinction between foreign and do- 
mestic egg handlers. This would defi- 
nitely interfere with international 
trade between the U.S. and foreign 
markets. 

“How can we be expected to be 
agreeable to a proposal to destroy 
set-aside eggs that are not even dis- 
tined for the American market? 
Since the secretary of agriculture can 
change egg allocation bases at any 
time, what outlook is there, other 
than bankruptcy, for the small, in- 
dependent egg producer?” 


TRENDS 


(Continued from page 6) 


Many gave cash discounts of 1 to 3% 
or $1 to $4 per ton to encourage pay- 
ment. 

MIXING—Nearly 70% of all es- 
tablishments surveyed (including “‘re- 
tailers” and others) mixed feed. The 
percentage varied from 21 in Massa- 
chusetts to 89 in Indiana. In most 
states, most of the mixing establish- 
ments had mixing volumes under 
10,000 tons; California had the least 
small volume mixers. Among the mix- 
ing establishments, those that “mix 
only,” presumably the wholesale type 
of feed manufacturer, were in the 
minority, as would be expected. 

Manufacturing Practices—‘Ground- 
up” mixing, use of premixes or use 
of supplements tended to vary with 
volume, as would be expected. Many 
medium and small operations used 
both supplements and premixes. Cus- 
tom mixing was most prevalent 
among smaller mixers and in grain 
areas. Survey figures also showed 
the marked increase in grain banking 
in grain states particularly. 

Sales Practices—The report noted 
the increase in bulk feed in all areas, 
especially the West, but pointed out 
that bagged feeds still represent most 
of the sales in the East particularly. 
Complete feeds, as expected, repre- 
sented larger percentages of sales in 
grain deficit areas. As tonnage in- 
creased, percentage retailed from the 
plant tended to decrease, presumably 
reflecting the shift from retail to 
wholesale type operations. Direct 
sales from plant to feeder were more 
important in California and Georgia 
than in other states. It was noted 
that farm specialization and bulk 
feed have encouraged more direct 
selling, with some manufacturers 
dropping dealer organizations. The 
tendency in some states to “demand 
orientation,” with plants closer to 
feeders was pointed out. 


RECENT TRENDS — The survey 
also obtained opinions from feed men 
on various trends. 

On-Farm Mixing — Respondents 
were asked to estimate percentages 
of large feeders in their areas who 
had installed grinding and mixing 
equipment. Percentages ranged from 
4 or 5 up to 18 among the different 
states, with lowest percentages in 
the grain areas, where stationary and 
mobile custom milling may have 
counteracted the farm mixing trend. 

Supplements and Complete Feeds— 
The industry in Pennsylvania, Geor- 
gia, Indiana, Iowa and Colorado in- 
dicated a shift from complete feeds 
toward concentrates or supplements 
during the past five years. The shift 
also was noted more by larger plants. 


Custom-Mixed and Formula Feeds 
— Custom feed volume appears to 
have grown relative to formula feed 
volume in Pennsylvania, Georgia, In- 
diana, Iowa and Colorado. 

Direct Feed Sales—There was re- 
markable uniformity in the view that 
direct sales increased, but at a slow 
pace, during the past five years, with 
the increase more rapid in the West. 

Bulk Sales—An average of 78% of 
the respondents indicated a trend to- 
ward bulk in their areas, with the 
trend most rapid in the West and in 
Georgia. 


, 
— 
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Aug. 4 when the ratio was 3.2. 
Cover crops which are being grazed 
haven’t been growing much lately 
due to lack of rain. But the area has 
had a good ground soaker now. 


Pacific Northwest 


Oregon, Washington and Idaho for- 
mula feed sales were considered to 
be good as a reflection of lower tem- 
peratures which increased usage 
throughout the region. 

There continued to be a good move- 
ment of laying hen mashes, but the 
demand for turkey and frying chick- 
en feeds was seasonally limited. 

Hen and tom turkey prices 
strengthened at Portland, and there 
were strong indications that prices 
for fresh dressed birds will be 2 to 3¢ 
higher than during the pre-Thanks- 
giving period. Producer paying prices 
for live fryers throughout Oregon's 
Willamette Valley held unchanged at 
14 to 19¢ Ib., f.o.b. ranch. 

Higher outside market values and 
dependable pre-holiday demand ad- 
vanced producer-paying prices for 
eggs by 2¢ a dozen this week. 


Mountain States 


Feed business volume is steady to 
slow in this area and is somewhat 
under the level of a year ago. Cattle 
feeding is good but has not yet lived 
up to expectations. 

Feed men here say that the Christ- 
mas holiday season is normally dull 
volume-wise. 


Broiler and layer feeds remain 
steady. 
LJ 
Southern California 
Feed sales and production de- 


creased substantially for most dealers 
and feed mills because the large vol- 
ume of Southern California turkeys 
has been marketed or moved into 
cold storage. In another two weeks 
all of this season’s birds will be gone 
The turkey market ranges from 17% 
to 18¢ for toms while hens are selling 
for 20% to 21¢ Ib., f.o.b. ranch, a 
touch weaker since Thanksgiving. 

Broiler men are beginning to smile 
again as prices jumped to 14 to 15¢ 
lb., f.0.b. ranch. This price indicates 
a level very close to break even costs 
for the efficient operators. Several 
growers are speeding replacements 
now that price increases have been 
noted. 


POULTRY 


(Continued from page 1) 


American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
National Turkey Federation and 
Poultry & Egg National Board. 

The complete committee report is 
as follows: 


TURKEYS—In the present situa- 
tion of uncertainty, a cutback of 
about 5-7% in the January-June 
poult hatch seems likely. Supplies 
from this hatch should move to mar- 
ket during the 1962 September-De- 
cember season at about 21¢ US. av- 
erage farm prices. Consumer demand 
during this period will be strong. Ex- 
tension of credit for production will 
be more selective, but sufficient cred- 
it will be available to finance a large 
turkey crop. Feed costs for the new 
crop will average about the same to 
slightly higher than in 1961. 

Storage carry-over into January, 
1962, will set a new record—about 
100 million Ib. larger than in Janu- 
ary, 1961. Prices during the first 
quarter of 1962 are expected to re- 
main near current levels. However, 
prices will improve somewhat during 


the second quarter and by June may | 
equal or be slightly higher than the | 


record low prices of a year earlier. 

The effect of the proposed market- 
ing orders in the year ahead is not 
known. It would appear that the me- 
chanics of referendum and activation 


| 
| 
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Checkerboard Grain Co . 9 i area Nellis Feed Co., The 58 Superior Feed Co. .......... 
Chick-Master Incubator Co. . Harshaw Chem Century Co., The Gorm... 82 
Ciba Pharmaceutical Co 46, 47 Heugen, W. D., Co New England By-Prod. Corp... Swanson, Carroll, Sales 
Gives Hayes & ind. Mfg. Co.. Nichols, Incorporated 75 30, 88 
Cleveland Vibrator .......... Heil Co., . Nootbaar, H. V.. & Co 
Clinton Corn Co... Heisdorf & Nelson Farms, Inc. Nopco Chemical Co 
Clofine, Herbert K. . Henderson Mfg. hdorth Troding & 
Clupak, Inc. ........- wes Henke Mfg. Co. ....... impor Bo ogee toves Taste Engineering Co. ....... 7 
Cobb's Pedigreed Chicks, Inc. 54 Hess & Clark, Inc 74, 75 North Carolina Granite Thompson-Hayward .......... 84 
Colonial Poultry ...........- Heterochemical Corp. 64 Nor-Vell, Inc. .....++---- Tierney-Gerber Roto Vent, Inc. 
Columbia Phosphate Co 91 Higbee-Carlin Co 88 Toxite Laboratories ...... a 
Columbia Quarry Co 34 Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc Olavarria & Co. .. 
Columbian Stee! Tank Hoffman-Taff, Inc 62 Oliver Machine Works 
Commercial Solvents Corp...56, 57 Hogenson Const. Co 71 Oyster Shell Co F Ultra-Life Laboratories, Inc... 9 
Consolidated Bineders, Inc 8! Hogg, N. D., Ltd. Oyster Shell Prod Co. 42 Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp 
Consolidated Quarries Div., Holt Products Union Special Machine Co. .. 
The Georgia Marble Co. Honeggers’ & Co 52 Pabst Brewing Co 54 Universal Hoist Co. ....... 
Consolidated Water Power Hooker Chemical 58 =Paper, Calmenson & Co dens 
& Paper Co “a pitas Hot Spot Detector 48, 49 Park, Phillip R., Inc 
Continental Grain . Howes, S., Co., Inc Parks, J. P., Inc. . Vantress, Chas., Farms, Inc. 
Continental Sales Co H Parrish & Heimbecker 24 ~=Vineland Laboratories, Inc. 
Corn Products Sales Co 52 uss chlieper Parrish, N. K. ... ce Vineland Poultry Lab. ....... 
Custom Millers Supply Co 36 Hy-Line Poultry Processing Co 91 a 
TE.8 Pay Way Feed Mills, Inc 48 Vy Lactos Laboratories, Inc. 85 
Daffin Mostnetertng Div 40 Ibberson, J Co 50 Penick, S. B., & Co 
Dannen Mills, Inc. 40 Illinois Soy Products 27 Peterson Breeding Farm W-W Grinder Corporation 14 
Darling & Co. ....... 77 ‘!nternational Minerals & Pfizer, Chas., & Co '7 Warren Douglas ......... 50 
Davies, Wm., Co., Inc phelps Dodge ..... 
Davis Enterprises .... 20 °., Pilch's Poultry . Wells, Ralph, & Co. ........ 
Davis, H. C., Sons’ Mfg. lowa Limestone Co. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 15 Wenger Mixer Mfg. ...... 67 
Piess, Joe N. Wertz Feed Products ........ 21 
's Inc 25 87 A Mis: ‘Co. Western Condensing Co. .... 
Com The ; 79 ° ope lesting La Western Yeast Co. ..... 
pany. Jersee Co. 82 Poultry Assn White Shell Corp. .......... 
Dayton Bag & Burlap ....... Power Curve | onveyor Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc. 30 
Deere John, Chemica! Kansas Soya Prod. Co., Inc 44 Pe — Wilhoit Leberetery 
De Kalb Agr. Assn., Inc. Keen Mfg. .......... roductive Acres g ° 50 
Delaware Poultry Lab. ...... Kees & Company 82 Products Blending Co. . a a. “eases 
Devold, Peder ...........+.. Professional Feeds Div Wilson Trailer Co. ......... 
Diamond Alkali Co. .......... Kent Feeds .......... Publicker Industries, Inc 19 Wirthmore Feeds ............ 
Diamond V Mills, Inc. . 33 Keystone Stee! & Wire 
Distillation Products Kindstrom-Schmoll Co Quaker Oats Co 35 
of the final order or orders could not | supply areas usually average about | with a flock size above year earlier 
be put into effect until March or | 1¢ below the U.S. average on which | levels. Egg production would likely 
April. Any curtailment in the poult | this report is based be high enough to cause egg prices 
hatch as a result of the orders prob- EGGS—US. farm egg prices dur- during most of the laying year be- 


ably would not be effective until the 
second quarter of 1962. 

Unless it is soon made clear that 
1962 production will not be included 
in any allotment calculations, there 
might be an incentive for a heavier 
than anticipated hatch during the 
early months of 1962. 


BROILERS—U.S. farm prices of 
broilers are expected to average 
about 15.5¢ in the first quarter of 
1962, about 1.5¢ below a year earlier. 
Marketings will be slightly greater 
than the same period of 1961. 

April-June prices may average 
about 15¢—1¢ higher than April-June, 
1961. Marketings are expected to be 
slightly smaller than in the second 
quarter of 1961 when supplies in- 
creased sharply to a level 20% above 
April-June, 1960. 

In view of 1961 losses and expect- 
ed small profits in the first half of 
1962, there is some possibility that 
July-December, 1962, marketings will 
be reduced compared to a year ear- 
lier. If last half marketings were 
about 10% smaller than those of the 
same period of 1961, a 15¢ farm price 
level could probably be maintained. 
Certain factors may operate against 
such a reduction. Among these are 
(a) excess of production capacity in 
all sectors, and (b) some probable ef- 
forts to establish production bases 
in expectation that broiler supply 
controls may be established. 

Broiler prices in major Southern 


ing the first quarter of 1962 will av- 
erage 32-33¢ a dozen or 5-6¢ under 
year earlier levels. April-June prices 
are expected to average 28-29¢. This 
would be 3-4¢ under April-June, 1961, 
prices. Third quarter prices are like- 
ly to be about 32-33¢, 2-3¢ below the 
same period of 1961. Egg supplies in 
the first nine months of 1962 will be 


above year earlier levels 

| The laying flock on Jan. 1, 1962, 
| will be about 1% smaller than on 
Jan. 1, 1961. Layers will be younger 
and, at least during the first six 
months, more pullets will be added to 
the laying flock. The younger flock 
will result in a greater than usual 


year to year gain in rate of lay. The 
increase in the 1961 off-season hatch 
will result in about 15 million more 
new layers being added to the laying 
flock during the first half of 1962 
than during the same period of 1961 
| Therefore, by the second quarter the 


| 


size of the laying flock will move 
above year earlier levels. 
Although prices will be lower in 


the first half of 1962 than in the cor- 
responding months of 1961, they will 
| be high enough to encourage many 
| commercial producers. Therefore, the 
| number of egg-type chicks hatched is 
| expected to total about the same for 
| the first half of 1962 as during the 
same period of 1961. Such a hatch, 
| combined with the young age of the 


| current laying flock, would mean 


| moving into the 1962-63 laying year | 


ginning Oct. 1, 1962, to be lower than 
during the current laying year which 
began Oct. 1, 1961. 

The Poultry Survey Committee an- 
nounced that its next meeting will 
be March 22-23, 1962. The group 
meets four times a year to forecast 
prices and production and consump- 
tion trends for poultry products. 


Feed Situation Seen 


TORONTO — The Meat Packers 
Council of Canada, in a recent bul- 
letin, commented on the Canadian 
feed situation in relation to its hog 
survey. 

“Survey correspondents in making 
their monthly report to the council, 
indicated that the feed situation was 
still the most important factor af- 
fecting hog production across Can- 
ada. 

“Some areas in the Prairies are 
short of feed, while other areas are 
in the midst of a brisk movement of 
feed grain at high prices. In the East, 
particularly Quebec and the Mari- 
times, high feed costs are still caus- 
ing much concern. 

“November breedings acrpss Can- 
ada were estimated at 2.5% below 
those of last year at this time. This 
decrease is due mainly to reduced 
breedings in western Canada, as a 
slight increase is believed to have oc- 
curred in eastern Canada during No- 
vember.” 
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Look to NATIONAL Leadership 
for New Values 
in Nutrition! 


"She House of Higher Quality” 
NATIONAL ALFALFA DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 4010 WASHINGTON, KANSAS CITY 11, MO. 


Gas Storage Facilities Located ot: INDEPENDENCE, KANS. «+ LAWRENCE, KANS. 
TOLEDO, OHIO + MEMPHIS, TENN. * BLAIR, NESR. + GARDEN CITY, KANS. 
BIG BEND, COLO. * LEXINGTON, NEBR. + PLAINVIEW, TEX. 
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